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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


E vents have moved smoothly during 
the week, and the back of the rebel¬ 
lion is broken. The Mahmunds 
have offered to surrender and to pay a 
fine, on condition that they are allowed to retaio 
their arms. In reply, they were told that all weapons 
must be banded in as a preliminary to negotia¬ 
tions. The tribesmen are still hesitating, but General 
Blood is now in a position to enforce submission. All 
through the fighting of the last weeks the bearing and con¬ 
duct of the native troops has been excellent. A piece of 
news which comes from Simla is important, as showing the 
sincerity of the recent professions of friendship from Cabul: 
“Hearing of the extensive preparations which are being 
made for their punishment by General Lockhart, the 
Afridis and Orukzais sent a deputation to the Afghan 
Governor of Jelalabab to implore assistance. In view of the 
Ameer’s recent orders, however, the Governor declined even 
to give audience to the members of the deputation, or to 
allow them to enter the town, and the tribesmen had to 
return home without a word of encouragement.” One 
pleasant incident has arisen out of the present irouble. 
A hundred men of the New South Wales Cavalry have 
voluteered to serve in India, and asked to be sent to the 
front immediately. It is not thought, however, that the 
offer can be accepted, much as it is appreciated. The war 
will probably be over before the Australians could be 
brought to the scene of action. 

A curious tumour comes from Berlin as 
to a proposed revival of the Holy Alliance 
" a'nd° UBA^** *0 protect the rights of Spain over Cuba. 

Thus the Madrid correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung tele^aphs a statement, though he 
adds that it must he received with reserve, to the effect 
that the Emperors William and Francis Joseph agreed at 
their recent meeting to oppose any encroachment on the 
part of America. Should it prove necessary, the German 
Emperor would declare his sentiments by means of a 
message similar to that which he addressed to President 
Kruger. Meanwhile the war continues without decisive 
success on either side, and the special correspondent of The 
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Daily Chronicle sends home dismal stories of the ruin and 
waste and cruelty which mark the progress of the struggle. 
According to this authority in the three fortresses in 
Havana there are now confined 4,727 political prisoners, 
and counting those deported to the Isle of Pines 10,000 in 
in the whole Cuban command. From the commencement 
of the war until this date 8,274 people have been deported 
to African penal settlements; 427 prisoners of war have 
been shot in the Fosse de los Laurels, Havana, alone ; and 
103 people, chiefly American citizens, have been expelled 
from the island. Cuba is about the same size as Ireland, 
and has a population which is well under two millions. 
And yet after two years of effort 220,000 disciplined Spanish 
soldiers are unable to overcome some 40,000 rebels. This 
is the more remarkable because the configuration of the 
I island makes it easy for a Power which can command free 
transit by sea to concentrate an overwhelming force on any 
given spot. Cuba is about 700 miles long, and at its nar¬ 
rowest point is only twenty-seven miles wide. At its broadest 
point it is only ninety miles across. The Spectator believes 
that sooner or later the United States will have to intervene 
to put an end to this butchery, and that such intervention 
would be secretly welcomed by Spain. It would be no 
disgrace to submit, after a very brief contest, with such a 
Power as the United States; and without such a contest the 
submission is just as inevitable, and would come in a way 
which would be intolerable to Spanish pride. Our con¬ 
temporary sums up the situation in terms which will com¬ 
mand the assent of most Englishmen : “ It is hardly neces¬ 
sary for us to say that if war takes place our sympathies 
will be with our own flesh and blood, and not merely 
because they are our own flesh and blood, but because we 
believe that the rule of Spain in Cuba is an outrage on 
humanity. We have no abstractor sentimental prejudice 
in favour of insurgents, but it is clear that the men whom 
Spain sends to Cuba are utterly unfit to rule their fellow- 
creatures. The native Cubans may not be a very worthy 
set of people, but this does not alter the fact that Spanish 
rule has turned the island into a hell upon earth.” 

Once more there is a difficulty about the 
BEHRING SEA Sca business, and various more or 

QUESTION, acrimonious statements on the subject 
have appeared on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The special correspondent of The Times points out that 
Lord Salisbury has never consented to a conference which 
should have power to revise the findings of the Paris 
tribunal, and still less to a conference at which Russia and 
Japan should be represented with powers equal to those of 
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Great Britain and the United States. The English position that the publican at the start of his career has to produce 
was clearly defined in Lord Salisbury’s Note of July 28, evidence of good character not required in any other trades, 
which runs as follows; “ In reply I have to state that her that he is usually comfortably housed, clothed, fed, and not 
Majesty’s Government are willing to agree to a meeting of subjected to severe exposure, the terms which the various 
experts nominated by Great Britain and Canada, and by offices for protective purposes have found it requisite to 
the United Slates in October next, when the further investi- impose afford strong evidence of the deleterious and 
gat ions to be made on the islands during the present dangerous character of the article he dispenses, and indicate 
season will have been completed. The object of the meet- that injurious as it may be, and is, to the community, it is 
ing would be to arrive, if possible, at correct conclusions no less destructive to the vendor.” By the conditions of 
respecting the numbers, conditions, and habits of the seals their lives publicans arc exposed to special temptations to 
frequenting the Pribyloff Islands at the present time as drink more than is good for them, but, of course, the facts 
compared with the several seasons previous and subsequent here arrayed leave the questions at issue between the 
to the Paris award.” To this proposal of Lord Salisbury moderate drinker and the total abstainer untouched, 
the American Government assented. An attempt is now A special correspondent has been sent 

being made by Mr. Foster, who seems to take the reins out P''®'' by The Standard to inquire 

of the feeble hands of Mr. Sherman, to include Russia and industry ‘he probable extent of the distress 

Japan in the conference. Happily the correspondent is caused by the partial failure of the potato 

able to add that American opinion seems quite friendly and and cereal crops. Though many will doubtless find that 
little disposed to take a quairelsome view of a difficult and he rather discounts the anxiety with which the next few 
intricate question. “There was little support of Mr. months are awaited, there can be no question that his 
Sherman when the despatch signed by him became public, recommendations for meetingthe distress in the impoverished 
There was sharp criticism on him when a little later he was districts are well worthy of earnest consideration. Govern- 
reported as using unmannerly language towards England in ment help is certainly needed to enable people to earn a 
an interview. There was a sense of relief when it was dis- living, and the correspondent thinks that it is in the 
avowed. And there will, I think, be seen a disposition to “ development of textile and other industries from convent 
take a rational and friendly view of the whole subject when centres and under convent supervision, and the labours of 
the whole truth is known.” ‘he Congested Districts Board in tbe direction of the 

The Radical party has gained a conspicuous enlargement of holdings, the improvement of stock, and 
EAST DENBIGH succcss in this division and returned Mr. the cultivation of proper methods of fishing” that light 
ELECTION. Moss by a majority larger than ever was seems to show itself. He then goes on to pay a handsome 
given to any candidate before. The vacancy tribute to the work initiated by the convents, exhibits from 
was caused by the death of Sir George Osborne Morgan, which he had already had an opportunity of viewing at the 

The result of the polling was declared to be as under: .. . . „ . . 

Mr. Samuel Moss (L). Si^TS 

Hon. Geo. T. Kenyon (C). 2,848 

Liberal Majority. 2,327 

As the register contains a list of 9,850 names, this repre¬ 
sents a poll of over 80 per cent, of the electorate. To 
appreciate the full significance of the figures it is necessary 
to bear in mind those of preceding elections. Taking the 
past five contests they run thus : 

Liberal Vote. Tory Vote. Majority. 

1885 3.831 3.438 393 

1886 3.536 3,510 26 

1892 4.188 3,423 765 

1895 4.899 3 . ”5 1.784 

1897 S.« 7 S 2.848 2,327 

It will be seen that Mr. Moss has polled 276 more votes 
than his predecessor, with all the popularity attaching to his 
recognized position as the “ grand old man of Wales,” ever 
had recorded for him ; while Mr. Kenyon has done worse 
by 267 than Mr. Raikes at the last General Election. 

Whatever may be the effect of alcohol 
ALCOHOL AND jjpon the average man, there seems no reason 
__ to doubt that men whose business it is to 
distribute strong drink are short-lived. The 
constant proximity to drink means perpetual temptation to 
indulge to excess, and hence what would appear to be an 
excessive mortality among publicans. Obviously the mere 
selling of liquor or turning on the tap for the benefit of 
others could have no evil results, and hence it seems a fair 
inference that if those whose positions expose them to the 
temptations of drink have short lives, all those who, in fact, 
drink excessively, are liable to a like penalty. But how 
can we show that publicans are short-lived. The evidence 
is very strong. Mr. W. Bingham explains in The Times 
that thinking the view which the different life assurance offices 
take as to the soundness of publicans’ lives is important, as 
showing what practical experience teaches us as to the 
influence of alcohol on the death rate, he made inquiries. 

Thirteen offices replied that they had no special rule, but 
that taking each case on its merits an extra charge was 
almost invariably made. Some 46 offices charge additional 
premiums. The manager of the Prudential, while explain¬ 
ing that an extra charge of 40s. was required in the case of 
publicans, added, “ It may interest you to know that until 
about a year ago the extra premium was jQi is. per cent, 
but it was modified in consequence of the very unfavourable 
mortality which we had for some time experienced from this 
class of lives.” Other societies decline to consider the 
lives of publicans on the ground that the risk is too great. 

It is not easy to resist the conclusion which Mr. Bingham 
draws from these figures when he says: “ Remembering 


iexiiie e.xniouion in uuniin. m sucn places as foxiord, 
Ballaghadereen, and Skibbereen the task of providing 
alternative employment for the people has been resolutely 
taken up, and he bears testimony that the girls there, taken 
from among the “ very roughest and most helpless in all 
Ireland, have been turned into skilful workers, who pro¬ 
duce articles than can hold their own with the best in the 
trades.” The correspondent then gives the following detailed 
account of the Providence Convent at Foxford ; “Like the 
other similar institutions, this is an Elementary school, to 
begin with, and a thoroughly efficient school, as the Board’s 
Inspectors testify. But everything, from the Kindergarten 
class upward, is directed to practical and technical ends. 
The smallest children are taught to use their eyes, their 
fingers, and their heads in a way that is unknown in the 
ordinary National schools, and when they grow a little they 
are, in consequence, very quick at learning the things that 
will be of real use to them in after life. There are classes 
for cooking, dairying, laundry work, carpentry ; and these 
poor children, who, although living in the country, never 
saw a flower-garden in their lives till they came to the 
Convent school, are taught that the front of a house can he 
used for other purposes than that of a manure heap. One 
of the results of this last matter alone is that in a circuit 
that includes some eight hundred cottage homes of the very 
poorest sort, the manure pits have been removed, and 
replaced by little plots of flowers. The nuns also, acting 
as agents for the Congested Districts Board, give the people 
shrubs for planting round their cabins, teach them that if 
grass-seed is sown with corn they will have a succeeding 
crop of hay instead of one of weeds, and lure them into 
consenting to have one corner of their potato patch sprayed 
free of expense, in the hope that the object-lesson thus 
afforded will induce them to do it for themselves in after 
years. In the factory, where over a hundred hands, who 
otherwise would be left in hopeless idleness, are employed, 
blankets, rugs, druggets, hosiery, stockings, and many other 
things are produced, the annual turnover amounting to 
some j^S,ooo. Napoleon is credited with the saying that 
what is wanted in war is not men, but a man. In this case 
it was |a woman, and the six years’ work of the Reverend 
Mother and her little band of Sisters in this poverty-stricken 
Mayo village is an achievement as notable in its way as 
the winning of a battle.” The correspondent’s conclusion 
is that “ there is no nobler or more useful work being done 
in Ireland ; ” and he backs it by recommending those who 
are moved to send money for the relief of the distress to 
entrust it to the Foxford Sisters. 

In spite of much loud talk to the con- 
eduI^tTon^X School Board system is not by 

SYNDICATE. 3Dy Tn 63 ns QS popul&r 3s in3Dy of its 
advocates would have us believe. One 
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evidence of this fact is the various ways by which it is 
sought to stave off the establishment of a School Board in 
towns which have so far kept clear of its toils. The col¬ 
lection of a voluntary rate for this purpose is common 
enough, but Eastbourne now comes forward with an entirely 
novel scheme. According to an account given in The 
Daily News, it seems that the Education Department has 
sent in an injunction requiring the town to provide four 
hundred additional school places. To meet this a local 
solicitor has proposed the formation of a joint stock com¬ 
pany to raise the funds required for the necessary buildings, 
and to aid in placing the schools upon a sound financial basis 
for the future. But the matter has gone further than a 
mere proposal. The Duke of Devonshire, who is l.ord 
President of the Council and ought to know, has taken 
shares to the tune of whilst Mr. Davies Gilbert, 

another large landowner in the locality, the Archdeacon of 
Lewes, the Mayor, and many others, have also consented to 
become shareholders. What is more, the thing has been 
before the Education Department, and no objection has 
been made to it. Indeed, novel though the manner of 
furnishing the requisite buildings may be, the hire of pre¬ 
mises for school purposes, so long as those premises are 
constructed to meet the requirements made by the Depart¬ 
ment, is a well recognized procedure ; and the rent of such 
premises is allowed in the school accounts as a legitimate 
part of the annual expenses of the school. It is further 
stated that the scheme has also received the sanction of the 
Bishop of Chichester. The capital of the company is 
;^io,ooo in shares. The cost of a school containing 
400 places is estimated at ;^2,soo. When built it is pro¬ 
posed to let it to a body of managers at a rent of ^^125, 
which is equal to five per cent, on the capital. The expenses 
of management ate estimated at about £2^1 that there 
will remain ;£ioo a year, or four per cent., to be distributed 
as dividend amongst the shareholders. Besides taking 
j^5oo worih of shares, the Duke of Devonshire has also 
offered to convey to the company the fee-simple of an 
eligible site in consideration of a rent charge of jQi2 a 
year. The success of the scheme seems to be assured, 
whilst the large capital of £10,000 will give a strong reserve 
which will help the directors to meet the increasing needs 
of the Department. 

“ An ex-M.P.” writes to The Times about 
iNTEREsTi.Nc grievance that the railway charges for 

CYCLISTS, bicycles are scandalously high and their treat¬ 
ment of bicycles scandalously bad. We 
sincerely hope that this bold “ ex-M.P." may soon be back 
in Parliament and so able to enforce his views more 
effectively than as a private individual. Meanwhile his 
letter is both useful and suggestive. For more than a year 
past, being of opinion that the bicycle ticket issued by the 
railway companies, in which they expressly disclaim all 
liability for damage, is an attempt to coerce the public, he 
has also handed in at the ticket office a “ counter ticket ”— 
a small card, about the size of a lady’s visiting card, on 
which is printed the following statement, with name and 
address appended : “ The bicycle ticket is accepted merely 
as a receipt for payment, not as a contract to free the com¬ 
pany from responsibility in case of delay, damage, or loss. 
The company being common carriers are bound to take 
reasonable care of goods handed to them, for the carriage of 
which they receive payment.” This device has so far been 
quite successful, and when on one occasion the Great 
Northern Company damaged “ex-M.P.’s” bicycle by care¬ 
less handling they gave compensation—admitting their 
responsibility in the absence of any relieving contract. 

A story has been going round the Press 
REPORTED PLOT gf ^ pjgj agaiost the lives of the Tsar and 
THE^sAR. Tsaritsa during their recent visit to Warsaw. 

It appears that for some weeks previous to 
the arrival of their Imperial Majesties, a number of persons 
belonging to the socialistic party were engaged in digging a 
mine from a beershop underneath the Novy Sviat, the 
principal thoroughfare in the city, and part of the route 
along which the Tsar was expected to pass. As the 
tunnelling proceeded, however, the conspirators became 
apprehensive of a collapse of the roadway, and called in 
some masons to support the work by shoring up the tunnel. 
These men who were Poles became suspicious of some 
sinister design and communicated with the police, with the 
result that the conspirators were captured* and a large 
number of other arrests were made; amongst those arrested 
are said to be four German officers as well as several Polish, 


manufacturers and merchants of the town of Lodzy. The 
whole story bristles with improbabilities, but the ways of the 
dynamite crew are wild and tortuous, and though official 
denials may be forthcoming, there may be some substratum 
of truth in the report. 

HUMOURS OF without sayiog that the 

THE anomalies revealed in the Registration 

REGISTRATION COURT, CouTt form an abundant illustration of 
the absurdities of our system. The 
law has so fenced in the right to vote with limitations to 
prevent fraud that they seem in many instances to be 
mutually destructive. For instance, at the Westminster 
Registration Court on Tuesday several claims preferred by 
directors of companies were rejected on the ground that 
they were not the rated occupiers of the premises for which 
they claimed, whilst on the other hand, in the Bermondsey 
Court, four members of a firm of brewers were put on the 
register as servants of the limited company which con¬ 
stitutes the firm. In the former court there was a long and 
contentious discussion over the claim put forward for a vote 
by Mgr. Canon Johnson, Cardinal Vaughan’s Secretary. 
Canon Johnson claimed a lodger vote for the room which 
he occupied at Archbishop’s House, and which was valued at 
certainly more than £\o2t. year, though he pays no rent. The 
following report from The Daily News will give an idea of 
the points involved :—Mr. Massey objected, and submitted 
that the claimant was not a lodger in any sense. If he had 
any claim at all it must be that of a service voter, but he 
could not claim the service franchise because his landlord 
(Cardinal Vaughan) lived on the premises. He could not be 
considered a lodger, because he was compelled to live at 
the Archbishop’s house to fulfil his duties, and he occupied 
his rooms by virtue of his office—Mr. Hayter: In all 
probability, if Canon Johnson were compelled to live out¬ 
side, the remuneration would be very different.—The 
Barrister : He has had the exclusive use of his room for the 
qualifying period ? Mr. Massey ; Yes, as a servant, but not 
as a lodger.—Mr. Hayter: It is really a case of a gentleman 
giving his life and his fortune to the cause of religion, and it 
cannot be suggested for one moment that he is compelled 
to live at the house or that he occupies his rooms by virtue 
of his office. Eventually the Revising Barrister decided to 
allow the claim to stand over until he had looked up the 
legal authorities on analogous cases. And so Canon 
Johnson will have to wait till the Revising Barrister has had 
time to think the position out. 

The first note of defiance in the autumn 
^ TurAUTUMNcampaign has been sounded at Arbroath by 
CAMPAIGN. Mr. John Morley, who is addressing a series 
of meetings of his constituents in the Mon¬ 
trose Burghs during the present week. In his opening 
speech on Tuesday evening he confined himself to a criticism 
of the foreign policy of the Government. It was scarcely to 
be expected that he would be able to address himself to 
such a subject without a few preliminary words of encourage¬ 
ment to his scattered party. But his encouragement was 
not very encouraging, for he candidly admitted that he had 
no patent by which to turn the Liberal minority into a 
majority. Then, after an allusion to the Jubilee festivities 
which was in the best of taste, Mr. Morley proceeded to 
make his appeal to the judgment of his constituents on the 
foreign policy of the Government. He begged that this 
judgment might be independent of majorities in the House 
of Commons, and even of ordinary party contests and con¬ 
troversies. The after tenour of his speech, however, did not 
bear out this appeal. His observations took rather the 
form of animadversions with not a little praise of the way in 
which affairs were conducted when his own party was in 
power. Instead of being their strongest point, the foreign 
policy of the present Government had in reality turned out 
to be their weakest, and had brought the country into a 
staring national humiliation. He was willing to allow that 
Lord Salisbury had had to contend with numerous and com¬ 
plicated difficulties, but it was just such difficulties which 
tested the mettle of a strong Minister. Lord Salisbury 
should have played the part in the recent discussions which 
Bismarck did in the Congress of Berlin in 1878. If he had 
promised the Cretans what they wanted, there would have 
been no act of war on the part of the Greeks. Armenia was 
the next topic dilated upon. A hundred thousand people 
had been butchered there, and the country turned into a 
charnel-house, whilst Greece was now lying crushed and 
ruined on the ground, though Great Britain was under deep, 
and undenied obligations to see that they no longer suffer^ 
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from the misgovernmeDt of the Turk. Mr. Morley acknow- not altogether departed from us yet. Dialect societies 
ledged that he had not been one of those who encouraged were, therefore, desirable for the study of what was 
Greece to take up arms, but still he could not view her undoubtedly closely connected with the history of our 
downfall without feeling pity for her, seeing that her cause country, and the history of our language. The study of the 
was a right one against a wrong one, the cause of light ancient languages of any country was of the highest value 
against darkness. The crowning ignominy of all was that in understanding the national history and national character, 
the much praised Concert, instead of being an Areopagus of If they wished to understand the English language in the 
Europe, had really, in the way it had stuck out for the real meaning of the word “ understand.” to make it fullv 

• . ^ - _... ^ J ^ Wa a a11 Zt^ I......—* . t_ . . « . * 


interests of the German bondholders, proved itself to be a 
Court for the recovery of small debts. Meanwhile, the 


their own in all its bearings, they must study it, among 
other things, in its origin, in the sources from which it had 


Greeks would have to work out their own destiny. But these been derived, and in the various aspects it had from time 
two facts—the state of Armenia and the condition of Greece to time assumed. That was one of the reasons why he was 
—formed one of the most deplorable chapters in the whole he was sorry to say, no friend of modem systems of spell- 
of British diplomacy. All this would have been altered if a ing. He did not believe in phonetic spelling, because it 


strong word had been spoken by England. To support this 
Mr. Morley instanced the cordiality which had been evinced 


destroyed all ideas of the origin of words, the history of 
those words, the transformations through which they had 

a—* i.A A__ r __ 1 « » .t . . * _ 


at the recent mutual exchange of visits between some of passed, and the countries from which they had come. He 
the crowned heads of Europe. He could not believe that believed that, if they adopted such a system, they would 
it was all a solemn imposture. lose to a high degree all real understanding of their language, 

The risings on the frontier of India and the effective use to which it was put. It was a useful 

—THE ^ jjgjjt furnished Mr. Morley with powder and valuable work that those dialects should be studied 

against the Government. These that their full meaning should be brought before them, and 
risings of the wild tribesmen were due to that they should have the means of bearing them in their 
the prevalence of a forward policy of the present Govern- recollection, and of seeing their connection with the spokerr 
ment, which had abandoned the pledge given by the language of the day. 

Liberals in 1895, at the time of the expedition to Chitral, We all lament the fact that out of 

t,hat no permanent occupation of territory was intended. every six Englishmen only one eats bread 

** There is,** said Mr. Morley, a regular course only too agriculture. made from British corn, and regret the 

familiar to us all in these forward operations. These are millions which are annually spent in 

the five stages in the forward Rake’s Progress. First, to buying wheat from over seas. It is not generally realized 


ment, which had abandoned the pledge given by the language of the day. 

Liberals in 1895, at the time of the expedition to Chitral, We all lament the fact that out of 

t,hat no permanent occupation of territory was intended. every six Englishmen only one eats bread 

** There is,” said Mr. Morley, a regular course only too agriculture. made from British corn, and regret the 

familiar to us all in these forward operations. These are millions which are annually spent in 

the five stages in the forward Rake’s Progress. First, to buying wheat from over seas. It is not generally realized 
push on into places where you have no business to be, and that, vast as is the sum which the nation spends annually on 
where you had promised you would not go; second, your foreign grain, a still larger sum is spent in buying abroad 
intrusion is resented, and in these wilds resentment means other sorts of agricultural produce which might be grown 
resistance; third, you instantly cry out that the people are at home. Leaving cereals out of account, the figures for 
rebels, and their act is rebellion, in spite of your own our agricultural imports of last year stand as under : 

assurances that you had no intention of setting up a perma- Butter .;^iSi344.o83 

nent sovereignty over them ; fourth, you send forces to Cheese. 4,9cx)|428 

stamp out the rebellion; fifth, having spread bloodshed and Wi’k Cream (fresh or condensed) . 1,177,921 

confusion and anarchy, you declare, with hands uplifted to LaVd^"°®.. 2 268 020 

heaven, that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were Eggs...'...!.!..'.;'.'.!!!!;!!;;!!!;" i;;;!;;;!!;;;;;'.'."" 4!i84’,s67 

to leave this territory it would be left in a condition no Poultry, &c. . i,coy,ojz 

civilized Power could contemplate with equanimity and Vegetables (poutots, onions, &c.). 2,874,388 

composure. This was the sort of statesmanship which F.u.MappIes,pears,plums,chernes, nuts, &c.) 3,6.5,855 

had cost the Indian Exchequer over ^^50,000,000 during oraS^ .!!!...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

the last twenty years. On the matter of the South Africa Lemons . 444,201 

Committee the speaker was not quite so hard on the Govern- -- 

ment for the simple reason that some of his own ^40,683,273 

party were members of the Committee. He allowed, indeed. Oranges and lemons, and to some extent grapes, must be 
that it had not got over its difficulties in a way that was excluded from the list of what might just as well have been 
absolutely satisfactory, but he could not agree that its produced at home. Why, the fifteen millions sterling 
sittings had been inconclusive. The Committee was right paid last year for foreign butter represents twice the sum 
in declining to wait for the production of unnecessary received by the British farmer for his entire crop of wheat, 
telegrams and so give public feeling in South Africa a It « calculated that this year the home wheat crop will 
chance of settling down. The Committee were a jury represent some six million quarters, and that twenty-four 
directed not to pass a sentence, but to find a verdict, and million quarters will have to be imported, so that of the 
that they had certainly accomplished. They had given a extra fifteen millions sterling which the higher price of- 
verdict on the raid and the conduct of Mr. Rhodes which wheat will add to the price of the whole supply of the 
was by no means open to the charge of inconclusiveness, uatioo, three millions will go to the British farmer, and 
He did not mean to say that Mr. Rhodes* imperialism was twelve millions to colonials, Americans, and foreigners. If 
a mere veil for stock and company operations, but he we consume the same quantity of wheat as last year, viz.,, 
could not but point out that Mr. Rhodes was sur- 23,240,419 quarters from abroad and 7,280,876 quarters 
rounded bv men to whom imperialism was and could °wn fields, our wheat bill at the enhanced prices 


assurances that you had no intention of setting up a perma¬ 
nent sovereignty over them; fourth, you send forces to 
stamp out the rebellion; fifth, having spread bloodshed and 
confusion and anarchy, you declare, with hands uplifted to 
heaven, that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you were 
to leave this territory it would be left in a condition no 
civilized Power could contemplate with equanimity and 
composure. This was the sort of statesmanship which 
had cost the Indian Exchequer over ^^50,000,000 during 
the last twenty years. On the matter of the South Africa 
Committee the speaker was not quite so hard on the Govern¬ 
ment for the simple reason that some of his own 
party were members of the Committee. He allowed, indeed, 
that it had not got over its difficulties in a way that was 
absolutely satisfactory, but he could not agree that its 
sittings had been inconclusive. The Committee was right 
in declining to wait for the production of unnecessary 
telegrams and so give public feeling in South Africa a 
chance of settling down. The Committee were a jury 
directed not to pass a sentence, but to find a verdict, and 
that they had certainly accomplished. They had given a 
verdict on the raid and the conduct of Mr. Rhodes which 
was by no means open to the charge of inconclusiveness. 
He did not mean to say that Mr. Rhodes’ imperialism was 
a mere veil for stock and company operations, but he 
could not but point out that Mr. Rhodes was sur¬ 
rounded by men to whom imperialism was and could 


not be anything else but a name for operations of will amount to a total of ^55,832,893. 
that ignoble kind. After this fling at fifthy lucre, Mr. British • Greek Volunteer 

Morley went on to compare the reports sent in about volunteers in “ report and balanci 

Buluwayo by Sir Richard Martin and Lord Grey. He had Greece. former we are told that su 
studied both, with the result that he had come to the con- lour officers had gone 01 

elusion that Lord Grey’s rejoinder left Sir Richard Martin’s vo unteers who fought acquitted themselves 
principal allegations untouched. He closed a speech ba ance sheet it appears that the amount si 
which does not seem calculated to lend either enlighten- volunteers’expenses was ;^875 is. iid ^ 
ment or spirit to present controversies, by a solemn warning J. Torr contributed ;6 i 7 o. A sum of 
against allowing our Empire to get out of hand. That is was spent in sending the volunteers to Cc 
just what the present Government are guarding against. Athens to London of certain men cost 

^ * .A. A .. __aJ aLa irtfir»n/*w mrtnpv amntinfpn t/-\ / /> r 


The Greek Volunteer Committee has, 
volunterL in ‘®®“®‘^ report and balance sheet. In the 
GREECE. former we are told that sixty-five men and 
four officers had gone out, and that the. 
volunteers who fought acquitted themselves well. From the 
balance sheet it appears that the amount subscribed for the 
volunteers’expenses was ^£875 is. iid., of which Mr. H. 
J. Torr contributed jCi7o. A sum of ^£529 12s. iid. 
was spent in sending the volunteers to Corfu ; fares from 
Athens to London of certain men cost ;£i37 os. 2d. j 
contingency money amounted to ;^25. The remaining 


One of the arguments urged for the contingency money amounted to ^£,25. the remaining 
DIALECTS pushing forward of the work of issuing expenditure, which exceeds the contributions by los. ii< 3 ., 
THE STUDY OF Djfiect Dictionary was the fact that is made up of sums for fares in England, allowances of 
-ANGuacb.. _4— varintis kinds, telegrams, nrintinp. and the nnhlishinor nf iHa 


LANGUAGE thc Dialoct Dictionary was the fact that 
the dialects in this country were rapidly 
passing away. On Saturday last the Marquis of Ripon 
brought forward the same point in his speech at York at 
the opening meeting of the Yorkshire Dialect Society. 
Whether the matter was one to be regretted or not, he 
pointed out that owing to the rapid progress of education 
and the greater facilities for locomotion and mutual inter¬ 
course the dialects were undoubtedly dying out. The thing 
was inevitable. But those dialects, if he mistook not, had 


various kinds, telegrams, printing, and the publishing of the 
report. It is also understood that the Committee would be 
grateful for donations to enable them to replace the clothes 
of those of the volunteers whose garments were stolen by 
appreciative Athenians. And, further, the considerate 
committee would be pleased if “ any light work ” can be 
found for the returned warriors whose heroic adventures 
have no doubt somewhat demoralized them for a return ta 
ordinary labour. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

-•- 

CATHOLIC COMITY. 

NE of the happiest features of the Ebbs Fleet cele¬ 
bration was the striking nianner in which it brought 
out the depth and cordiality of the sacred bond 
which unites the Catholics of England with the Catholics of 
France. It is one of those things which no one ever 
dreamt of doubting, but, all the same, it does good to our 
hearts to see it and to feel it, and especially to have it 
brought home to us in a personality so lovable, and an 
eloquence so graceful as those of the illustrious Cardinal, 
who, by the happy choice of Leo XIII., represented the 
Church of France in our midst. Such events have an 
educational value. They help us to realize the wealth, the 
strength, the joy of our Catholic Communion. They put 
into visible shape and into impressive form, truths of which, 
as Catholics, we are unceasingly conscious. Catholic com¬ 
munion, we all know, subsists between all parts of the 
Church, at all times, and in all places. By our common 
union to Christ in the order of spiritual life, and to the 
Chair of Peter —" from which the Sacerdotal Unity takes 
its rise”—in the order of visible teaching and government, 
each is in communion with all. And the truth of the 
Church’s unity appeals to our conscience with a force not 
less clear, nor less certain than that of a mathematical 
axiom, when it expresses itself in the law that those who 
are united to the same thing are necessarily united to one 
another. However, no one needs mathematics to prove 
that the sun is shining at noonday. The fact of our 
Catholic unity is, to Catholics, something so vital, and, 
therefore, something so ordinary and accepted, that we 
hardly trouble to advert to it any more than we do to the 
beating of our hearts or the respiration of our lungs. Yet 
the world, explain it as it may, has never yet beheld any¬ 
thing so stupendous, so unique, so marvellous, and so 
majestic. If it thinks otherwise, let it try its hand in 
producing something like to it. An English Catholic 
kneels, as a matter of course, to hear Mass in St. Peter’s, 
just as naturally as a Frenchman would in New York, or a 
Spaniard in Australia, or an Irishman at Notre Dame, or a 
German at Madrid, a Belgian at London, a Brazilian at 
Cape Town, an American at Vienna, an Austrian at 
San Francisco, a Canadian at Antwerp, a Portuguese at 
Dublin, or an Italian at Calcutta. A Catholic priest in any 
part of the Catholic world presents his celebret to say his 
Mass. It would never occur to him to think of the “views” 
of the incumbent or the “ points ” of the worship, once he 
is assured that he is in a Catholic church. All he wants to 
know is the Christian name of the Bishop, so that he may 
mention it after that of the Pope in the Canon. So true it 
is that, from the Equator to the Poles, Catholics are 
one all the world over. One in faith, one in worship 
in the same Sacrifice and Sacraments; one in obedience. 
One God, one Christ, one Church, one Chair, or 
teaching Authority, founded by the Lord in St. Peter. 
In some quarter of a million of Masses offered every 
morning we seal and sanctify our unity, and are mindful 
one of another in Him who isj both our High Priest 
and Victim. Compared to this unity, even the largest 
Empires are provincial, and it is a part of the noblesse of 
Catholic faith that it lifts the soul above the limitations of 
nationhood and gives to it that senseof breadth and Catholic 
brotherhood of all peoples which is to Catholics even as 
the open air in which we live and breathe. Here we are 
speaking simply of the vital and normal communion or 
common life of belief, worship, and obedience, which subsists 
between all parts of the Catholic Church as between 
members of the same body, and in which all Catholics are 
at all times united. 

Above this there is what we may call Catholic comity, or 
acts which bring the Catholic communion existing between 
the various countries into more prominent and public 
manifestation. Such was the presence of the Cardinal 
OK Autun and cf the Archpriest of Arles at our 
recent commemoration. Such was the presence of Car¬ 
dinal Vaughan at the festival Jean D’Arc at Orleans last 
vear. Such, too, will be the presence of his Eminence 


next week at the festival to be kept at Arles in honour of 
St. Augustine’s episcopal consecration. These mutual 
courtesies and consolations between the Church in France 
and the Church in England both express and emphasize 
the closeness of their inter-communion, and show how 
deeply they share each other’s hopes and joys and sorrows. 
In a recent address Cardinal Vaughan has well pointed 
out that this mutual relationship is interwoven with our 
history. We have had it in the past, and we shall have it 
in the future. For amongst the nations of Catholic Christen¬ 
dom, France occupies quite a special position in our regard. 
She is our nearest Catholic neighbour and the one which is 
closest to our shores. She lies directly in the line between 
us and Rome, the centre of Christendom, and the 
flow of English Catholics in visiting Rome even from 
the beginning of our Christianity has passed in going 
and coming through her territories. Through her have 
journeyed of old our Primates in going for the Pallium, 
or through her came hither Rome’s messengers tvith 
the Pallium, which was solemnly encamped in her 
great Cathedral churches on its way. Through her have 
passed for centuries, and still continue to pass, our bishops 
in their periodical visits ad litnina. Through her have 
poured from the earliest times, and still continue to pour, 
the multitude of our priests and pilgrims who visit the 
Tomb of the Apostles. In the minds of most of us the 
memory of her shrines and stately cathedrals is blended 
in one picture with our recollections of Italy and the 
Eternal City. From the days of the St. Germanus, 
in the fifth century, to .’those of the emigres, in the i8th, 
zealous workers from time to time have crossed the Channel 
and have found in England a fruitful field for their labours. 
A still larger and more important part in our history has 
been played by the Church of F'rance as the generous 
Refugium of our Catholic exiles. We are not now referring 
merely to the great centres of Douai, Rheims, St. Omer, 
and Paris, in which so many of cur post-Reformation clergy 
were trained for their missionary apostolate in these 
countries. 

These are memories of Catholic hospitality which 
can never be forgotten by the Catholic Church of Eng¬ 
land. But that which deepens and enhances the debt 
of obligation, is that even they are but the sequel of a not 
less generous role which the Church of France had fulfilled 
in our regard in the centuries which preceded the Refor¬ 
mation. We pass over the long list of saintly bishops and 
ecclesiastics who, though brought up in the cloisters of 
France, took their place amongst the best and most zealous 
in the fasti of the Church in England. We pass over the 
debt which Oxford and mediseval English learning owes to 
the great University of Paris. We pass over those high- 
minded days of Catholic comity—so unlike the narrow 
racial insularity of our own, which seems so often in 
history unable to rise above its pitiful growl at the 
foreigner —when a Frenchman like St. Hugh of Lin¬ 
coln could labour amongst Englishmen as one of the 
most popular and best beloved of their bishops, while an 
Englishman like Stephen Harding could spend most of 
his life amongst Frenchmen as one of the greatest and most 
revered of their abbots. Above all these' interlacing 
ties, so inspiring in their significance, our Church history 
brings home to us the fact that the Church in France, not 
once or twice, but traditionally, by receiving and sustain¬ 
ing our exiled bishops and archbishops, seconded the Holy 
See in maintaining intact the most precious liberty of the 
English Church against her Norman and Plantagenet 
oppressors. St. Anselm, St. Thomas, St. Edmund 
come forward as one to be our witnesses. In the hard 
fought battle of the Church’s rights, it devolved upon our 
archbishops to hold aloft the banner of ecclesiastical 
freedom against the tyranny of kings, the exactions of their 
grasping and servile followers. However great the fury of 
the prince or the rage of his courtiers—even when, as in 
in the days of Anselm, the episcopate itself seemed to give 
way—^one unfailing resource always remained. The Church 
as a battlefield was broader than England. Across the 
Straits, and far beyond the reach of the oppressor, lay 
Catholic Christendom and the rock of Peter. Upon 
this massive reserve our archbishops, in the crisis 
cf their faithful confessorship, could always fall back, 
and !'■ -ry on the struggle until better and brighter 
days tight peace to the Church at home. Kings, 
and IMay-Liws pass ; the Church remains. It was thu^ 
■.that in seme of the most critical epochs of the Churc' 
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in this country, and when her most vital principles and 
riehts were felt to be at stake, the Holy See, backed oy 
the Church in France, gave us the priceless advantage a 
foothold and 2. fulcrum, and enabled our archbishops to 
fight and to win the battle of out liberties. In the Refo^ 
mation settlement, all chanee of such z.fulcmm was cut off 
from the newly-founded Anglican establishment Hence¬ 
forth. the State held its archbishops in the very hollow of ns 
hand. Henceforth, for the saddest of all reasons, there 
could never again arise any real dissension between an 
English king and an Archbishop of Canterbury. 

At a tnomeDt when our Metropolitan is starting for Arles to 
loin with the French Church in commemorating theconsecra- 
tion of his predecessor, and enters on a journey in which the 
Catholic Episcopate and clergy and people of England 
follow him with their best prayers and sympathies, it is a 

pleasure to recall those lessons of our history which bring 

into relief our indebtedness to our brethren of the Church of 
France. The coming of the Cardinal of Autun to Ebbs 
Fleet, and the going of the Cardinal of Westminster to 
Arles, are events which bring joy to the hearts of Cathalics 
in both countries. They belong to those acts of Catholic 
comity, for the frequency and fervour of which we plead as 
as an element of our strength and unity in the future. 


ECHOES OF SEPTEMBER THE TWENTIETH. 

T he display of enthusiasm called forth by the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the annexation of Rome has 
been of a very perfunctory character. A few official speeches 

and telegrams, a rag-tag-and-bobtail demonstration against ihe 

Archbishop of Milan for his refusal to hoist the tricolour 
on the Cathedral, and the utterances of some of the usual 
platform platitudes by one or two orators primed for the 
occasion, were the only outward manifestations in which the 
national jubilation found vent. One tragical incident 
indeed, signalized the occasion. Signor Imbriani, the 
radical Boanerges, was thundering forth an invective at a 
meeting in Siena when he was struck down by fulminating 
apoplexy, and carried,senseless from the foot of the steps of 
the monument to Garibaldi on which he had been stand¬ 
ing The withdrawal from public life of the deep-mouthed 
demagogue if, as is feared, his recovery should be only 
partial, will deprive the Italian Chamber of one of its rnost 
prominent and irrepressible free lances of debate. More 
instructive than the languid attempts to galvanize into life 
the moribund associations of the anniversary, are the 
comments of Italian journalism on its recurrence. The 
press is more outspoken now than in the days when it was 
so extensively subsidized out of the plunder of the Banca 
Romana, and no longer views public affairs through the 
flattering veil of that shower of gold or paper. Its utterances 
now are little more than a long jeremiad over lost illusions 
and shattered faith. The Italk, one of the most authorita¬ 
tive organs of the moderate party, confesses the uselessness 
of denying that it is no longer in the expansion of triumph, 
but with hearts oppressed and contracted with innumerable 
regrets, that they hail the completion of the twenty-seventh 
year since the memorable date. The Italian people, 
according to the dictum of the writer, have squandered the 
treasure then placed in their hands, and have accumulated 
error upon error. “ All the hopes conceived in 1870 have 
vanished,” and their frustration in disappointment has 
stricken with impotence every effort at reparation. In the 
same lugubrious strain, the Faese of Naples speaks of the 
“ mortal discouragement ” which lies at the root O' Jbe 
apathy of the country in regard to political changes. What 
difference, indeed, can these make, asks the writer, while the 
inequality of justice between rich and poor is unremedied, 
while the theft of a loaf is punished with a criminal sentence, 
and the misappropriation of millions rewarded with a ribbon 
or a cross ? The same journal, a monarchical organ, sums 
up the situation in the following desponding utterance. 
“ Too sad, too melancholy is the history of these last seven 
and twenty years, and what purpose would be served by its 
recapitulation ? We see its epilogue in our present con¬ 
dition. All branches of administration without exception 
in the hands of uncontrolled power, disorganized, corrupt; 
justice unblushingly venal; public instruction in deplorable 
retrogression ; the army, of which a recent lamentable trial 
has laid bare the wounds, demoializedtothecore; industry 
and trade in the last agony; misery prevailing everywhere 
among the people, who, fleeced in all possible ways, pushed 
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to the end of their patience, driven to despair of their salva¬ 
tion, begin already to break out in disturbances in the 
country districts where want is most acutely felt. And by a 
logical reaction, the clericals triumph, their journals intone 
the hymn of victory, and one of them, the most audacious, 
preconizes the Pope as King of Italy. These are the 
conditions, these the omens, amid which we commemorate 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of the liberation of Rome.” 

In truth the “ Mene, Thekel, Phares,” on the walls of the 
Capitol requires no inspired commentator to construe its 
menace, and the very pi iests and prophets of liberalism can 
now perform that office for their readers. Monarchical 
Italy needs no Daniel come to Judgment to point out to 
her rulers the imminence of the double peril with which she 
sees herself confronted, ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of the socialistic upheaval and the Catholic 
organization. Perhaps the most striking confession yet 
published of growing consciousness on this head is that 
contained in the article of the radical Capitale on the Porta 
Pia anniversary. The official and optimistic view of the 
situation is, in the opinion of the writer, adopted without 
due consideration as to ” whether there do not exist an 
original and permanent cause which disturbs the life of 
the lay State, and whether, in a word, the Roman Question 
be really solved, and definitively closed by force of arms and 
by the Law of Guarantees.” While acknowledging that 
such an admission will seem little less than rank blasphemy 
in the liberal camp, where the very doubt is considered a 
crime of antipatriotic high treason, it goes on to emphasize 
Its contention. “ The clerical danger [it continues] which 
reveals itself at every step, consists just in our having 
believed the Roman question settled by the breach of Poria 
Pia and the Law of Guarantees.” The Papacy “ risen to a 
height of moral prestige of which there has been no example 
for centuries,” and “ the modern Jesuit invading every 
household ” are among the symptoms of “ the deleterious 
force contained in the politico-clerical controversy, still 
living and palpitating.” To this force is ascribed the power 
of checking all initiative in sound education in the lay 
State, and of paralyzing every attempt at the renovation of 
the capital which has for its object “the superposition of a 
geological stratum of new formation above Papal Rome.” 
Conciliation, the radical organ scoffs at as a halting com¬ 
promise, and declares that there is no logical medium 
between the position of Garibaldians like Bixio, whose 
policy consisted in flinging the Pope and Cardinals into the 
Tiber, and that of the clerical intransigeants who reject the 
Law of Guarantees and openly speak of a restoration. To 
place this dilemma frankly before the country in order to 
clear the ground of misconceptions and illusions, would 
seem to be the object of the writer. “,But unfortunately 
[he says] down to the day more or less remote on which 
the clericals shall stream in compact phalanxes to the ballot- 
boxes, take possession of the government, dispose of all our 
active forces, and impose their will by the strength of our 
own political weapons, the sleepers will not awake, and we 
shall hear the parrot-chorus that the question is definitively 
closed, while either the forces of inertia are trusted to, or 
the solution of the arduous problem is left to posterity. 
Meantime, the generations which have created Italy will 
have completely passed away, and despite scientific and 
philosophical progress, despite the intellectual increment, 
the new generations growing up amid scepticism, in- 
differeuce, and the exclusive preoccupation with material 
wants and their j;ratincatioD, will end by going for their 
political spoon-feeding to the sacristy.” 

To such a termination the solution proposed by Gari¬ 
baldi and Nino Bixio, as above, seems preferable in ihe 
view of the radical journal, and the gist of the article is that 
the dilemma should at least be honestly and openly stated 
and faced. It is formulated in another fashion by a 
moderate organ, the Gazzeiia di Torino, in which, we believe 
for the first time in the non-Catholic press of Italy, the 
ultimate necessity of concession on the Roman Question is 
plainly foreshadowed. The danger, declared by the writer 
to be not onlv actual but imminent,” is due, in his opinion, 
to the inspiration of Leo XIII., who sums up in himself 
ihe secular genius of the Roman Curia. A growing moral 
influence tends to isolate Italy abroad, while the organiza¬ 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy at home aims at rendering 
one class of her citizens almost foreigners to the other. 
Abstention from the ballot-boxes is pronounced to be the 
corner stone of this policy, by which Italy, “ newly-born to 
liberty, and wounded to the heart in her institutions, is 
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constrained to shift her political centre of gtavity towards 
the extreme parties.” Civil society, deprived of the assist¬ 
ance of the religious ideal, can no longer stay the fatal 
march of socialism, and barriers now thought insuperable 
may be swept away like fences of reeds before the impend¬ 
ing storm. “ And on the day, still distant but approaching, 
[goes on the article, almost in the words of that previously 
quoted] when the great Papal party takes the field dis¬ 
ciplined and compact, not to accept, but to dictate terms, 
in face of the danger confronting the whole social structure, 
the sacrifice that now seems to us inconceivable, will be, 
perhaps, admitted as an irrefragable necessity. Modern 
Italy, even without the pressure of a grave international 
crisis’, which, in certain cases, might precipitate events, may 
end by finding herself confronted by this bitter dilemma, 
either to perish or yield.” Only the miracle of a real 
moral renascence can disperse the dark clouds overhanging 
the future of the country, and the writer evidently sees no 
material for evoking this in the empty phrase-mongering 
and epithet-coinage which form the sole weapons and equip¬ 
ment of its public men of all parties. The political resur¬ 
rection of Catholicism in Italy, after the entombment of a 
quarter of a century, is indeed one of the strangest facts in 
contemporary history. The dry bones of its dead and 
buried phalanxes are being clothed with flesh, and the resus¬ 
citated masses marshalled once more into a disciplined and 
powerful host, in virtue of the life breathed into them by 
the Angel of the Vatican. The trumpet note that shall call 
them to battle has not yet sounded, but its very anticipa¬ 
tion already sends a shiver of fear through the hostile camp. 
The pressure of organized Catholic opinion is even now 
beginning to make itself felt in the slow disintegration of 
existing political combinations and parties in Italy. 

MODERN JEWRY AND THE HOLY LAND. 

T he impassioned language in which George Eliot 
made the outcast 'Mordecai speak of the possi¬ 
bility of a return of the Jews to Palestine found at the time 
lingering echoes even in alien hearts, and it might have 
been supposed that they would have come as a new conse¬ 
cration to the hopes of modern Jewry. That her words sank 
deep may be inferred from the fact that every writer on the 
subject who uses the English tongue finds it better to quote 
than to try to be original, No one whose heart’s need is 
to try to seek the fulfilment of what for so long was the 
abiding hope of the race cares to state his case otherwise 
than it is set out in these words: “ The effect of our separate¬ 
ness will not be completed and have its highest transforma¬ 
tion, unless our race takes again the character of a nationa¬ 
lity. Let the reason of Israel disclose itself in a great 
outward deed, and let there be another great migration, 
another choosing of Israel to be a nationality, whose 
members may still stretch to the far ends of the earth, as the 
sons of England and Germany whom enterprize carries afar, 
but who still have a national hearth, and a tribunal of 
national opinion.” We can all feel the appeal of the words,but 
apparently they come too late, and the Jews of to-day would 
refuse Palestine as a gift. Dr. Adler, who is the Chief 
Rabbi of the United Orthodox Congregations of the British 
Empire has denounced the recent Zionist Congress at 
Basel as an egregious blunder. He believes that the idea 
of establishing a Jewish State in Palestine is absolutely 
mischievous. “ It is contrary to Jewish principles, the 
teaching of the prophets, and the traditions of Judaism. It 
is a movement that can be fraught with incalculable harm, 
which can be entirely perverted, and which might lead 
people to think that we Jews are not fired with ardent 
loyalty for the country in which it is our lot to be placed.” 
And this curious fear, lest any turning of Jewish hearts 
towards Jerusalem should be thought incompatible with 
sincere loyalty to the various lands in which the Jews make 
their living, is at the bottom of many of the objections to 
the Zionist movement. Dr. Adler adds that in speaking 
thus he believes that he is but expressing the common 
opinion in the Anglo-Jewish community. Mr. Oswald 
Simon takes the same view. He urges that the chief pro¬ 
moter of the movement. Dr. Herzl, is not an orthodox 
Jew, but an agnostic. He holds the leaders of “ this wild 
agitation ” responsible for a folly which may claim many 
victims. Even if it were possible to secure a national 
independence for Palestine as a petty neutral State, would 
that be the realization of the Prophets’ ideal ? Finally, he 
denounces the scheme as an outrage upon common sense. 
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and one which is calculated to attract an emigration to 
Palestine which would end in disease and starvation. He 
concludes that it is the duty of the Rabbis to discourage by 
every means in their power emigration to a country which 
is already over-populated and unhealthy. And to say the 
truth the picturesque scheme has little chance of realization. 
Many who might have favoured it were made froward by 
the thought that the originator of the Basel Congress is an 
unbelieving Viennese litterateur, who would as soon have 
pitched his new Hebrew State in South America as in 
Palestine. Then besides the many who fear political com¬ 
plications and a charge of want of patriotism in one or some 
of the many lands of the Dispersion, there is the terrible 
fact that, in the words of Dr. Emil Reich, “ nearly all the 
modern Jews who have received a genteel education at 
colleges and universities are more inclined to anti-Semitism 
than Christians of the same social status.” Finally, there 
are those who would refuse Palestine as a gift, and regard 
the revival of a separate Jewish nationality as the acceptance 
of a poorer ideal and a wilful narrowing of the mission of 
Israel. The position of this section is well defined inthe follow 
ing passage from Mr. Israel Abraham’s Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages : “ With neither land nor religious centre 

to narrow and trammel it, Judaism may one day reach and 
firmly rest on the heights to which the Lawgiver, the 
Prophets, and the Rabbis soared in their rarest and noblest 
flights. With no religious government but God’s, no 
country but the wide, wide world, the fulness whereof is the 
Lord’s, and must be filled with the knowledge of Him as 
the waters cover the sea—Judaism may aspire to the 
universalism of Isaiah. It cannot be ever again localized, 
in any one site, no matter how sacred the memories, how 
hallowed the past glory that the site may recall.” It 
remains to see what forces are ranged on the other side. 

In the first place, there is the hard lot of the majority of 
the Jews of to-day. In Russia five millions are still not 
only in exile, but in captivity. Whatever a government can 
do to degrade and grind down a people has been done for 
the Jews in the dominions of the Tsar. In the words of 
Leroy Beaulieu : “ In all Europe there is no class so 
distressed, no body of men who find it so bard to earn a 
morsel of bread, as are nine-tenths of the Russian Jews.” 
In Galicia and Bulgaria there is another million of Jews 
whose position is barely better. In Roumania a quarter 
of a million of Jews, in the words of Mr. Herbert 
Bentwich, in the current Nineteenth Century, are subjected 
“ to degrading restrictions in all the relations of life; they 
are excluded from primary and technical schools, from 
all public offices, from professions and trades, even from 
the general hospitals ; their condition is, in fact, 
approaching that of their Russian and Galician brethren.” 
The million Jews in Austria and Germany, and the 
100,000 in France, though legally in a better pos-'*’'- 
have still much to suffer from the wave of anti-Semitio 
passion which has overwhelmed so large a part of Europe. 
Even the remnant in the freer lands of England and 
America still suffers from the effects of traditional prejudice. 
It was a knowledge of these things and not any religious ideal¬ 
ism which led Dr. Herzl to unfold his remarkable scheme. 
He would found a separate Jewish State anywhere, in the 
Argentine or in Palestine—anywhere 'o it were beyond the 
reach of the anti-Semite. Two hundred delegates attended 
the Basel Congress, and unanimously declared for Palestine 
as the scene of action. It is reckoned that there are now 
10,000 Jewish colonists in the Holy Land and some 50,000 
Jews in the Holy Cities. The immediate problem is 
upon now to make a beginning by getting these last back 
the land. Mr. Bentwich is an enthusiast'C Zionist, and 
summing up the aspirations of the movement, says : “ What 
we desire for the sake of our oppressed millions, not less 
than for that of their yet unchristianized oppressors; for the 
sake of our emancipated thousands, not less than for that 
of their noble emancipators—is a free field to perform our 
destiny as a nation; a vantage point to show how many 
institutions of universal importance we can give the world 
from our land as we gave in olden time the sacred Deca¬ 
logue ; an unfettered opportunity to assist, as a compact 
and living force, towards 

'* That one far-off Divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

We have already glanced at some of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the realization of this gorgeous dream, 
but it is disconcerting to discover that even this enthusiast 
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contemplates a State which, after all, will have to work out 
its destinies under the suzerainty of the Sultan. A new 
Zion in vassalage to the Turk. 


SHRIVING A PENITENT. 

By the Rev. George Angus. 

It is the fashion to call the Eastern Counties ugly and 
uninteresting, but there are pretty places in them for all 
that. Bits of Essex and Suffolk have a quiet beauty of 
their own. From Danbury Hill, near Chelmsford, the 
highest hill in Essex, there is a lovely view ; and in “ Silly 
Suffolk” the green lanes and abundant churches, to say 
nothing of flowers and partridges, are not, by me at least, 
forgotten. They recall memories of happy Sundays in by¬ 
gone years. St. Andrew, too, is a frequent dedication, and 
at Little Glemham, mid-way between Wickham Market and 
Saxmundham, there is, or was, over the church porch an 
efSgy of the Patron of Scotland, which has escaped the 
ravages of the Reformation, if not those of the weather and 
of the lapse of time. However, I am not here concerned 
with the beauties or defects of nature in the Eastern 
Counties, but with a curious episode, dignified by the 
papers with the catching title of “Shriving a Penitent,” 
which has quite recently taken place at Witham, in Essex. 
The ending of names in " ham,” it may be observed, is 
quite as common in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, as is the 
ending “ field ” in Berkshire. Witham I know from the 
railway only, on the line between Liverpool-street and 
Ipswich. But it deserves a place in the annals of the 
Anglc-Catholic revival, for here has occurred an incident, 
which is due, as every pious High Churchman will believe, 
to the heart-stirring and far-reaching effects of the last 
Pan-Anglo-American'Conference, and the pious Episcopal 
Pilgrimage to Glastonbury, although one Bishop, Dr. 
Mitchelson I think, seems to have no very exalted ideas 
concerning either the Conference, or the Pilgrimage. 
Evidently a certain young man at Witham does not agree 
with the Bishop. It appears that, about eight years ago, 
this young man was foolish enough to join that Church 
which owns the Bishop of Rome as its visible head, and 
which another Bishop, the late Dr. S. Wilberforce, unkindly 
called “ a painted hag.” What the young man did during 
that eight years history has not recorded ; but he has now 
returned to the “ Church of his baptism,” and, no doubt, is 
in full emjoyment of those beautiful services, and that 
incomparable liturgy, the very thought of which made 
Newman shudder and shiver. No little fuss was involved 
in the return of the wanderer, in the Shriving of the 
Penitent. Why he'could not, and did not, as a presumably 
baptized member of the Church of England, simply approach 
the Lord’s Table with other members of the same Church, 
(or, as he might do in many places, with people no/ members 
of the same Church), and then take a pew, or a part of one, 

I do not understand. 

Perhaps the opportunity was too good to be lost. And 
really in these days, when so many wretched people avow 
themselves the slaves of a foreign Bishop, and pretend to 
like Latin services and half Communion and relic-worship 
and Mariolatry, it is quite refreshing to find one, even 
in the remote perspective of Witham, who now considers all 
these to be fond things vainly invented, and returns to an 
open Bible, and to the dear old Church of England. Canon 
Ingles, of Witham, put .the interesting penitent to a good 
deal of trouble, for the young man had to profess his desire 
to return to “ our branch ” of the Catholic Church, i.e., the 
Church of England as by law, not by Christ, established; 
and further had to renounce the errors of Rome, while 
embracing, as Sydney Smith put it,the errors of Anglicanistn. 
What the primary error of Anglicanism was, the Pope in his 
letter to Cardinal Vaughan, on the occasion of the Ebbs 
Fleet commemoration, has plainly told us. It was the 
separation from the centre of unity, and the lapse from the 
holiness of the faith. Some High Churchmen are, or were, 
fond of saying that the Pope takes kindly views of the 
Church of England. Bless me, I take kindly views of that 
society. So did Newman, Manning, Ward, Faber, and 
many others. But kindly views do not prevent us saying 
and seeing, what the Pope says and sees. Finally, the 
interesting youth at Witham was absolved by Canon Ingles 
and solemnly received according to the S. P. C. K., a 
respectable society which, not so many years ago, at the 
nstigation of a former Archbishop of Canterbury (not 


Augustine), deleted from all its publications the phrase 
“ Mother of God,” as applied to Our Lady. By the way, I 
wonder what the Russian Archbishop of Finland, who was 
industriously trotted out as a sort of counterpoise to the 
Pope’s Envoy at the Jubilee festivities, would think if he 
knew of this little fact ? I fancy it is not the only little fact 
of which the Archbishop remains in blissful ignorance. 

However, to return to our sheep (as the French say) of 
Witham. He was obliged to renounce the errors of Rome 
before he as an interesting penitent was shriven. I like 
that phrase “ shriven ” ; it is so charmingly Anglo-Saxon, 
and reminds one of the happy times when, as the Bishop of 
Bristol would say, England had nothing to do with Rome. 
But what are the errors of Rome? Will any two Anglicans, 
of the six points and seven lamps or any other school, 
agree regarding them? What might be errors at, say. 
Bishop Ryle’s Cathedral, if he had one, would not be 
errors at All Saints’, Plymouth, or St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gardens. Here is a serious difficulty. The Witham 
wanderer may be perfectly orthodox in Essex, and yet find 
himself regarded as a hopeless heretic in other more 
advanced places. How far they go in the mysteries of 
Ritualism at Witham I have no idea, my only acquaintance 
with that place being when viewed from a railway carriage 
window, as I have had already the honour to observe. But 
I can remember, 25 years ago, with what disdain and con¬ 
tempt all true Catholics of the Church of England looked 
down upon the “ less Catholic,” or “ mere Anglican,” of 
their co-religionists. It is quite within the bounds of possi¬ 
bility that the young man of Witham might be actually 
“ refused the Sacraments,” should he go to open his grief, 
as the Prayer Book elegantly puts it, to an Anglican priest 
who is “ very Roman.” Rome may have its disadvantages, 
but at any rate you know where you are, and will not find 
50 different religions in 50 different churches. If our Witham 
friend has a taste for travel, and is in a position to gratify 
that taste, he will not have to go far, even on the Eastern 
Counties line, before he finds out the truth of my remarks. 
And if he will produce 50 members of the E. C. U. who are 
quite agreed upon all or any of the errors of Rome, I shall 
cheerfully, with the Editor’s kind permission, publish their 
names and addresses in The Tablet. Can I say more? 

To amplify this. Let it be granted, as taught at Witham, 
that there are errors of Rome. Very good. Then why 
do our friends pant and pine for union with Rome ? Surely 
to wish to be part and parcel of a Church which teaches 
error is somewhat singular, to say the least. If I thought 
the Roman Communion was erroneous in her teaching I 
should say: Get thee behind me, Satan! But this is 
impossible, for all Catholics believe that the Church to 
which they belong is infallible in faith and teaching. Now 
can our Witham prodigal say as much of the fold to which 
he has, after eight years, returned? And, if he cannot, 
what advantage has he gained ? He has, from his own 
point of view, renounced certain errors, and embraced 
others. He has left a communion which claims to be the 
one Oracle of God, and joined another which is the Oracle 
of nothing and nobody, or of anything and anybody. The 
Church of England either teaches the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, or she does not. If she 
does, then, as she differs from every other Christian society 
and is unique in Christendom, she must be the One True 
Church of the Living God. If she does not—why belong 
to her, or, as in the case of the Witham straggler, why 
return to her? It used to be said that the late Mr. 
Machonochie, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, held that there was 
no salvation apart from the See of Canterbury, in which 
case Heaven will not be inconveniently crowded. Possibly 
Canon Ingles and his Witham neophyte think so too. A 
man may save his logic and lose his soul. Or he may lose 
both his logic and his soul. But it is well in this world 
to be consistent (although nothing in human intercourse is 
more tiresome than a uniformly consistent person), and if 
Anglicanism be the D'vine Relevation, then people are 
quite right to become ..aglicans at Witham, or elsewhere. 

My old friend Mgr. Tylee told me that many years ago, 
when he became a Catholic, he met in Rome the then 
Vice-Piincipal of Cuddesdon Theological College, and 
informed him that he wa.s no longer a member of the 
Church of England. The V.P. lifted up his hands in holy 
horror, and ejaculated, “ May God forgive you ! ” Why 
this pious prayer ? Tylee, having been received in Paris, 
could hardly be accounted a schismatic, at least from the 
Geographical Catholicism point of view, and became such 
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only when he returned to England, and refused to attend 
Domestic Liturgy or Family Prayers. But what was there 
to forgive ? We are assured that High Anglicans long for 
re-union with Rome. Well, if an individual Anglican does 
that which other Anglicans wish the Church of England to 
do in a corporate capacity, why should he be blamed ? If 
re-union is right in a society, why is it wrong in an indi¬ 
vidual ? We ought to be in communion with the Bishop of 
Rome as our forefathers [were, say our friends. Quite 
so—and, therefore, why find fault with those who agree 
with this, and re unite themselves ? To do so is either 
right or wrong. And if it be wrong, why do High Church¬ 
men profess to pray for re-union, and then ask forgiveness 
from Heaven for those who act as well as pray ? 

1 have a suspicion that one condition of reunion, on the 
Anglican side, is that Rome should cease to teach, or 
apologize for her teaching, in the past. But (to suppose an 
impossible case) if Rome were to withdraw one jot or tittle 
of her doctrines, how would things be better? We should 
have another Church in the world which professes her 
liability to go wrong, and in that case to be Anglican or 
Catholic would be simply a choice of evils. Why trouble 
oneself about, why attach oneself to, any Church which 
allows she may err ? Of what use is such a body throughout 
the changes and chances of this mortal life? At the 
Reformation the Church of England professed that for 
1,000 years she had been in error in her obedience to the 
Holy See. If she was in error in that respect why not in 
other matters before or since ? A guide who is not sure 
that he can guide is hardly trustworthy. Now Anglicans 
can hardly ask us or expect us to follow the example of 
their National Church, and to confess to an astonished and 
perplexed Christendom that after all we too may be, or 
may have been, wrong. If the Church be “ the pillar and 
ground of truth,” how can she teach or define what is not 
the truth ? I fear that the Witham neophyte and his 
spiritual adviser have not looked at the question from this 
point of view, nor asked themselves. Can a society which 
professes that it may possibly teach error be said to teach 
at all ? Or can such a society be a Divine Teacher ? To 
say that it can is manifestly absurd, and I regret that our 
friends seem to lack that keen sense of the ridiculous which, 
I think, Faber held to be a great help on the way to 
heaven. _ 


NOTES. 

A correspondent of The Guardian, in his account of the 
Old Catholic Congress at Vienna, does not seem quite 
pleased with all that occurred at the same. He deprecates 
the “ vigorous, not to say bitter, denunciations of Rome,” 
and the absence “ of anything like pure theological discus¬ 
sion.” The last is not surprising. Any such discussion 
would have accentuated the theological differences which 
exist between Old Catholics, Anglicans, and Easterns.—to 
say nothing of differences among Ang’icans themselves. All 
these agree in one thing, namely in rejecting the Pope’s 
authority. And if they agree in other things to-day, there 
is no reason why they may not disagree to-morrow. As to 
“ binding the severed members of Christ’s Church together,” 
the Old Catholics, and the other decomposed sects patronized 
by the Lambeth Conference, take an odd way of helping 
such a work, for they began by severing themselves from 
that Catholic unity which they had previously enjoyed, and 
from that world-wide Church with which High Churchmen 
declare they desire reunion. The fraternization with 
modern separatists and dissidents from Rome appears to 
be a curious method of obtaining, or trying to obtain, union 
with Rome. 


Canon Mason of Canterbury mourns over the suppression 
of the See of Arles. Some people will doubtless think that 
the Pope has at least as much right to suppress a See, or 
create a new one, as has the British Parliament. We have 
heard before now, of the suppression of Anglican bishoprics, 
and the creation of fresh Anglican Sees, and if such action 
be not wrong in England or Ireland, why is it wrong in 
France! If someone has the right to make a new See, he 
surely has the right to suppress an old one. When 
Augustine came to our shores, Gregory cut and carved out 
new Sees in England, just as, in later years, Pius and Leo 
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have done, and by exactly the same authority. “ The kind 
of dean ” to quote Canon Mason, who came to Ebbs Fleet 
to represent the consecrator of Augustine, is at least in full 
communion with Rome, as were Augustine and his conse¬ 
crator, and as is not Canon Mason. 


Canon Mason observes that Gratry " spent his last days 
in combating the false dogma of Papal Infallibility.” That 
Gratry opposed, because, as he afterwards allowed, he did 
not understand the dogma, is true. But he three years 
later ex animo accepted the same, and noted the modera¬ 
tion of the Vatican definition itself, which of course, like all 
definitions, was a limitatior: as well. Gratry described the 
dogma as he had resisted it, which was different from that 
laid down by the Vatican Council. He opposed what did 
not exist, and acknowledged hismistakeandmade submission 
and adherence to the definition, and we think that Canon 
Mason might have mentioned this, unless, as is perhaps the 
case, he did uot know of it. 


In a very interesting performance at Domrdmy, the career 
of Joan of Arc is made the subject of a theatrical repre¬ 
sentation in the spirit of the old Mystery Plays, or of the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. Acted by the neighbour¬ 
ing peasants in the open air, near the cottage where the 
Maid was born, and close to the fields and woods which 
were the scene of her visions, this simple rustic drama 
attracts visitors from all parts of France, and is called by 
the Paris press the popular national drama. The Mystery 
of Joan of Arc, as it is entitled, written in very simple 
dialogue, and divided info eight scenes in which the principal 
events in the life of the heroine are portrayed, is performed 
by 300 peasant-actors with such earnestness and pathos as 
to hold the audience enthralled, and to charm even the 
critics who had come to scoff. The initiative in organiz¬ 
ing the performance is due to the author of the drama, the 
Abbd Meiguien, cur^ of the adjacent parish of Mesnil-en- 
Xantois, who has for ten years been labouring to put his 
idea into execution, and to overcome the many obstacles 
thrown in its way. Failing to receive support from the 
cur^ of Domr<imy he assembled the peasants of his own 
parish, narrated to them the story of the Maid, and drilled 
them in the parts they were to play in enacting it. Backed 
by the support of the Bishop of the diocese, he was able to 
raise the necessary funds, and finding on his arrival in Paris 
in the prosecution of his purpose that the play of Joan of 
Arc was being performed at the Ambigu, he persuaded the 
manager of that theatre to pay a visit to Mesnil to review 
his rustic actors. Their docility and intelligence made so 
great an impression on the Paris manager that be readily 
consented to provide the scenery and dresses, to supervise 
the preparation of the theatre, and to direct the perform¬ 
ance. 


An interesting ceremony took place at Arezzo on Septem¬ 
ber 16, in the re-consecration of the Servile church of San 
Pier Piccolo, restored from the state of ruin and dilapidation 
to which it had been reduced, with money disgorged by the 
Treasury under compulsion of a judicial decree. The law of 
1866 for the suppression of the religious orders had been 
interpreted by the authorities as legalizing the spoliation of 
the parish churches served by regular clergy of those 
Orders, though provided for by special funds set aside for 
the purpose, and these revenues had been for the last 28 
years thus illegally expropriated. Several of the despoiled 
religious having appealed to the tribunals, the case was 
decided in their favour, and the judgment of the inferior 
court was confirmed both by the first Court of Appeal, and 
by the final Court of Cassation. The Treasury is con¬ 
demned, not only to the future payment of an annual sum 
corresponding to the original endowment, but also to resti¬ 
tution of the arrears for the entire term during which it has 
been illegally sequestered. The re-opening of the church 
re-decorated and embellished with the sum thus refunded, 
was hailed with general rejoicing not only by the parishioners, 
but by all the citizens of Arezzo. 
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A new and sinister light is thrown on the tragedy of the 
unhappy Empress Charlotte of Mexico in the journal of a 
tour in the New World just published by Winefred, Lady 
Howard of Glossop. She declares that she found it to be 
the general belief in Mexico, where, indeed, it was spoken 
of as a notorious fact, that the illness by which the reason 
of the Empress was overthrown on her journey to Europe 
in 1867, was caused by poison, administered to her through 
the agency of an Indian woman who had access to her 
kitchen, by orders of the Republican leaders, in their fear 
that her energy and talent might secure support for her 
husband’s cause. “There exists in Mexico, as well as 
in some other parts of the world [says the authoress], a 
certain shrub, inexpedient to name, the root of which, 
ground into a fine soluble powder, can be easily mixed with 
food and drink, and is almost impossible of detection. For 
the first few days it seems to work insidiously, without 
visible or outward sign, except a certain restless, nervous 
agitation, followed before long, however, by a vague ma/aise 
and inability to sleep, combined with feverish and morbid 
anxiety of mind, culminating in constant worrying suspicion 
of poison and fear of assassination. The memory fails, all 
kinds of illusions and delusions arise, the brain becomes 
more and more darkly clouded, till the intellect gives way, 
and a state of complete insanity results, in which the 
unhappy victim may live a vegetating life for an indefinitely 
longer or shorter period, but for ever hopelessly and irre¬ 
trievably alienated in mind.” This drug, infused in the 
Empress’s coffee a few hours before she sailed, in appar¬ 
ently perfect health, is said to have been the cause of her 
incurable mental illness. 


There appeared in The Chttrch Times recently a glowing 
and kindly written description of a visit paid by some 
Anglican pilgrims to certain French churches. Their appear¬ 
ance did not escape the notice of French Catholics, as the 
following lines show. 

Chartres. Pelerins anglicans d la cath<!drale ,—On lit dans la 
Voix de Notre-Dame de Chartres : 

“ Le 27 aout, nous avons vu, dans I’eglise de Notre-Dame de 
Chartres, un p^lerinage d’un caractire i part, qui a certaine- 
ment ddifid les tdmoins. Un groupe d’une vingtaine d’Ang'ais, 
appartenant h. la secte anglicane qui se rapproche le plus du 
catholicisme, k la religion puseiste, a trks devotement assistd k 
a messe capitulaire et prid devant les Madones. 

“ Les Anglais arrivaient de Solesmes, oil ils s’^taient rendus 
pour visiter, dans leui cdlkbre abbaye, les bdnddictins, et en¬ 
tendre Ik I’exdcution des melodies grcgoriennes qu’ils ont 
adoptees pour leur office, en Angleterre.—La presence de ces 
pelerins, encore hdrdiiques, mais sans doute tons ddsireux de la 
v^rit^, nous a rappele la visite, d^jk bien ancienne, du docteur 
Pusey, leur maitre, k notre venerable ifveque Mgr. Regr.ault 
avec qui il voulut avoir une conference, aprks avoir prid, lui 
aussi, dans notre basilique.” 


A correspondent has communicated to The Times an 
interesting description of the growth and present position 
of higher-grade Board schools. There can be no question 
of the comparative inferiority and lack of organization in 
the lower strata of secondary education in this country. 
The School Boards in certain of our great towns have 
found it necessary to provide for the increasing number of 
children whose parents keep them at school after the 
compulsory age. At first a seventh standard was 
added, then ex-standard classes were formed, and finally 
these were drafted off into central schools, which are 
now known as the higher-grade schools. They are thus 
a natural outgrowth of elementary education, and hold a 
place similar to that of the higher Primary schools in 
France. The lower classes are taught as at a Public Elemen 
tary school, and the upper classes as an “ organized science 
school,” under the Science and Art Department of South 
Kensington. The schools provide a course of instruction 
extending for three years beyond the Sixth Standard of 
Elementary schools, and include in their curriculum science, 
drawing, English subjects, and at least one modern language. 
There are now sixty of these higher-grade schools at work 
in the country, fifty-five of which are under the control of 
the School Boards. The correspondent does not make 
very clear the connection between these schools and the 
rise in the School Board rates. He rather implies that the 
grants made by the Science and Art Department bears a 
considerable part of the expense of the higher classes. 


Even The Daily News gives itself away sometimes. By 
way of discounting, by anticipation, the operation of the 
Church Congress at Nottingham on the School Board con¬ 
troversy, our contemporary opines that though but few 
echoes of the struggle will be heard, the subject may come 
in when national education is discussed. After a plaintive 
demand as to “who is to take the side of the rural 
Wesleyans, whose children are forced into the clergyman’s 
school,” our contemporary very properly remarks: “ It is 

a farce to call anything Natural Education which is not 
open to all the children of the nation, without any outrage 
on the parents’ rights. Surely the most elementary right 
of a parent is that of teaching his own children his own 
religious views, and of being absolutely secure that at the 
National school nothing shall be taught or even insinuated 
to set his child against his Church or his creed.” These 
words are certainly the sentence of a Daniel come to judg¬ 
ment. They state with admirable clearness and precision 
the principle of the Catholic grievance against the Board 
schools. It has taken Tlu Daily News a long time to get 
to the bottom of the matter, and we thank it for doing us 
the compliment of taking a stand alongside ourselves. 


One of the most noticeable features of the recent eleventh 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in Paris during 
the first week of September, was the large number of 
Catholic priests who were members and frequently took 
active part in it. Of course Germany and Austria, as usual, 
sent several ecclesiastical savants, among others the Revv. 
Professors Hardy (Fribourg), Sedlacek (Prague), Hyvernat 
(Washington), Lamy (Louvain), and Neteler "(Westphalia). 
But the preponderating number of ecclesiastics were French 
Abbes, which is a gratifying testimony to the increased 
interest in the higher studies, especially of scriptural 
criticism, now awakened in the ranks of the French clergy. 
Conspicuous among these were the famous Dominican 
Assyriologist, Pfere Scheil, O.P., and the Abb^ J. B. Chabot, 
the distinguished Semitic scholar, each being secretary of 
his respective section. The Abb6 "Vigouroux, and several 
of his collaborators, such as M. le Camus, Mgr. Graffin (of 
the Catholic Institute, Paris), Pfere Lagrange, O.P., (of 
Jerusalem), Dorn Jean Parisot, O.S.B., were also much 
in evidence. The number of papers contributed by Catho¬ 
lic ecclesiastics was fairly considerable, and their collabora¬ 
tion in the Congress was evidently much appreciated. At 
the extremely brilliant reception in the new Hotel de Ville 
on the Friday evening, it was a commonplace that so many 
soutanes had probably never before been seen together in 
those gorgeously decorated and illuminated salons. 


Much has been written, on both sides, concerning the 
recent prosecutions of vernacular newspapers in India for 
seditious and disloyal language. It is always interesting 
for Catholics to observe what is the view taken by our own 
missionaries in the country itself, as they can be suspected 
of prejudice neither against the natives nor against the 
Government. The Bombay Catholic ' Examiner, which is 
managed by the Jesuit Fathers of that archdiocese, thus 
writes on the subject, in reply to the local Gujrati-. “Judg¬ 
ments as accurate as those which the editor of the Gujrati 
may lay claim to, are disposed to see the shortcomings of 
the proprietors of the Bratoda in a different, and—need we 
add—a more correct light. The petty spirit of sedition is 
manifestly abroad, and it is high time that all mawkish 
sentiment were set aside, and a question of gravity treated 
with the seriousness it calls for. An ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure, and we would indeed be 
very wide of the mark, were we to advocate the continuation 
of a policy, by Government, which gives such organs as the 
Pratoda a free hand in sowing broadcast the seeds of a 
plant as noxious as the one which has already cost the 
lives of two devoted servants of the Crown—the seeds of 
rank disloyalty.” 


Much ill-feeling has been caused in the past by the fact 
that Catholic and Lutheran schoolchildren in Russia have 
been compelled to assist at the religious services in the 
“ Orthodox ” (Schismatic) churches on the Imperial feast- 
days, and also at the public prayers before class to join 
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with the “ Orthodox ” children. The Tsar has now ordered, 
(i) tltat the (jbligatory attendance of non-Orthodox children 
in the Ortliodox churches on the above feast-days be dis¬ 
continued ; (2) that the prayers appointed to be said by all 
Christian scholars before lessons, in public schools where a 
suff.ciirit number of non-Orthodox children are present, are 
to be changed for special prayers according to the rite of 
each particular confession. 


Particulars will be found in another column of a proposal 
to perpetuate the memory of the recent celebration at 
Ebbs Fleet by building a simple but convenient church in 
the eastern part of Ramsgate. Such a church would 
supply a want that has long been felt, and, dedicated to St. 
Ethelbert, would be a fitting thank-offering for the blessings 
which first came to England by way of the Isle of Thanet. 


The October number of The Nineieenth Crrr/wrj contains 
an article under the alarming title “ The Coming Revolt of 
the Clergy.” With eager apprehension we cut the pages of 
the Review, wondering the while whether this new revolu¬ 
tionary outburst was directed against the State or the 
Bishops. Alas ! it w'as merely a country parson’s grumble 
because he does not benefit under the recent Agricultural 
Rates Act. The Rev. Heneage Jebb may state his own 
case. “Ibis matter requires careful explanation, for the 
result of this extraordinary Act would escape any but a! 
cartful observer. Under this Act the occupiers of agricul¬ 
tural land pay one half only of the rate in thetound 
payable in respect of buildings and‘other hereditaments.’ 
1 he deficit caused by this relief to the agriculturalists is 
supposed to be covered by a special grant from the Local 
laxation Account. But this grant in relief is a stereotyped 
sum, the amount beingfor five years. Therefore if, 
as it often happens, the rates increase, there will be a defi¬ 
ciency not covered by the fixed Local Taxation Grant. This 
deficiency, as the agriculturalists are to be relieved, will fall 
mainly cn ‘ the buildings and other hereditaments,’ — s.e. op 
the tithe. For the rateable value of the tithe in many 
country parishes often amounts to that of all the house 
property put together.” In cases in which the value of the 
tithe exceeds that of all the house property in the parish 
the tithe-owner can hardly expect much sympathy even if 
for a time, and until the period of readjustment comes, his 
rates are increased. 


But the astonishing thing is that Mr. Jebb should speak 
as though the Tory party had been unmindful of the 
interests of the Established Church—and by interests, of 
course, we mean pecuniary interests. Why this ungrateful 
forgetfulness of the Act which destroyed the Welsh anti¬ 
tithe agitation, and condemned the English landlord to 
collect the parson’s debts ? The Anglican parson has long 
been the spoiled child of the Legislature. Before thei 
Tithe Commutation Act the tithe-owner had to collect the 
tenth sheaf, the tenth suckling, the tenth egg, and the tenth 
lamb as best he could. If a man chose to let his fields 
grow thistles, he could at least derive a sort of melancholy 
satisfaction from the thought that he was helping to starve 
the parson. If no tenth sheaf was reaped none could be 
claimed. In the interests of the tithe-owners the Commuta¬ 
tion Act was passed, and a fixed sum allotted to be paid 
for every parcel of land. We all know what happened in 
many parts of the country and specially in Wales. But 
even in cases where no religious feeling existed to tempt 
men to refuse payment, the tithe-owner, and especially the 
clerical tithe-owner, had many difficulties. On an estate of 
-—say 3,000 acres there might be 15 or 20 tenants, and 
the proper quota of tithe had to be collected from each. 
Applications, and often many applications, had to be made 
to fifteen or twenty struggling and sometimes insolvent men 
every half year. The cost of collection was enormous and 
out of all proportion to the results. Then came Lord 
Salisbury s Government with its simple remedy—make the 
landlord pay instead of the tenants, or in other words make 
the landlord instead of the parson collect the tithe from the 
tenants. From the parson’s point of view the change 
worked a happy revolution. He has only to ask for the 
tithe and he gets it, and in case of any difficulty has a J 
solvent man to proceed against. And it is these same 
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parsons who are breathing revolt against the Conservative 
party, because they were not included in an Act intended to 
bring’relief to a struggling industry, upon which the tithe is 
the most oppressive burden. 


In a most interesting and gratifying contribution to the 
St. Josefs- Missionsbote, of Brixen (Tyrol), the Rev. Dr. 
Michael Ghali, Catholic Coptic priest, who is at present 
studying at Innsbruck University, gives a brief description 
of the Coptic Church and its history up the present day. 
We gather from this that the effect of Leo XIII.’s Ency¬ 
clical of June II, 1895, and his restoration of the Coptic 
Patriarch, have already produced remarkable fruits; 

Bishop Macarius was consecrated in March, 1895, and two 
months later the conversions began, but were rendered still 
more numerous as a consequence of the Encyclical Ad Coptos. 
Filled with enthusiasm by this movement towards Catholicism, 
a deputation of Catholics and recently converted schismatics 
went in September to Rome to thank the Holy Father for all 
he had done, and beg him to carry out what he had intended, 
viz., to elevate the Coptic mission to patriarchal rank. . . . ’I he 
decree to this effect was published December 7 , 18951 .by 
Cyril Macarius, who accompanied it with an enthusiastic letter. 
Immediately several conveisior.s followed ; whole vijlages, like 
that of Makhalafa, were converted ; so that in the single year. 
May, 1895, April, 1896, the number of conversions was 
reckoned at 4 cco, and that in the single district which forms 
the diocese ot Thebes. The Bishop, Mgr. Ignatius, wrote two 
letters to Mgr. Sogaro, in which he communicated the conver¬ 
sions which occurred between May, 1896, and April, 1897^ Tim 
statistics are as follows : In Om-Duma, 17 °; iri Luxor, Keneh, 
Ghibena, Cham.ma, Sohag, and Tahta, 80 ; Kom-Abu-Hagar, 
the eniire village (5C0) ; Donair and Kom-el-Naggar, 81 ; 
Birbeh, the entire village; Azazia, 90; Kom-Gharab and 
Welad Elias, 41 (including 5 Mohammedans); Rayana, 170; 
Mallavin, 260; Hagar-Mictila, 205 ; Our, 2CO; Ronai, 150; 
Nag-Gost, 80 ; three other villages, lijo. Thus altogether over 
2 oco, which, added to the 4 oco of the preceding twelve months, 
make’s up the total of over 6.0CO conversions reported to the 
Holy See by Mgr. Ignatius Beizi, in a note of May 27, 1897. 
These conversions still continue. , t -i 

In August the Vicar-General, Dr. Athanasius Saba-el-Lail, 
reported 750 new conversions—250 in Nazlet-el-Kadi, 4°° 
again in Hagar-Michta, and 25 families in Deir-el-Ganadela. 
At Mallavin conversions occur every day. Thus we may 
reckon over 8,000 new Catholics since rhe consecration of Mgr. 

Macarius in the diccese of Thebes alone. • 

In the diocese of Hetniopolis the Situation is the same. 
Unfortunately 1 have not at hand the documents to give the 
accurate numbers of conversions. But 1 know that at Manfasis 
6co Catholics are reckoned, and some hundreds more at 
Eiidem, Nazlet-Gattas, and Bousb, where’St. Anthony was born. 
Two years ago Catholicism was absolutely unknown in all these 
places. Besides the ether converts, there aie a priest arid a 
i^umnws leader, or overseer), who will certainly 

convert all their flocks. ' ‘ . 

In the patriarchal diocese of Alexandria many conversions 
have taken place, at Mansurah, through the Coptic parish 
Driest ; and at Tanta, Mahallah-el-Kebirah, Zagazig, and 
ijamanud, by the Father* of 'he African Missions; also at 
Alexandria. In this dioo se as D-. Athanasius, V.G. of Thebes, 
says, there are not, as in itie oiner two, merely villages to con¬ 
vert ; Lower Egypt is full of small towns, where it is necessary 
for the work ot conversion to build churches, greater or smaller 
according to the size of the town. Unfortunately, with the 
exception of Cairo, we have only a chapel at Mansurah, and 
that in a private house. ‘ 

Dr. Ghali concludes with a warm appeal for these much- 
needed chapels. Many villages are ready to come over 
entirely as soon as they can get a church. Some of them 
even offer the necessary lard. He concludes: “ The 
miracles of grace which we have seen in part are a proof 
that God wills the conversion of the Coptic nation in its 
entirety.” — 


Messrs. Laslett and Co. have just published the new editions 
of The Garden of the Soul and The Imitation. Believing 
that there is a demand for small prayer books, they have set 
themselves to supply this want wiibcut at the same time 
reducing the size of the type. T he new edit.on of The Garden 
of the Soul, which is quite complete, with Gospels and Epistles, 
IS only 4 by inches, and though containing 745 pag®®! 
only half an inch thick. This result is -attained by printing on 
fine Indian paper of unusual strength and opaqueness. The 
edition may be had in various bindings and at various 
With The Imitation of Christ axg bound up Devotions foi Mass, 
Induleenced Prayer before a Crucifix, Devotions to the Sacred 
Heatt -with Litany, and Prayers to the Holy Family and 
to Our Blessed Lady, thus making a very convenient and useful 
little prayer book. With 576 pages of clear type the book is 
less than half an inch thick. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 

TAe Babylonian Talmud. English Translation. Original 
Text Edited, Formulated, and Punctuated by Michael 
L. Rodkinson. Revised and Corrected by the Rev. 
Dr. ISA.\C M. Wise. VoI. I. Tract Sabbath. New 
York: New Amsterdam Book Company; London: 
George Red way. 

T he Talmud, as most of our readers will be aware, exists 
in two recensions, the Palestinian {T. Yerushalmi) and 
the Babylonian (T. Babli). Both recensions have a 
fundamental text, the Mishnah, in common, and each has its 
own Gemara or commentary on the Mishnah. The Mishnah 
is a compendium of the teaching of certain eminent Rabbis 
from about 50 B.C. down to about a.d. 150. 

The Talmud Yerushalmi embodies the discussions on the Mishnah 
of hundreds of doctors, living in Palestine, chiefly in Galilee, horn the 
end of the second till about the middle of the fifth century, whilst the 
Babylonian Talmud embodies chiefly the discussions on the same 
Mishnah of hundreds of doctors living in various parts of Babylonia 
. . . from about 190 to nearly the end of the sixth century (Schiller- 
Szinessy in Encyd. Brit., s. v.). 

The Mishnah is divided into six Sedarim (“ Orders ” or 
Books, each of which consists of a number of ATassekhtoth or 
treatises, which again are divided into chapters {Perakim) and 
paragraphs or sections {Halakhoth, Mishniyyoth). The titles 
and subjects of the six Sedarim are as follows : 1 . Zera'im 
(“Seeds”), treating principally of agriculture. II. Moed 
(“Festival”); of which more below. III. (“ Women”) 

or Yebamoth (“ Sisters-in-Iaw ”); dealing principally with 
betrothal, marriage, and divorce. IV. Nezikim (“ Damages”); 
mainly concerned with penalties for various offences. V. 

(“ Holy Things”) ; treating of sacrifices, first-fruits, 
and the like. VI. lohoroth (“Purifications”); of which the 
title sufficiently indicates the scope and purpose. 

It is obvious that a rdsumd of the rabbinical discussions of 
some six or seven centuries on topics like the above cannot fail 
to embody a great deal of interesting and useful information, 
though the ordinary reader might perhaps hesitate to subscribe 
the statement that “ the Mishnah ” (to say nothing of the entire 
Talmud) is one of the richest mines of archaeology which the 
world possesses ” {Encycl. Brit, 1 . c.). At any rate it is matter 
for congratulation for students that Dr. Schwab’s translation of 
the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud should now be followed 
by an English version of the Babylonian. 

The translator’s preface, while at first sight it might seem to 
disarm criticism, in fact rather provokes it. How many, asks 
Dr. Rodkinson, “have read the whole Talmud through, and are 
thus competent to judge of its merits?” (p. viii.) We certainly 
have not read the whole Talmud through, and have not the 
smallest intention of using it otherwise than a book of reference. 
Yet it is surely not necessary to have read the whole Talmud 
through in order to form a fair estimate of its general character. 
To do this it is surely enough to have diligently turned over the 
pages of Surenhusius in quest of information concerning Jewish 
ritual ordinances and social customs. And this it may be 
hoped every serious biblical student has done at some period in 
his coursiz of studies. However, Surenhusius has edited and 
translated the Mishnah alone, the place of the Gemara being 
taken by the less diffuse and more systematic commentaries of 
Moses ben Maimon and Obadiah Bartenora ; and it really does 
seem necessary to have struggled through at least one complete 
Talmudic treatise in the translations of Schwab or Rodkinson 
in order to realize the extremes to which tedious trifling can go. 
Mr. Rodkinson protests, with some justice, against a judgment 
of the Talmud being formed from “ single phrases or epigrams 
disconnected from their context.” But we can honestly claim 
to have gone through the whole of the Tract Shabbaih without 
having come upon one single passage, germane to the real sub¬ 
ject of the treatise, that we could quote as likely to produce a 
favourable judgment of the whole. There is indeed an episode 
illustrating the contrast between the impolitic severity of 
Shammai and the tactful mildness of Hillel (the leaders of the 
two rival schools of interpretation of the law), which may be of 
suflficient interest to justify quotation : 

The masters taught: A Gentile once came before Shamai and asked : 
“ How many laws have you ? ” 

“Two laws ; the written and the oral law,” answered the Rabbi. 

“ I believe thee as regards the written law, but I do not believe thee 
as to the oral law,” said the Gentile. “ I will be converted to Judaism 
on condition that thou teach me the written law.’" Shamai rebuked 
him and drove him away. 

He then came to Hillel with the same plea, and Hillel accepted him. 
He began teaching him the alphabet in regular sequence. The next 
day he taught him the letters backward. “ You did not teach me so 
yesterday,” the man otyected. “ Aye. aye, my son ; must thou not 
repose confidence in me ? Thou must likewise repose confidenee 
in the oral law (which appears at first sight different from the 
written law).” 

Another Gentile came to Shamai, saying : Convert me on the con¬ 
dition that thou teach me the whole Torah, while I stand on one foot.” 
Shamai pushed him away with the builder's measure he held in his 
hand. He therefore came to Hillel, and the latter accepted him. He 


told him ; “ What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy fellow ; this is 
the whole law. All the test is a commentary to this law ; go and 
learn it ” (pp. 50, 51). 

A third example is given of a Gentile who “ heard a Jewish 
teacher instructing his class about the vestments of the high 
priest.” The fancy took him that he would become a proselyte 
if his teacher would undertake to secure his elevation to the 
high-priesthood. Shammai, of course, repulsed him, but Hillel 
took him in hand, and after a little quiet talk succeeded in 
making him ashamed of himself. Q. E. F. 

But, as has been said, this passage is merely an episode, an 
Agadah, interrupting the main Halakhic or didactic business 
of the Tract Shabbath. What that business is may be stated 
in the words of the Introduction : 

With this tract we commence the translation of the section of the 
Talmud called Moed (Festivals), containing the following tracts: 
Sabbath, Erubhin, Rosh Hashanah, Yiima, Shekalim, Sukkah, 
Megillah, Taanith, Pesachim, Beitzah, Hagigah. and Moed Katan. 
All these tracts are entirely devoted to precepts pertaining to the obser¬ 
vance of the festivals and Sabbath, such as the performance of the 
different ritual ceremonies on feast days, the manner of sanctifying the 
Sabbath, and the ordinances relating to mourning for the dead both on 
Sabbath and week days. . . . 

The tracts Sabbath and Erubhin . . . contain the laws for the 
observance of rest on Sabbath, and these laws can be divided into two 
separate parts. Firstly, the part prohibiting labour on the Sabbath 
day, and the same time defining what is to be termed labour and 
what does not constitute an act of labour; and secondly the part 
ordaining how the day is to be sanctified and distinguished from a 
week day in the manner of eating, drinking, diess, lighting of candles 
in honour of the Sabbath, and incidentally the lighting of candles in 
honour of the festival of Chanukah, the Maccabees” (pp. xxi., 
xxiii., xxiv.). 

We may further particularize some of the individual topics 
dealt with, from the enumeration of which it will be seen that 
the twofold object of in view is (i) to define the prohibitions 
and precepts of the law, and (2) to provide “a hedge for the 
law," by piohibiting such actions as may more readily give 
occasion even to unwilling or unconscious transgressions. Thus, 
we are told (Shabb. vii., 2, p. 139) that “ the principal acts of 
labour (prohibited on the Sabbath) are forty less one, viz., sow¬ 
ing, ploughing, reaping, binding into sheaves, threshing, win¬ 
nowing,” &c., &c. Then (Shabb. i.) we are instructed as to the 
kinds of transfer which are permitted or prohibited on the Sab¬ 
bath, and as to the kinds of premises to or from which transfer 
is prohibited or permitted ; again (Shabb. v.), as to “ what gear 
animals may go out in on the Sabbath,” and (Shabb. vi.) as to 
the garments proper to men and women on that day, and 
(Shabb. viii.) as to the quantities of various materials that may 
lawfully carried on the Sabbah, and so forth. In Shabb. i, 2, 
and iii.,we are told what occupations it is unlawful to commence, 
and what cooking operations may or may not be begun, as the 
Sabbath approaches ; the object here being—in part at least— 
to avoid being unavoidably led into trespassing on the sanctity 
of the day. 

But whatever may be thought of the intrinsic value of the 
Talmud, of which the Tract Shabbath affords afar less interest¬ 
ing specimen than, for instance, Yoma or Chagigah, or Ketu- 
both, or Kiddushim,\.\stxK can be no question that its translators 
have rendered a welcome service to literature. We can only 
express our regret that as Dr. Rodkinson has deemed it neces¬ 
sary to revise and correct the text of the Talmud Bablt, and to 
omit certain superfluous passages, he has not provided some 
indication whereby the student may know at what points the 
changes which he has deemed necessary have been made. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 

The Christian. By Hall Caine. London : Heinemann. 

T he rhetoric of this story is turgid arid blatant enough, but 
there is a sort of rough vigour running through it which 
will probably carry the reader through to the end. What precise 
purpose Mr. Hall Caine had in his mind when he conceived the 
career of this weak hysterical creature, John Storm, and why he 
labelled the book The Christian it is difficult to conjecture. 
John Storm’s strong emotions are united to a miserable power of 
self-deception, and are accompanied by an infirmity of purpose 
which make admiration for him impossible. He is dominated 
throughout by his love for the girl Glory Quale, and his 
masquerading as a monk in consequence becomes a little 
nauseous. The author has done his best to enlist sympathy for 
him by crediting him with the highest ideals, and the readers 
heart at first goes our readily enough to the young curate in 
his horrified recoil from the worldlicess of the Establish¬ 
ment. His uncle, the Prime Minister, naturally supposing he 
had chosen the Church as a career, had arranged that he 
should begin his clerical life as one of the staff of clergy in a 
parish of which Canon Wealthy was the Vicar. Describing 
the fashionable preacher, the Minister says, “ Ten years ago he 
was made an honourary canon, and when he hears of an 
appointment to a bishopric, he says, in a tearful voice, ‘ I don’t 
know what the dear Queen has got against me.’” However, at 
that first interview with his uncle, John Storm explains that he 
can never marry because matrimony would be fatal to what 
ought to be the detachment of a clergyman’s life. Events move 
rapidly, for Storm takes big resolves on small provocation. He 
finds Glory Quale a nurse in a hospital, but soon discovers 
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that she is slipping beyond his control. Some of the scenes in 
which Glory finds herself are perilous enough, and not very 
delicately described, but the girl has a level head, as well as a 
good heart, and comes scatheless through all her trials. Still 
the sense of her exposed life in London leads Storm to denounce 
the vices of men with what his Vicar considers unnecessary 
vehemence, and to hold up a standard of vircue of which his 
superior remarks that if it were enforced it would “ abolish the 
House of Commons and decimate the House of Lords.” With 
characteristic haste Storm despairs of the Church of England 
within a month. Pouring out his heart to the head of an 
Anglican monastery, he tells of 

the hopes with which he had come up to London, and how they were 
bei ng broken down and destroyed ; of his dreams of the Church and 

■ its mission, and how they were dying or dead already. 

“ What liars we are, sir ! How we colour things to justify our¬ 
selves ! Look at our sacraments—are they a lie or are they a sacrilege ? 
Look at our charities—are we Pharisees or are we hypocrites? And 
our clergy, sir—our fashionable clergy 1 Surely some tremendous 
upheaval will shake to its foundations the Church wherein such things 
are possible-—a Church that is more worldly than the world ! And 

■ the woman-life of the Church, see how it is thrown away. That sweetest 

arid tenderest and holiest power, how it goes to waste under the eye aad 
with the sanction of the Church in the frivolities of fashion—in draw¬ 
ing-rooms, in gardens, in bazaars, in theatres, in balls- 

He stopped. His last word had arrested him. Had he been think¬ 
ing only of himself and of Glory? His head fell, and he covered his 
face with his band. 

That passage is characteristic of the man’s whole attitude. 
He has neither the honesty to acknowledge, even to himself, his 
love lor Glory Quale nor the courage to renounce it. His 
next step is to seek admission into an Anglican monastery. 
Here he makes friends with a certain Brother Paul who, 
wishing to save an unfortunate sister badly in reed of help, 
leaves the monastery without permission, but with the con 
nivance of the new novice. “ When 1 come back in the 
-morning I’ll confess everything and do my penance,” said 
Paul. “And I, too,” said John. And confession appears to 
both a most convenient arrangement, enabling you to commit 
any fault and yet to step out of its consequences. This 
,peculiar sort of religious life, however, does not improve 
Storm’s character, in spite of the prodigious fasts and penances 
which it is understood he imposed upon himself. “ He grew 
cunning and hypocritical, and could do nothing that was not 
false in reality or appearance. When the Father passed him 
he would drop his head, and it was taken for contrition, and he 
•was commended for humility.” It is to be feared that there 
was a little unreality about some of the penances. Thus it was 
his habit to lock himself into his cell and then push the key 
under the door, but we note that on the first occasion on which 
he wants to get out he has no difficulty in scraping the key 
back again. Brother Paul was slowly dying, and occupied the 
next cell. Storm beard the poor man coughing badly and 
feared he would suffocate. The pious novice permitted himself 
to knock against the wall in token of sympathy. “ Paul had 
understood, and John shouted in his joy. But even on top of 
his relief came his religious fears. Had he broken the rule of 
^.silence ? Were they guilty of a sin ? ’’ A little later Paul got 
worse, and John Storm could hear him raving in delirium : 

John hesitated. His impulse was to fly into Paul’s room and lay 
hold of him, that he might prevent him from doing himself any injury. 
-But he reinembered the law of the community that no member of it 
should go into the cell of another under pain of grievous penance. 
And then there was the rule of silence and solitude, which had not yet 
been lifted away. 

But monks are great sophists, and at the next moment John Storm 
had told himself that it was not Brother Paul who was in the adjoining 
room, but only his poor perishing body, labouring through the last 
sloughs of the twilight land of death. Paul himself, his soul, his spirit, 

■ was far away. Hence it could be no sin to go into the cell of one 
whose senses were not there. 

The novice sooii afterwards decides that monasticism is all 
-wrong. He explains to his uncle, the Prime Minister, that he 
had returned to the world because he had come to see that the 
monastic system was based" on a faulty ideal of Christianity, 
which had been tried for the greater part of nineteen hundred 
years, and had failed.” The Prime Minister offers to make 
him a colonial Bishop, but Storm replies that his mission is in 
Eondon, and the judicious reader learns without surprise that 
that mission specially concerns the female part of the popula¬ 
tion. He develops a great scheme for the redemption of 
women, and determines to see what can be done towards “ a 
union of Christendom on a social basis.” As a first step he 
persuades Glory to give up her position at a music-hall, but 
before he had time to do much towards uniting Christendom on 
a social basis he finds that his church had been bought up by 
a syndicate who want the site for a new theatre. At this time 
he comes to an understanding with Glory, and finally asks her 
to marry him. The death of Father Damien sets him off on a 
new lack, and it occurs to him that, as a Protestant curate with 
a mission to unite Christendom on a social basis, he would be 
admirably suited to fill the place of the devoted priest. Without 
staying to consider whether his ministrations would be accept¬ 
able to a Catholic congregation he resolves to throw up his 
great social mission in London, and with delightful egotism 
- takes it for granted that Glory will go with him to live out her 
ulays among the lepers : 


“ And you,” he said, close to her lips, “ are you ready for any¬ 
thing?” 

“ Anything,” she whispered. 

At the next moment she was holding herself off with her arms stiff 
about bis neck, that she might look at him and at her lace sleeves at 
the same time. Suddenly a furrow crossed his brow. He bad remem¬ 
bered the Father’s warning, and was summoning all his strength. 

“ But out there I’ll love you as a sister. Glory.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ For the sake of those poor doomed beings cut off from earthly love 
we'll love each other as the angels love.” 

“Yes, that is the highest, purest, truest love, no doubt. Still- ’ 

“ What does the old Talmud say ? ‘ He who divorces himself from 
the joys of earth weds himself to the glories of Paradise.^ ” 

Her lashes were still wet; she was gazing deep into his eyes. 

“ And to think of being united in the next world. Glory—what 
happiness, what ecstasy 1 ” 

“ Love me in this world, dearest,” she whispered. 

A few days later Glory thinks better of the remarkable scheme 
proposed to her. Need it b: added that Storm at once finds 
that after all he is not called upon to devote himself to the 
lepers ? He was in the act of delivering a farewell address when 
a note from Glory was put into his hand ; he resumes his dis¬ 
course thus : 

“ My good friends all, you came to-night to bid me God-speed on a 
long journey, and I came to bid you fateweU. But there is a higher 
Power that rules our actions, and it is little we know of our own future 
or our fate or ourselves. God bids me tell you that my leper island is 
to b: London, and that my work among you is not done yet.” 

A talk with his uncle, the Prime Minister, enables him to define 
his position : 

“ The Church is a chaos, uncle, a wreck of fragments without unity, 
principle, or life. No man can find foothold in it now without accommo¬ 
dating his duty and his loyalty to his chances of a livelihood. It is a 
career, not a crusade. Once I imagined that a man might live as a 
protest against all this, but it was a dream, a vain and presumptuous 
dream.” 

“ And then your woman movement-” 

“ Another dream, uncle 1 A whole standing army marshalled and 
equipped to do battle against the world’s sins toward woman could 
never hope for victory. Why ? Because the enemy is ourselves, and 
only God can contend against a foe like that. He will, too 1 For the 
wrongs inflicted on woman by this wicked and immoral Ixmdon, God 
will visit it with his vengeance yet. I see it coming, it is not fat off, 
and God help those-” 

The last words usher in the last phase of John Storm’s 
illusions. He becomes a prophet of the coming destruction of 
London and obtains an enormous popular following. It was 
understood that the Derby day was the date fixed for the over 
whelming of the great city. Many fled into the country, but 
thousands who were too poor to leave London determined to 
spend the night of the fateful day in the open air. Still the 
demented monk, for Storm had again joined a religious order, 
had not forgotten Glory. He had been able to regard the coming 
doom of the English capital with comparative equanimity, but 
he was quite upset by seeing Glory Quale on the box-seat of a 
coach going to Epsom. Knowing some of the men who were 
with her, he at once, and with characteristic rashness, jumps to 
the worst conclusions as to the perils of her position. Then he 
decides to murder the girl or, as he explained his project to 
himself, to “ sacrifice ’’ her before she became utterly degraded. 
Having made up his mind to kill her that evening he observes, 
“ But I will say a Mass for her soul in the morning.” It is 
probably unnecessary to pursue further the career of this 
unhappy fanatic, but we may well ask why Mr. Hall Caine has 
called his book Ihe Christian* Its apparent purpose is to 
suggest that Christianity is a failure. It seems a somewhat 
large conclusion to draw from the fact that the world refused to 
listen with proper attention to a devoted but hysterical curate 
whose unstable purposes were all more or less coloured by his 
love for a music-hall star. It is less easy to say whether we 
should blame Mr. Hall Came for the strange travesty of 
Catholic usages and Catholic doctrines which is so prominent a 
feature in his book. It may be that he has faithfully reflected 
what he has seen and heard in certain Anglican circles. 
However this may be,allCatholics will.regret and protest against 
the way in which much that they hold sacred has been mis¬ 
understood and caricatured and made grotesque or worse, 
in this presentment of the career of the Rev. John Storm. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

The French Revolution and English literature. By Ebward 
Dowden. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

W HEN Professor Dowden was Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, a course of 
lectures he delivered had for its object the tracing of the literary 
effects of the ideas underlying the F rench Revolution upon English 
literature. Invited to lecture at Princetown University in coii- 
nection with its sesquicentennial celebration, he revised his 
Clark lectures for the American audience. We cannot dismiss 
a feeling of disappointment at the result. Professor Dowden 
has so accustomed us to expect from him work of original 
thought and insight, that we were surprised he had not a rich 
harvest of both to give us on so important a theme as this 
history of ideas. 
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Taine considered the two chief elements of the revolutionary 
spirit to have been the progress of natural and experimental 
sciences with the application of their methods to the study of 
human society and history ; and the classical tendency reducing 
the particular and individual to general ideas. The former 
undermined reverence for authority or conceptions inherited 
from the past. Reason took the place of authority ; absolute 
freedom, complete emancipation from “prejudices," became 
essential. Godwin advocated this position in his Political 
Justice. Draper advanced it by his contention that nature’s aim 
is not a moral but an intellectual development. Buckle, in his 
History of Civilization, maintained that the intellectual 
element is the dynamic force in society. Mind, not soul, was the 
important factor in humanity. Homan perfectibility through 
the supremacy of the reason became the new evangel. Con- 
dorcet in his Progrls de I’esprit humain foreshadowed the 
golden age resulting. Yet the i 8 th century was more than a 
saculum rationalisticum. In Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Hiloise, 
Goethe’s Wert/ter, and Sterne’s Tristratn Shandy, the worship 
of passion, the abandonment to sentiment, became dissolvents 
of moral and social order. But Burke in pleading for a reform 
of the then disgraceful penal code, not less than Howard and 
Wilberforce in their philanthropic efforts, ennobled the senti¬ 
mental movement till it struck at the slave trade. 

A third element now followed, that which Mr. Morley has 
called “ simplification,” “ a return to nature.” Not the good 
sense, the common intelligence, and the observation of actual 
life for which Pope and Addison pleaded, but a simplification 
of social life ; its nearer approach to rural existence ; the rights 
of man regardless of aristocratic caste or class ; unbounded 
individual freedom. As early as 1757, Brown’s Estimate of the 
Mannets and Principles of the Times impressed these views on 
the English people, and had a considerable audience. Rousseau, 
who was much read in England, pushed the theories farther, 
adding tx'ravagances of his own ; and Thomas Day, whose 
Sandford and Met ton became a manual of youth, reduced the 
theories to persorial practice with disastrous, though amusing, 
results. The agitation for American independence preceded 
the French Revolution, while the democratic teaching of Paine’s 
Common Sense, 1776, was largely assimilated in England. 

Professor Dowden finds in Cowper the writer “who 
undesignedly and unawares, was the chief representative of 
revolutionary sentiment in the days before the Revolution.” At 
first sight this may surprise. But when we recall his humani¬ 
tarian feeling and his tendency to simplification, there is much 
to be said for Dr. Dowden’s position. True, Cowper refused to 
read Paine’s Rights of Man, that his appeal for political liberty 
was not very urgent; but Mr. Leslie Stephen finds Cowper’s 
first independent volume of poems (1782) to be “in substance a 
religious version of Rousseau’s denunciations of luxury;” and 
Professor Dowden, that “ it is, in large measure, a restatement 
of the criticism of society found in Brown’s Estimate oj the 
Manners and Principles of the Times. Yet he was far from the 
extremes of Rousseau. While recoiling from the luxury and 
evils of a spurious civilization, he recognized divine truth ; his 
“equality” was that of all souls before their Creator; his 
“ fraternity ” was that of brethren in Christ; he pleads a return 
to Nature, but he is clear that Nature cannot restore to man the 
glories he has lost unless grace come to the aid of Nature. 

“ Thus the Gospel of Rousseau is translated by Cowper into the 
Gospel according to St. Paul.” 

But it was Godwin’s Inquiry Concerning Political Justice, 
1793. that brought home to the English people most forcibly 
the doctrines of the Revolution ; teaching which Shelley simply 
translated into poetry, which was accepted by Southey, and 
only in a less degree and for a time by Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth. Shelley-like, “ le disciple” of M. Paul .Bourget, lark¬ 
ing the power of original thought, accepted the system of his 
master bloc, a system founded on D’Holbach’s Syst'cme de la 
Nature, Rousseau, and Helvdtius. His doctrines were further 
inculcated by his novel Caleb Williams, and on these lines 
Holcroft and Bage followed him, though with less influence. 
While Godwin was thus busy about the rights of man his first 
wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, put forth “a vindication of the 
rights of woman,’! ® "'Oman as against man than 

for woman as against the sensual and the sentimental estimate 
of many men. The effect of the Revolution on Southey was 
rather emotional, ati affair of sentiment, of the heart, his zeal 
for it was humanitarian ; on Wordsworth and Coleridge it was 
more largely intellectual, creating ideas and new combinations 
of thought. Indeed Coleridge first contemplated the Revolution 
more as a religious thinker, out who felt ihe Divine Presence 
everywhere imminent and active, working in and through 
mundane affairs. A thinker to whom Ihe words right and duty 
had a distinct ethical meaning. His revolutionary ardour con¬ 
sisted in endeavouring to effect a new interpretation of accepted 
things, having first ascertained the idea of each existing institu¬ 
tion and established form of thought. And in this Wordsworth 
approached him. A Divine Presence and a Divine process was 
a conception which, to Wordsworth, was the true interpretation 
of the phenomena of his mind. Southey’s heart turned to the 
Spanish peninsular; the excesses of France disillusioned 
Wordswonh, while Coleridge became captivated by German 
philosophic thought. And so they came out of the mist. 

The fault is, perhaps, our own, but Professor Dowden does 
not convince us that Burns was a poet of the revolutionary 


spirit. It is, of course, extremely difficult to disentangle the 
various influences which became formative in the work of a 
given writer, and though M. Angellier’s admirable volumes on 
Burns support our authors contention, we cannot but feel that 
Burns’ revolutionary ardour was merely skin deep ; he wm too 
eager to declaim it upon occasion; and that the equality he 
sang and believed in was much more akin to Cowper’s than to 
the Encyclopedists’. It was never in him more than an innate 
feeling, never a general principle. 

But the pleasure of Professor Dowden’s book is the chapter 
on Burke. It is said that when Napoleon first met Goethe, he 
declared : “There is a tnanP Professor Dowden finds in Burke 
a man, a complete nature, a full-formed human spirit who, writ¬ 
ing or speaking, put his whole manhood into his utterance. In 
judgment, affection, imagination, will, he was equally profound 
and vigorous. When, therefore, he looked upon society it was 
as an organism at large, with all its boundless instincts, powers, 
and possibilities. He studied human affairs from the vantage 
ground of a great nature, seeing in them the presence and 
guidance of a Divine Providence. Professor Dowden calls him 
“ our highest teacher of political wisdom.” By nature strongly 
religious, he recognized Divine justice even in the ills and mis¬ 
fortunes of private life. How much more, therefore, in the 
affairs of nations. “Like Berkeley,” wrote Sir Pitzjames. 
Stephens, “ whose philosophy harmonizes singularly with 
Burke’s writings, and in all probability had powerfully affected 
his mind, Burke makes duty to God the foundation of every¬ 
thing else : and also, like Berkeley, he referred to the will and 
disposition of God all the principal relations between man and 
man, and regarded the great moral duties, and the rights which 
arise out of them, as divinely instituted, and superior in kind 
and degree to all other obligations whatever.” It is from this 
standpoint of devout reverence for a Divine order, from his 
constant imaginative realization of the greatness and the 
majesty of social order, that Burke judged the ideas underlying 
the French Revolution. Professor Dowden in pages of warmth 
and insight draws out Burke’s judgment, defending it cleverly 
against Mr. Morley by very apt quotations from the witnesses 
Mr. Morley brings against Burke. The reply is effective and 
complete, but is embodied in only a few of the eloquent pages 
in which he gives us a worthy appreciation of one facet of a 
great mind. 

BARING-GOULD’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS, 

The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. New Edition. Vols. 1 . and II. London : Nimmo. 

I N connection with this new edition we may be pardoned for 
recalling to our readers’minds certain traits of the spirit 
and style of the work. Its author has disclaimed for it all pre¬ 
tension of aiming at supplanting Alban Butler’s work. It will, 
we think and trust, supplement it, and will find admission to 
many households from which Butler would be excluded. In the 
two volumes before us, for we will not anticipate, one aim and 
hope of the author would seem to be to repair—except, of course, 
in one point—the dire havoc in doctrine and in liturgy wrought 
by the “Reformation” in England, of which he writes (St^ 
Ethelbert, Feb. 24) : “ It was not to unite England to the 
Roman Church, but it was in order to tear her from it a thousand 
years after this, that another King and another Queen, Henry 
VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth, had to employ torture and 

the gallows. ’ , u v 

“ It would have been unseemly,” he says elsewhere, to nave 
carried prejudice, impertinent to have obtruded sectarianism, 
into a work like this. 1 have been called to tread holy ground, 
and kneel in the midst of the great company of the blessed ; 
and the only fitting attitude of the mind for such a place and 
such society is reverence ■’* (Republished preface to first edition 

of i877;5 . 

Reverence we certainly find, and appreciation, especially 
noticeable in the case of such saints as are commonly pursued 
by tbe calumny or the misinterpretation of the non-Catholic, St. 
Simon Stylites, for instance, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and others. 
Not the least pleasing are the notices of St. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham, and St. Werburga of Chester, of Blessed John de Britto, 
S.J., and of the Martyrs of Japan. 

But on the other hand we must strongly protest that it is far 
more than disappointing, after reading with pleasure a notice of 
St. Francis of Sales, to find that the author has undone it.com- 
pletely by addenda\ in which he makes his own the views of a 
writer in The Saturday Review. He accuses the saint of 
“unscrupulous recourse to persecution when other means 
failed,” representing the Calvinists of Thonon and of the Chablis 
generally as simple peasants, forced at the sword’s point by the 
Duke of Savoy to embrace Catholicity. The truth is that their 
heresy was not of the heart merely : not content with secretly 
believing and practising, they were public thieves and would-be 
assassins ; they had resorted to open violence and full rebellion 
against the civil authority, had razed to the ground Thonon 
Castle, attacked Catholic processions, torn down public cruci¬ 
fixes, altars, and even churches, had laid restraining hands on 
converts, abused public offices for the propagation of their own 
beliefs and the suppression of Catholicity, had in brief abolished 
freedom of conscience for all forms of worship except their own. 
To plead for these contumacious rebels of Thonon, the Bishop 
of Geneva, accompanied by St. Francis, had in October, 159* 
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_admirers and supporters of our own Queen Elizabeth will 

notice the period—headed the Protestant deputation to the Duke 
of Savoy, and on bended knee had begged him to overlook the 
violation of his religious feelings, and to deal mercifully with the 
perpetrators of it. They had openly violated public crder, and 
by what rule of mercy was the representative of order bound to 
refrain from punishment and repression ? 

Of prejudice we find little trace elsewhere. At times there are 
some symptoms of anti-Roman fever, and, of course, the strange 
bent of the Anglican mind in the face of tradition when it 
enforces the Papal supremacy has occasionally shown itself in 
these volumes. For instance, in the biography of St.Marcellus, 
Pope .\.D. 309 (Jan. 16), we find no mention of his letter to the 
bishops of Antioch on the primacy of the Roman Church and 
the unlawfulness of holding a Council without the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff. Neither is any record made of the e.xercise 
of jurisdiction by which St. Gregory II., 731 (Feb. 23), deposed 
John VI., the Monothelite Patriarch of Constantinople ; and the 
strong testimony of St. Cyril of Alexandria in his homily at the 
Council of Ephesus, where he calls Pope Celestine “ Archbishop 
of the whole world, and Father and Patriarch of the great City 
Rome,” is missing. Again, although he quotes PopeSt. Agatho’s 
letter to Constantine Pogonatus, in which the Apostolic Church 
of Rome, it is claimed, is “acknowledged by the whole Catholic 
Church as mother and mistress of all the Churches, and to 
derive her superior authority from St. Peter,” we are not 
informed that this letter was accepted by the Sixth General 
Council as the rule of faith against the Monothelite heresy, nor 

that that Council wrote a letter to St. Agatho (Session XIII.), 

which all the Bishops signed, asking for his confirmation of the 
Decrees (Jan. 10. p. 137). And by what authority has our 

author canonized Rhabanus Maurus? 

But while submitting that he has not always caught the spirit 
of the saints he portrays, we gladly acknowledge that there is 
a great deal to charm, and even more to edify, in this instal¬ 
ment of his work. One most valuable and interesting feature 
is the list appended to many of the saints' lives, of places where 
their relics are preserved and honoured ; another, the mention 
of the symbols by which they are represented in Christian art. 

We need scarcely add that th^work is well printed, mis¬ 
prints being very rare, on capital paper, and suitably bound. To 
furnish the illustrations, the pictures by Fra Angelico, and from 
the Vienna Missal, and other worthy sources, have been repro¬ 
duced, in most cases with success. The ideal portraits of saints 
are mostly after the Jesuit Cahier ; of the English ones, from 
Welby Pugin’s drawings. 


THOUGHTS FOR ALL TIMES. 

Ihoughts for all Times. By the Right Rev. Mgr. John 
S. Vaughan. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Newport. Westminster ; The Roxburghe Press. 

A S the Bishop of Newport remarks, in his preface to Mgr. 

Vaughan’s book, nothing is more needed at the present 
day than knowledge of religious subjects. It is true that 
wisdom often lingers after knowledge has come. Nevertheless 
acquaintance with the truth must precede vrisdom, and very 
usually brings wisdom in its train. If there is, in a multitude 
of cases, little diffeience between Christians and unbelievers, 
as far as spirituality goes, we will venture to throw great part 
of the blame upon the superficial and unfinished religious 
instruction of those who belong to the household of the faith. 
And if there is something unsatisfactory and unreal, something 
that errs by defect or excess, in the piety of many persons who 
mean to be truly religious, and if such persons are often very 
weak in the day of danger, we would ask whether they have not 
come too much under the influence of teaching that is more 
sentimental than enlightened, and that makes too much of 
petty practices which are not learned from the theologians or the 
doctors and fathers of the Church. “ Intelligent spiritual 
views,” as Bishop Hedley says, are absolutely essential to true 
spiritual activity or religion. 

We have of course already, in the very best English, most 
sound and delightful religious teaching. But where ate the 
people now who are familiar with Newman, P'aber, Manning, 
Dalgairns, Oakeley, or Wiseman ? The fact is, if we are to 
make any study at all of religion now, it must be in publications 
that pour out from the press in the hours in which we ourselve: 
live. We seek—we cannot help serking—whit is artual. So 
many things are thrust upon us to read which are novel, and 
seem new, and have an undeniable power of interesting and 
attracting, that the old and unchanging truths concerning 
eternal interests—in fact, the thoughts for all times—must be 
presented before us in new and attractive garb, day by day, if 
they are to lay hold of our attention. The Bishop of Newport 
claims for Catholics “ an intelligent and attractive exposition of 
their religion,” and we thank his lordship for the words. We 
have indeed “ a right to a suffit ient supply of reading of the 
right sort.” The Bishop himself has given us three volumes of 
such reading, which passed, we hope, through the hands of a 
large number of educated Catholics. Mgr. Vaughan may, 
perhaps, count securely on a still larger number of readers for 
the book which is now before us. 

Thoughts for all limes is a title which suits the volume on 
a better ground than the mere difficulty of finding a new title. 
The subjects treated by the author are for the most part of the 
gravest, and are just those subjects which in “all times” have 


the highest interest for the human mind. But the writer’s 
manner relieves the gravity of his subjects, and makes him 
almost in all parts of his book very easy and pleasant to read. 
The writer belongs to his day. He knows what is doing in 
the world. He is at home with the interests and the views of man 
on the omnibus—or the bicycle. He has at heart the latest facts or 
guesses of science. He is a loving observer of nature, and of 
the dear daily world which is ever round about us, if not indeed 
“too much with us.” His comparisons and explanations are 
very modern, whilst he deals with truths and considerations as 
ancient as the eternal hills. His subjects are (we will not go 
into detail), first, God, and His love and wisdom ; secondly, a 
number of special doctrines of the Christian Revelation ; and, 
thirdly, half-a-score of more general subjects, such as “ The 
Riddle of Life,” “Heroes,” “ Man a Microcosm.” Serious 
subjects all; yet the fresh and taking presentation of them, and 
the very numerous eloquent passages recommend the subjects 
even to the modern man. The essay on Vivisection is very 
logical, although, like a great deal of what is written by those 
who differ from the author, it goes round about and at a dis¬ 
tance from the question whether licensed medical men do 
wantonly inflict pain. 

We wish Mgr. Vaughan to have the pleasure of being called 
upon for a revised edition of Thoughts for all limes. The book 
has some deficiencies, which he would then assuredly make 
haste to remove. The author’s facility of speech has betrayed 
him into occasional oratorical redundance. And there are 
instances of such an oversight as “ we would be perplexed,” 
(p. 157). And there are far too many awkward misprints, for 
which it would not be fair to hold the printers responsible. The 
Roxburghe Press has indeed done uncommonly well and grace¬ 
fully what is really its own part in the production of the book.) ] 


HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal. By WILLIAM O’CONNOR Morris. London : Put¬ 
nam’s Sons. 

T hose who are acquainted with Colonel Hc'nnebert’s 
admirable and exhaustive work Annibal, will be tempted 
to feel that any new biography of the great Carthaginian must 
necessarily be superfluous. The very elaborateness, however, 
of the French biography disqualifies it as a popular work, and 
Mr. O’Connor Morris may be congratulated as having handled 
his great theme in a way which is at once exact and attractive 
to the public taste. The question of sea-power and its influ¬ 
ence on the struggle between Rome and Carthage receives an 
amount of attention which gives the book the note of modernity, 
and is yet another trib ite to the wide influence which the writings 
of Captain Mahan command. It is certainly significant,"for 
instance, to note that Napoleon when discussing the oft debated 
question whether Publius Scipio did well to send his army to 
Spain, instead of following Hannibal at the time of his first 
appearance in Italy, does not even consider the possibility that 
the Roman Army might have gone by sea from Marseilles to 
Genoa, and so marched to the Alps ; he contents himself with 
urging that Scipio could not have overtaken the Carthaginian 
army by forced marches, and so commends the invasion of Spain. 
Mr. O’Connor Morris lays proper stress upon the part played 
by naval strength, and recogn zes that the primary object of sea- 
power is to secure freedom of transit across the water. But 
the historical application and interpretation of this secret of the 
strategy of the sea is very difficult in the face of insufficient 
information. Thus it is impossible not to feel that Mr. 
O’Connor Morris sometimes infers that supremacy at sea had 
passed to one Power or the other from the simple fact that 
events took place which could not have happened if that 
supremacy had been properly wielded. Rome, no doubt, was 
the stronger at sea in the beginning of the struggle with 
Hannibal, and it may be supposed that this caused the long 
march from Spain across Gaul and over the Alps. On the other 
h.and, Hannibal must have been repeatedly reinforced from 
Africa, and soma of the troaps m 1st have come by sea. 
His armies were no doubt recruited to a large extent in Italy 
itself; but the elephants, the stock of which was replenished more 
than once, must have come by sea. Again, note that while Scipio 
Africanus had no difficulty in carrying a large force to Africa, 
there seems to have been no attempt made to prevent Hannibal 
from doing exactly the same thing a little later. Had Carthage 
recovered the mastery of the sea between the landing of 
Africanus and the battle of Zami.’ But if, in some instances, 
our author’s inferences as to the balance of naval power seem 
unsupported, we have nothing but praise for the picture which 
he has piesented of the great duel between Hannibal and 
Rome. No one bat a specialist could lay the book down with¬ 
out h.aving a clearer idea of the magnitude of the task which 
the Carthaginian so nearly accsmplished. Cut off from his 
oase, with his communications in the air, this great raider lay 
encamped in Italy for sixteen long years. Even to the last the 
terror of his name and the memory of his murderous victories in 
the early years of the campaign prevented the Romans from 
ever bringing him to bay. He went at his own time, unmolested 
in the land and unmolested on the sea. And of all the causes 
.vhich led to his ruin, the chief was the fatal fascination which 
;mp re in Spain exercised over the Carthaginian Govern- 
nent. The description of the strategy of the campaign which 
ended in Nero's triumph at Metaurus is excellent in its sim¬ 
plicity and clearness. 
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MARRIAGE. 

DIX—LANCASTER.—On September jp, at Blackwood, Le.einahagow, N.B.,by 
the Rev. H. Dix, brother of the bridegroom, assUted by the Rev. C. Pippett, 
O.S.B , and the Rev. C. Standisb, O.S.B., cousin of the bride. Godfrey Dix, of 37, 
Devonshire-place, youngest son of John Dix, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Mary, younger 
daughter of the late James Lancaster, of Healhfield, Le.smahagow, N.B. 

DEATHS. 

ACTON,—On SeptemW 94, at 7 3, £lsham*road| Kensington, Sarah Margarett 
the boloYCfi wife of WtlJUm Robert Acton, Esq., of Wolverton Hall, Worcester¬ 
shire, aged 58. R.I.P. 

COLLINGWOOD,—On September 25, at Sturton Retford, John, husband of 
Kate Collingwood, and eldest son of Joseph Anthony and Margaret Collingwood, 
of Hull, fortihed with the Rites of the Church. R.I.P. 

COSTELLOE.—On September 27, at St. Mary’s Convent, Southend, Mrs. 
Costelloe. R.I.P. 

GROOM.—On September 20, at Birmingham, Caroline Mary Groom (Tertiary 
of St. Francis), widow of the late Richard Groom, Esq , and second daughter of 
be late William Duke, Esq., M.D., of St. Leonards-on-Sca. R.I.P. 

HEATH.—Of your charity pray for the soul of Harriet Mary Heath, who 
departed this life, fortified by the Rites of the Church, on September 27, aged 77, 
for 58 years the devoted nurse and frUnd in the family of the late Jonathan Henry 
Woodward and Mrs. Woodw.ard, of 19, Cranley-placc, S.W. R.I.P. 

ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG.—On September 26, suddenly, at Birkenhead, 
Alexina Frances, wife of Lieut.>Colonel Edmund Ross-of-Bladensburg, R.E., 
daughter of the late Hon. Colin and Lady Frances Lindsay, aged 38. R.I.P. 

WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. 

Under the care of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 

Within easy distance of London, and in a most healthy situation. 

Senior Students, resident and non-resident, are pre¬ 
pared for the various Government and Professional Exami¬ 
nations. 

Junior Students receive a thorough classical and 
general education. 

For terms, &c., apply to the Rev. J, Clayton, S.J., Wimbledon 
College, Wimbledon. 

c; AINT X A V I E R’S. RIDGWAY GARDENS, 

WIMBLEDON. 

(Removed from Berkeley-place.) 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL and BOARDING HOUSE for WIMBLEDOM 
COLLEGE. 

For Prospectus address the Misses Bisgood, as above. 

gT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, OLD HALL, WARE- 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. Ward. 

CHURCH NOTICES. &c. 

PRO-CATHEDRAL, KENSINGTON, W. 

UIS Eminence the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP will 
Tl assist and preach at High Mass at n on ROSARY SUNDAY, 
October 3. Vespers at 7, Sermon, Procession, and Benediction of the 
Most Holy Sacrament. 

I. — The School Course is suitable for those preparing for the priest¬ 
hood, for the Professions, or for commercial lile. University Local- 
Examinations (Senior, Junior, and Preliminary) are held every year. 

At St. Hugh’s Preparatory School, adjoining the College,, 
boys are received from the age of seven years. 

II. — The College Course follows continuously on the School Course, 
and is designed chiefly with a view to the requirements of those intend¬ 
ing lo take their degrees at the University of Cambridge, to which the 
College is affiliated. 

For particulars concerning residence at Cambridge apply to lha 
Rev. E. Nolan, St. Edmund’s House, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, &c., of St. Edmund’s College apply to the Presi¬ 
dent, as above. 

A.M.D.G.— FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 

C DNDAY, October 3 : Preachers, 11 a.m., Father Chew, S.J. 

0 4 p.m.. Father GAI.LWEY, S.J. Friday, October 8, 3.30 p.m., Apostleship of 
Prayer, Father CHEW* S.J. 

ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAI., SOUTHWARK. 

OUNDAY Evenings in October, Monsignor ROBINSON. 

The Pan-Anglican Synod. Vespers at 6.30 Sermon at 7. 

ALL SEATS FREE. 

ST. JOHN’S, DUNCAN-TERRACE, N. 

'T*HE Right Rev. Monsignor JOHN VAUGHAN will 

X preach every Sunday evening at 7 during October. 

gT.C UTHBERT’S COLLEGE, USHAW, near 
DURHAM. 

Established at Douay in 1568. 

Temporarily Ke-constituted at Crook Hall in 1794. 

Removed to Ushaw in 1808, 

President : 

His Lordship the BISHOP OF HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 

Particulars regarding the course of education, terms, &c., may be- 
bad by application to the President. 

■pRENCH CHAPEL, St. Louis de France, Little George- 

X street, Portman-square. — Dimancbe prochain, 3 Octobre, Sermou k iih. par 

le Rev. Perc CLERISSAC, dcs Frfcres Preebeurs. 

ST. DOMINIC’S PRIORY, MAITLAND PARK, 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 

ROSARY SUNDAY, October 3. 

A/r ASSES at 7, *. 9 . 1°. High Mass at ii, sung by the Very 
iVi. Rev. F. Gabriel Whitkacre (Priori, O.P., at which the 
Papal Encyclical on the Rosary will be read. 

Blessing and Distribution of Roses after High Mass. 

The Rosary will be publicly recited every half hour from after the 
High Mass until sunset. 

Evening Service at 7, Sermon by the Very Rev. Father Bertrand 
W iLBERFORCE, O.P., P.G. Rosaty Procession, followed by Solemn 
Benediction. 

The meeting of Tertiaries will be deferred to Sunday, October lo. 

OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY, MARYLEBONE-ROAD, LONDON. 
TD OSARY SUNDAY, October 3—Sermon at High Mass, 

XV ji ..m., by Father ROBERT BRACEY (Dominican). At Evening Service. 

7 p.m., by the Rector, DEAN BRENAN. « 

The Rosary Confraternity is canonically established m this cburcb. The Rector 
can enrol members and bless Rosaries with the Dominican Indulgences. On Rosary 
Sunday, and on the eve, all the fai hful can gain the “ tones quoties ' Indulgence, 
i.e., a distinct Plenniy Indulgence for each separate visit to the Rosary Altar in 
this cbuich on the usual conmtions. 

CT. HILDA’S, WIMBLEDON. 

SUPERIOR FINISHING HOME SCHOOL. 

London Masters, Foreign Governesses, High School Method. 

Patron : Cakdinal Vaughan. 

BOURNEMOUTH CATHOLIC HOME SCHOOL 

FOR DELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. 

Established 1872. 

ParticuIarK from Mr. F. H. Remington (Camb.), St. Aloysius, Surrey-road. 

RATCLIFFE COLLEGE, near LEICESTER. 

President : Rev Joseph Cremonini. 

Classical and commercial education. References : The Rev. R. C. Bone, 14,. 
Ely-place, Holborn, London the Rev. J. R. Richmond, St. Marie’s, Rugby. 

FRANCISCAN MONASTERY, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 

'C'EAST OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, MONDAY, 
October 4, 1897. 

CT CHARLES' COLLEGE, ST. CHARLES’-SQUARE 
NOTTING HILL, W. 

Rector: Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D, 

Blessing and Laying of the Stone of St. Anthony’s Shrine 
New Chapel. 

Solemn Pontifical Mass at 11.30 by his Grace the Archbishop 
OF Parios. Sermon by the Very Rev. F. Anselm, O.S.F.C. 

Blessing and Laying of the Slone at 4 p.m. Address by his Grace 
the Aechbishop of Parios. 

Followed by Pontifical Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
Tiansitus of St. Francis. 

CONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY. 

President : His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 
Subscriptions and donations thankfully received by J. B. Cotntiy, 
Hon. Sec., 42, Gerrard-street, Soho. Funds urgently needed. 

CT. FRANCIS’ HOME, SHEFFORD, BEDS' 
^ A School for the orphan boys of Catholics who have been once 
in prosperous circumstances. Subscriptions or donations earnestly 
requested. Very Rev. Henry E. King. 

OUR LORD REVEALED TO ST. TERESA that He 

V-/ would grant anything asked through the intercession of St. Peter of Alcan¬ 
tara. A solemn and public Novena, pre).aratory to the Feast of this gieat Saint 
(October 19), will begin on October 11 in St. Francis’s Church, Bedwortb. Many 
priests, religious communities, and hundreds of pious persons take part in it every 
year. Great and numerous favours of all kinds are obtained through it, as is testi¬ 
fied by many letters received from all parts, thus confirming the truth of this won¬ 
derful revelation recorded in the Roman Breviaiy. llie Very Rev. Mgr. Howlett, 
D.D., wrote : “The Cardinal desire.s me to say that you have his Eminence's 
prayers and good wishes for all your Novenas,” Let us unite our prayers, for our 
Lotd said : “If two of you shall consent upon eaiib concexring anything, what¬ 
soever they shall ask it shall be done lo them.” Pamphlets containing the life of 
the Saint, the conditions, prayers, and advantages of the Novena, and otl^r useful 
information, are sold 3d. each for the benefit of tbc mission. Several thousands 
have already been disposed of. As a limited number only is printed every year, 
persons wishing to secure a copy should send at once their address, written very 
PLAINLY, to the Rev. F. FRANCIS, C.R.P., Catholic Church, Bedworih, near 
Nuneaton, England. Please call the attention of your friends to this notice. 

TV/T ISSION OF ST. AGNES, V.M., WEST HAMPSTEAD,. 

lYX N.W.—This Mission includes the four districts of West End, Fortune 
Green, Child’s Hill, and part of Cricklewood—an area of 4)4 square miles, and an 
increasing population of about 30.000. It is a healthy and Mautiful residential- 
district, but IS only supplied with a small iron cburcb, very disadvantageously 
situated. There are several Anglican churches of old standing in the dbttict, and 
threb new ones in course of erection. Owing to the district Wng so rapidly built 
over, the price of land is rising very fast. 

Catholics who have money to apply toi the advancement of God’s Cburcb and 
cause in England, and particularly those interested in the Hampstead district, are 
invited to inquire carefully into the condition and prospects of St. Agnes’ Mission. 
Full information will be gladly given, and contributions gratefully acknowledged, by 
the Rector, the Rev F. I>. Byrne, Powis Lodge, Pattison-road, Child’s Hill, N.W. 

TN pitiful Christian mercy, through the grace of the Holy 

X spirit lend a kindly ear to this ay of real distress, and for the love of Almighty 
God, the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Maty, send a donation or subscription to help 
the Convert invalid Gentleman for whom the imploring appul is being made under, 
the sanction of the late Lord Kmly and the Very Rev. E. J. Purbrick, S.J., to 
obtain an income of yearly. Ifae case is \cry exceptional, and bis sufi'erings 

extreme. Will Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland mercifully do all they can 
to aid one who is true to the love of His Blessed Saviour before bis terrible positlurL 
becomes more serious. Earnest prayers of the faithful are asked in this matter. 
Father Purbrick having left England, donations and subscription to be sect la 
William Baker, 17, Asbley-road, i^chmond, Surrey. 

T T ARMONIUM in walnut wood. Rare bargain. Suit 

X X Catholic Church. Two manuals, 18 stops, knee swell. Splendid condition. 
Price jCao » otiginal cost ;C44- Must be sold. Apply Dan Godfrey Sons, 7, Agar- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 

AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK 

CX Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 

For Protpectui aad terms apply to tbc Very Ret, X. A. Boxes PrI 
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BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


AND 

ST. JOHN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


LISBON ENGLISH COLLEGE ALTAR WINES. 
VALLADOLID ENGLISH COLLEGE ALTAR WINES. 
CHATEAU DE BEADEORT CHAMPAGNE. 


Conducted by the Fathers of the Society of Jesds. 

The Classical and Mathematical Courses in this College have ^en 
carefully re-arranged to prepare boys for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Lower and Higher Certificates. 

Special Army and Navy Classes. At the Examination held last 
June for admission to Sandhurst the one candidate from Beaumont was 
successful. 

For Pro^ectus apply to the Rev. John L. Lynch, S.J., Rector, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


S T. PHILIP’S, WIMBLEDON. 

HOME PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR THE COLLEGES AND 
ROYAL NAVY. 

[Foosded uodcr the Patronege of his Bminence the late Cardinal Nbwman 
For Prospectus apply to the Lady.Principal. 


CT. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. DANE HOUSE, 

O DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Formerly at Clapbam and Tooting.) 

CONDUCTED BY THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. Principal. 


pRIOR PARK COLLEGE, BATH. 

Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the President, the Rev Bro. W A. Swan 


AGENTS : 

J. G. FOBD AND SOW, 

409, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON W 

Detailed Price I«ist of above and other Wines free on application. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE 

FOR 

FASHIONABLE FUR GARMENTS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 

[(JAYS, Limited), 

163 and 198, Regent-street, London, W. 


Seal Jackets, Capes, &c., renovated and remodelled to 
the present Fashion. 

GENTLEMEN’S FUR LINED COATS from ;^io. 


S. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, 

BANSGATE. 

CTodocted by English Fathers of the Benedialne Orie^ who ve assisted in the 
work of tnition by lay graduates of English Universities. 

This College offers a liberal education for the sons of g e n t lem en destined for 
areers in the world. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of he College 
or to the Rev. the Rector, F ErkenwaJd Egan. 


30TK 

EDITION. 


CURE • 

CONSUMPTION 


138TH 

THOUSAND. 


BRONCHITIS. ASTHMA A UTMRH. 

BY AR EHTISELY HEW REMEDY. Illustrated by numerous cases pro 
Bounced incurable bv the most eminent Physicians. Price as. 6d., post free of 
Author. EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D. Phil. U.S.A., D.Sc., ex-M.R.CS. Eog. 
by Exam., 1870, Lynton House, Highbury, Loodo o, N. _ 

CALLARD AND BOWSER’S 

Butter-Scotch 


Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

A handsome Commemoration Box of BUTTER SCOTCH 
With it will be presented 1 History of the Victorian Era written 
especially for children by Miss Bessie Hatton. 

Price 2s. 6d. Ready Junk ist 

Order at once of Confectioners, as only a limited number will be issued 


LIEBIG 

COMPAM’S EXTBACT 

is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to 
resist Neuralgia, Colds and Influenza; it keeps 
the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A 
perfect essence of Beef; its effect upon the 
system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic 
stimulants. In the Kitchen it provides the essen¬ 
tial features of good cookery—appetising flavour, 
nourishment and digestibility. 
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Pro Ecclesia Dki, pro Rege et Patria. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

-♦- 

ROME. 


(FROM ODR OWN CORRESPONDEMX.) 

Sunday, September 26, 1897. 


O N Sunday last his Holiness said Mass ii> 
his private chapel in the presence of 
vAiiLAn. several visitors and residents of Rome. 

Among these was the Baroness d’Erp, wife of the 
Belgian Minister to the Holy See. During the week his^ 
Holiness granted private audiences to Mgr. Maglione, Bishop- 
of Capaccio, and Mgr. Anzer, titular Bishop of Telepte and 
Vicar Apostolic of Southern Scian-ton (China;. 

P^re Eschbach, Superior of the French Semi- 
PERSONAL naty, has been named a Consultor of the Sacred 
NOTES. Congregation of Propaganda for Oriental Rites.— 
His Eminence Cardinal Frisco has been spend¬ 
ing a holiday at Boscotrecase, the place of his birth.—Mgr. 
Crostarosa has been promoted from the rank of Prelato Votante 
in the Papal Segnatura of Justice to that of Chierico di Camera. 
—Mgr. Procaccini di Monte Scaglioso has been raised to the 
former rank.—Mgr. Belli, having resigned the diocese of Temi,. 
has been appointed titular Archbishop of Chalcedonia.—The 
death has occurred of Comm. Pietro Forti, Chamberlain of 
Cape and Sword to his Holiness .—11 Diario Catalan states 
that the Queen Regent of Spain has signed a decree nomi¬ 
nating Cardinal Sancha y Hervas to the see of Toledo, recently- 
left vacant by the death of Cardinal Monescillo y Viso.—M. 
Charles Scheuch d’ Ahl has been named Chamberlain of Cape 
and Sword to his Holiness.—The Rev. Don Generoso Calenzio,. 
the paleographer and ecclesiastical historian, has been selected 
as Preposto of the Roman Oratory in succession to the late 
Very Rev. Giancarlo Scaramucci. Don Generoso Calenzio is 
a Consultor of the Congregation of Rites and a Latin scriptor 
in the Vatican Library.—Many Italian newspapers report that 
Mr. F. C. Bernand has entered the Society of Jesus. 


The rumour of a uniflcation about to be 
A FRANCISCAN effected among the Franciscan bodies can- 
UNIFICATION, hardly be said to be current at present. 

Rumours of an eventual unification in accor¬ 
dance with the known desires of the Pope have been current, 
for upwards of ten years, since a General Chapter was held at 
Assisi under the presidency of Cardinal Mauri, the late 
Archbishop of Ferrara. The talk of Rome does not deal with 
the question as one to which a solution will be speedily given.. 
But, if my information be correct, the deliberations have now 
come to an end, the conditions of the uniflcation have been 
settled, and the Pontiflcal act of approbation is ready for 
publication. In the religious bodies concerned there is expec¬ 
tation that it will see the light on the approaching Feast of the- 
Seraphic Patriarch. The designation includes the Conventuals, 
Capuchins, Alcantarines, Recollects,Observantines and Riformati,. 
or Reformed Franciscans, as well as the various communities 
of Tertiaries. In spirit and in observance four of these bodies 
are, relatively speaking, closely similar though having diffe- 
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rences of a sufficiently marked character, notably in the matter 
of austerity. These four bodies are those ol the Alcantarines, 
Recollects, Observantines and Riformati. They are all non 
possidenti, or held to a renunciation of the right to possess. 
The revolution has greatly diminished the numbers of the 
Alcantarines and Recollects, so that the General, who has for 
some time been elected to govern all four institutes, has been 
chosen alternately from the Observantines and Riformati. The 
present well-known General is Padre Luigi da Parma, an 
Observantine. The composite body over which he holds rule 
will now undergo a thorough unification. 

Two sympathetic figures have been withdrawn 
OBITUARY, from the spheres of Italian ecclesiastical life 
during the week just ended, and, what is 
singular, two figures upon which were concentrated the cordial 
sympathies of Italian Liberalism. The Cardinal of Messina 
had engaged the sympathy of all the humane by the extra¬ 
ordinary energy of his pastoral zeal; the Abbot Tosti had 
added to a long-standing fame for scholarship and advanced 
views the particular merit of having spent himself uselessly in 
an eflfort after “ conciliation.” Giuseppe Cardinal Guarino was 
bom at Montedoro in the diocese of Caltanisetta on March 6, 
1827. He performed his humanities in the College of Santi 
Agostino e Tommaso at Girgenti and, after the performance of 
his higher studies, merited the title of “ Principe Accademico,” 
or“ Academical Prince "in Sacred Scripture, ecclesiastical history 
and Divinity. With a dispensation obtained by reason of his age, 
he was ordained as priest at Caltanisetta in 1849. After a career 
in the pastoral office marked by singular zeal, he was appointed 
Beneficiary, and subsequently Canon, of the Collegiate Church 
of the Magione, an establishment enjoying the Royal patronage 
in Palermo. His tact and conciliatory disposition obtained him 
the favour, first of the Bourbon, and secondly, of the Italian 
Government, during his term of service as employd in the 
Bureau of Ecclesiastical Affairs for Sicily. In the Consistory of 
February 23, 1872, Pius IX. appointed him Archbishop of 
Siracusa, and m the Consistory of July 2, 1875, Archbishop of 
Messina and Archimandrite of the Church of the Santissimo 
Salvatore. As Archbishop of Messina, he devoted himself with 
unsparing devotion to the care of the cholera-stricken, and thus 
earned a reputation such as that possessed by the late Cardinal 
Sanfelice di Acquavella, Archbishop of Naples. In the Con¬ 
sistory of January 16, 1893, Leo XIII. raised him to the 
Cardinalate under the title of San Tommaso in Parione. His 
state of illness was recently reported in 2 he 1 ablet, but he had 
apparently entered on convalescence, and strong hopes were 
entertained for his definite recovery. To the sorrow of all 
Messina, he died after a relapse but not without having piously 
received the last Sacraments and the Papal Blessing, in articulo 
mortis. His funeral service took place on September 24 in the 
Duomo of his cathedral city. Notable among the countless 
wreaths was that of the municipality. All the civil and military 
authorities assisted at the Solemn Requiem and panegyric. At 
four p.m. the funeral was performed. Mgr. Stagno di Alcontres, 
titular Bishop of Arabisso and Auxiliary of Messina, walked at 
the head of the chapter, which was followed by the confraternities 
and societies of Messina, three bands, the deputies of the 
Sicilian dioceses, the troops, the civil and military authorities 
and countless citizens on foot and iti carriages. The Municipal 
Council has held a commemorative session. Besides the 
syndic, several other speakers delivered highly eulogistic dis¬ 
courses, the Councillor Deleo calling him a man of singular 
charity, and a soldier of charity during the plague of 1887. 
Cardinal Guarino was a member of the Congregations of 
Bishops and regulars, of the Index, of Sacred Rites, of 
Indulgences, of Sacred Relics. In the popular esteem, he was 
papaiile.—'Doxi Luigi “of the Counts” Tosti was born at 
Naples in the month of July, i8ir. Taken at the age of seven 
by his mother on a visit to Montecassino, he hid himself and 
asked to be admitted to the Alunnato, or school of the abbey. 
Breaking thus strangely all domestic ties, he was received into 
the great Benedictine household of Montecassino, where, or in 
connection with which, he passed one of the longest religious 
lives of which history has a memory. After the completion of 
his literary studies in the Alunnato, he was sent to Rome, 
where he studied for many years at San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
at San Calisto in Trastevere, and at the old College of Sant’ 
Anselmo. He made his religious profession on February 13, 
1833, and received ordination as priest in 1836. He enjoyed 
familiarity with, and the favour of, both Pius IX. and LeoXlII. 
The former he followed into exile at Gaeta. Appreciating the 
esteem and influence which he enjoyed in Liberal quarters, the 
Pontiff, after 1870, used his grateful services for the preservation 
for religious use of the convents of the Scala Santa and of San 
Calisto. Don Luigi had attempted to save more, but he had 
only succeeded in effecting thus much. Pius IX. wrote him the 
following letter : “ Carissimo Tosti,—La rete 6 tornata carica di 
certi pescicoli; ne ringrazio il pescatore. Mi fido sufficiente- 
mente del pescatore, ma del mare niente, niente, niente. Al 
pescatore una Benedizione, al mare un anatema.—PlUS IX.” 

“ My dearest Tosti,—The net has been filled with a certain 
kind of small fish. I thank the fisherman. I have full trust in 
him, but in the sea none whatsoever. To the fisherman a bless¬ 
ing ; to the sea an anathema.—Pius IX.” During a summer 
vacation at Montecassino, Don Luigi Tosti had made the 


acquaintance of Don Gioacchino Pecci, then a student in 
theology. The splendid historical attainments of the Bene¬ 
dictine secured him nomination as sub-Archivist of the Holy 
See. During his discharge of that office in May, 1887, he pub¬ 
lished a novella or fable, in which he advocated a reconciliation 
between Church and State in Italy. Unfortunately, the good¬ 
will of the State was to have been secured at the dearest price. 
Perhaps we are still too near to that famous episode to be in 
possession of all the essential facts regarding it. In Rome, 
however, it is commonly believed that a certain private 
transaction between the abbot, acting on the part of the 
Holy See, and the Italian Government, afforded the real 
occasion for, and suggestion of, the too celebrated brochure. 
The Basilicas of St. Peter, St. Mary Major, and St. 
John Lateran, are administered by the Holy See. The 
Ostian Basilica of St. Paul is administered, and neglectfully, 
by the Government. It is understood that Abbot Tosti, while 
attempting to negotiate a transfer of the Ostian Basilica, was 
induced to advocate a hopeless theory of surrender on the part 
of the Holy See. In consequence of the grave censures to 
which it was subjected throughout Italy and other countries, 
the author wrote a letter, full of submissiveness towards the 
Pontifical authority, addressed to Mgr. (now Cardinal) Mocenni, 
the then substitute Secretary of State. The brochure appeared 
during the month of May ; the letter of submission on June 31 
Thus his aberrancy was but momentary, and its rectification 
worthy of, and consonant to, the theories advanced in his 
monumental history of Boniface VIII., and of the relations 
between the Countess Matilda and the Pontiffs of Rome. His 
retirement to Montecassino followed. It may have been that 
had the brochure never seen the light, his last and highest 
title would not have been that of Abbot of Gaeta, but that he 
might have been called to the Sacred College, as was another 
mernber of his family, whose name is also associated with the 
Basilica of St. Paul. In his abbey he received the homage of 
letters and visits from such distinguished and different per¬ 
sonages as Mr. Gladstone and the Queen of Italy. The 
former made a strong appeal to h^m on. behalf of Anglican 
Orders, and when visiting him on a previous occasion had 
written “Floreat” in the visitors’ book. Before his death, 
which was occasioned by fever, he sought and obtained the 
Papal Benediction, and received the last rites of Holy Church. 
His funeral services are being celebrated to-day with great 
solemnity in the Basilica, while Italy and the Church mourn a 
deep los-s : a deep loss to letters, to historical lore, to their 
common and differentiated interests. He has left imperishable 
memorials of his attainments in style, not less than in science, 
in the following works : La Lega Lombarda; La Grande 
Italiana, ostia Matilde di Toscana ei Romani Pontefici; Siotia 
della Badia di Montecassino; Salterio della Verginey Salterio 
del Pellegrino; Salterio del Soldato ; San Benedetto al Parla- 
mento Nazionalej Torquato Tasso e i Benedettini Cassinesi; 
Mealeck; La Congiura di Catilina e la Guerra Giurgurtina; 
Storia d’Abelardo e suoi Tempi; La Storia dello Scisma 
Greco; Ricordi Biblici; Vita di San Benedetto ; II Concilio di 
Costanza; II Regesto di Clemente V., dedicato a Leone XIII. 
A studious Benedictine of the English Congregation, the Very 
Rev. Dom Romuald Woods, has familiarized the English- 
reading public with his swan’s song, the beautiful historic dis¬ 
course on the Monastic Patriarch. It is a rich addition to the 
literature concerning the Benedictine founder by reason of the 
modern adjuncts in confirmation of old legends and beliefs. It 
may be considered as especially remarkable since it is one of 
the few books from the pen of an ecclesiastic which has availed 
to rivet the attention of Liberal Italians. R.I.P. 

The strange combinations which have tem- 
POLITICAL. porarily ensured the safety of the Cabinet, have 
produced an equally strange effect. It was 
meet that Count Cadronchi, whose only studies hitherto have 
been concerned with the reform of police, should have been 
called to rule at the Minerva, if only to set in view the promise 
of a stranger phenomenon. This is the re-ascent to power of 
Signor Zanardelli. He gave signal proof of his incompetency 
by his inability to form a Cabinet after the fall of Giolitti. His 
prestige, his influence (even at Brescia) and his following have 
dwindled daily since. Nothing, however, is more unquestion¬ 
able than that his faded figure looms as the most probable of 
all political probabilities on the horizon. His policy enjoys the 
renown of being anti-clerical. This is the one certain thing 
about it. In his speech on September 20, after some seemingly 
faulty prose about the ever-enduring memories of the day, he 
said : “ I bow with admiration and love before the priest¬ 
hood, when It exercises its lofty and beneficent spiritual mis¬ 
sion ; but this misston is abused and betrayed when it is 
converted into an instrument of worldly interests, of cupidity 
and of ambition. Now, the civil power, which is the law-giver 
and mistress of society, while on the one hand obliged to secure 
the legitimate liberty of the sanctuary, cannot, on the other, 
allow the spiritual authority, which it, with solemn recognition, 
{sic) is called to sanction, to be perverted to political ends ; it 
cannot permit that the church and altar should become the 
symbols of sedition and of civil discords. The State, by giving 
its consent, proves unfaithful to its essential duty, denies itself.” 

It IS impossible to foresee what application Signor Zanardelli, 
as Prime Minister, might be enabled to give to his policy, but it 
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is ominous that one of the strongest associations of his name 
is with Freemasonry, and with what deserves the name of anti- 
elericalism. 

A public telegraphic agency has furnished 
THE the London dailies with a somewhat exten- 

ANNivERSARY sive account of the celebrations made 
OF THE BREACH, throughout Italy on the anniversary of 
the Breach of Porta Pia. A detailed and 
discriminating account could hardly be expected from a tele¬ 
graphic agency. It may, therefore, be that the account was 
prepared in good faith, and without a suspicion of mistake. 
None the less a considerate and impartial witness would be 
compelled to allow that the celebrations have not only been 
formal and banal, but they have shown even a decline cf 
fervour since 1896. This view may be gathered from the 
statements of such different organs as the Ministerial Don 
Chisciotte, the Socialist Avanii, and the Catholic Voce della 
Vcritil. The warmest celebration was made in the offices of 
the last-named paper and of La Vera Roma, since both 
journals suffered sequestration for articles which Liberals have 
declared to be undeserving of any such severity. 

An Irish pilgrimage will arrive in Rome early 
AN IRISH in the month of October. It is being organized 
PILGRI.MAGE. by the members of St. Patrick’s Roman Legion, 
under the guidance of the Very Rev. Patrick J. 
Glynn, O.S.A., Prior of St. Patiick’s, Rome. The Legion has 
been organized by Prior Glynn for the completion of the 
building in Rome of the National Church of Ireland in honour 
of the great Apostle. The headquarters of the pilgrims in 
■Rome will, therefore, be at the Convent of St. Patrick. The 
present pilgrimage will, it is believed, consist of a hundred, or 
even a hundred and fifty members. With it, however, Prior 
Glynn is, he says, “only trying the road to Rome.” It is 
intended to be the first of a series of pilgrimages from Ireland 
and Great Hi itain, where the Legion is flourishing in numbers 
and fervour. Arrangements have been made for an audience 
with the Holy Father. 

His Holiness has sent a letter of presenta- 
ATAPAi, GIFT lion to the Tsar with the gift of one of the 
TO THE TSAR, splendid volumes on the Eorgia Apartment. 

The text is, it will be remembered, by P. 
Ehrle, S.J., and Professor Stevenson. The illustrations are 
worthy productions of the Danesi Company. 


NEWS FROM IRELAND. 

-- « -- 

Cardinal Logue on Home Rule. —Speaking at Rosses in 
Donegal Cardinal Logue took occasion to notice a rumour that 
he was indifferent to the cause of Home Rule, and to the 
dissensions in the Nationalist parly. “ I have heen told it has 
been said—I need not specify the place where, but it is a leading 
place—it has been said that 1 am delighted to have these 
divisions in the country which we have at present. I was told 
by a Bishop that he heard I am delighted to keep them up. 
That is a calumny. 1 have tried as much as any person could 
to put an end to these disgraceful dissension.s. 1 believe what 
was said was I didn’t care about dissensions—all I vzanted was 
a University Bill, and I didn’t care whether the country went to 
ruin. We are all deeply interested in the University Bill, for 
this reason. Our youi.g men having splendid talents are shut 
out from all opportunity of getting a proper career in their 
country for want of higher education. Hence the Bishops, 
priests, and laity of Ireland—such of the laity as have the least 
intelligence—are anxious that there should be a way open to 
our young men by which they can secure those positions to 
which their talents entitle them. That is the interest we have 
in the matter of higher education, but it is an interest that 
concerns only a few. We are not all geniuses. We all have 
not talents of a high rrder, but we have talents that are lost and 
&xt going to waste. Through the injustice that is maintained 
in Ireland our young men are not able to afford this higher 
education without peril to something thqt they prize more than 
temporal interests—without peril to their faith. That is the 
extent to which I am interested in the University question, 
which, according to some of my friends, overshadows and 
outweighs all o her matters in my estimation, but, as 1 
said, that is a m.atter that concerns only a few. They are a 
minority of the population, but 1 assure you when a Bishop’s 
heart is touched it is not but a few merely^ but by the 
whole people. Anyone who would say of me, or my 
venerable colleagues of the Episcopate, that we would sacri¬ 
fice the good of the whole country to any one measure, 
no matter how important, has simply uttered a calumny. 
Another thing some of the priests told me is that it was said 
by some that I didn’t want Home Rule. Whatever shadow of 
excuse or justification there might be for the other assertion 
there is certainly none for this, because, though I never took an 
active part in political matters, though I never took a leading 
part, yet up to the present, whenever there was a call on the 
part of the country, and a call especially to promote self-govern¬ 
ment in Ireland, that call never found me deaf. It is the 
greatest calumny of all, and if there were any other reason for 
me wishing that the destinies of the country should be placed 
in the hands of the people it is the one I mentioned the other 


day at Donegal. We are simply serfs now, not attached to the 
mistress of the State or to her Ministers. We are serfs 
trodden down by the heel of a few individuals in Ireland who 
arrogate to themselves the monopoly of loyally here ; and, 
whether it be true or not that they have any right to that 
monopoly of lovalty, there is one thing certain, they secure 
themselves a monopoly of every good thing in the country, and 
we are mere serfs like prisoners tied to their chariot wheels. 
What can remedy that state of things ? Put the destinies of 
Ireland in the hands of the Irish people, and there will be fair 
play for all. That is the reason 1 am anxious for Home Rule, 
because it is the only thing that will put us on a footing of 
equality with our fellow-countrymen. We Catholics have been 
treated—have for generations, centuries, been treated—as mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and as we were treated 
in the past we are being treated at the present day. For 
instance, the other day I saw a list of new resident magistrates 
in the newspapers, and I could not delect a Catholic name. 
Some time before I saw a list of Assistant Land Commissioners, 
and of that long list there were only one or two names I was 
doubtful of, and not one 1 could be sure of. Then, there are 
twenty-six lunatic asylums in Ireland, but at the head of these 
there are only six Catholic doctors. I believe a statesman—a 
very respectable statesman that I don’t wish to find fault with-^ 
alleged lately as a reason why he is anxious for a Catholic 
U.iiversity for Ireland, that when he has offices to fill he 
cannot find Catholics qualified to fill those offices. He cannot 
say this about Catholic doctors, for they are as plentiful as 
blackberries on the brambles. That is one of the professions 
left to us. Through all the lime of persecution the poor 
Catholics were allowed to cure each other when they were sick.. 

I do not think you would find in the whole world a more 
distinguished body of men than you have amongst the Catholic 
doctors of Ireland. Their medical school, though not endowed 
or aided by the Stale, takes the lead in the country, and if the 
competition were extended, no doubt it would hold its own. 
Yet the young gentlemen attending this school are shut out 
from positions that are in the gift of the country. I mention this 
to show that until we get Home Rule we shall not have any 
justice. If I make any mistakes they are to be attributed to 
want of knowledge or want of prudence or some other cause, 
but they should never be attributed to carelessness or to any 
want of interest in the higher temporal welfare of the country 
that gave me birth.” 

Serious Accident to Lady Dease. —The Kilkenny correspon¬ 
dent of I he Freeman’s Journal writes : On Monday evening a 
car accident attended with somewhat serious results occurred in 
I’atrick-street in this city. Lady Dease, wife of Colonel Sir 
Gerald Dease, of Celbnage, accompanied by^ her daughter, 
arrived in the city by the morning train from Kildare. While 
driving through the Ormonde-road one of the wheels of the car 
crushed an old tin vessel which lay on the road, the noise 
frightening the animal, and causing it to run off. Near the 
corner of Patrick-street the side car collided with a cart which 
was standing near the footpath, and the driver either fell from 
his seat or was thrown off, and received some nasty cuts about 
the head. Continuing its wild career, the animal rushed down 
Patrick-street, at the end of which it got on the footpath, but 
turning out sharply again, the side of the car on which Miss 
Dease sat came in violent contact with the corner of Mr. 
Willoughby’s jewellery establishment, the result being that the 
car and harness were broken and both ladies flung on the road.. 
Dr. K. T. Buggy, the Very Rev. Dean Hore, Protestant Dean 
of Ossory, and Constable Steele were the first to render assist¬ 
ance to the injured ladies. Miss Dease escaped with a slight 
injury to the ankle, but Lady Dease lay for sonie time uncon¬ 
scious on the road, and was removed in a dazed state to Mr. 
Willoughby’s establishment, where she was later on attended 
by Dr. Hackett. Beyond a slight mark on the face there were 
no external injuries, but on further examination Dr. Hackett 
found that her ladyship was suffering from concussion of the 
brain. Both ladies had a very narrow escape from death. Dr. 
Hackett considered Lady Dease was not in a fit state of health 
to allow of her travelling to Celbridge, and some time later her 
ladyship was removed to Mr. Charles E. M’Demotl’s, the agent 
in Kilkenny of the Bank of Ireland. 

Memorial lo Mr. Balfour. —The following letter has been 
sent to the leader of the House of Commons by the Irish 
Nationalist members ; “ We, the undersigned members of the 

House of Commons, representing Irish constituencies, are 
advised that, owing lo the almost complete failure of the potato 
crop throughout the western half of Ireland, and the increasing 
price of other provisions, the small farmers and labourers of 
immense districts in the country will, in the coming winter, be 
visited with distress, which will inevitably culminate in famine, 
if not met by prompt and adequate measures of relief by the 
Government. We are also aware that the injury to the grain 
crop caused by a season of almost incessant wet and cold, 
together with the depression in the cattle trade and the 
unremunerative piices prevailing in almost all the other markets 
foi Irish agricultural produce, have brought about a crisis in 
which the payment this winter of full rents in cases unaffected 
by the Land Act of 1896 (comprising the enormous majority of 
Irish agricultural tenancies) would be followed by the ruin of 
large classes of the Irish tenantry, and a renewed state 
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of agitation and disturbance in the country. As a national 
emergency of so serious a character cannot be effectually dealt 
with without a timely recourse to the authority of Parliament, 
we join in the urgent request that you, as leader of the House 
of Commons, will advise the immediate summoning of Parlia¬ 
ment with a view of obtaining funds to institute relief works in 
the more impoverished districts, and passing such legislation 
as may be found necessary to alleviate the ourdens of the 
general body of the Irish tenantry." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ST. GREGORY’S MASS BOOK AND ANTIPHONARY. 

TO THB EDITOR OF THB TABLET. 

Sir, —In writing the letter which gave rise to the present corre¬ 
spondence it was not my object to propound a theory of my own 
upon the two paasages cited from Egbert’s Institutio Catkolica, but 
rather to indicate from the hints that seem to lie upon their surface the 
sort of use to which Mr. Wilson might have turned them when in 
search of an answer to the question he had asked : What stage of 
development had the Roman liturgy reached when St. Augustine and 
his companions undertook their mission to England ? 

Egbert’s words would seem to imply that the stage attained in the 
year 596 was one later than the first stage of St. Gregory’s labours. It 
was a stage of “ ordinatio et rescriptio,” and cannot, one would suppose, 
bavc been that proper to a period of first assortment, of experimental 
allocation, or of unrecensed verbal text. It must have been a stage of 
approximate, if not absolute, finality as regards arrangement and the 
sequence of parts ; a stage of partial, if not general, retranscription. 
More than this, Egbert’s conjoint mention of both Missal and Anti¬ 
phonary in each of the two cited passages reads to me like a scholar’s 
mention of documents which he knows to have been co-ordinated the 
one with the other. As regards, at any rate, the Masses and o^ia of 
the spring quarter-tense, the “ ordinatio et rescriptio " of the Anti¬ 
phonary seems to have been paralleled by the “ ordinatio et rescriptio ’’ 
of the Missal. Thus the way is laid open to us for inferring that by 
the time of St. Augustine’s departure from Rome the one book may 
have been made to begin at the same point in the ecclesiastical cycle as 
the other. 

If, however, it be true that it was in St. Gregory's authentic Missal 
concurrently with his authentic Antiphonary that Egbert and his 
brethren and fathers in the EccUsia Anglorum found their warrant for 
keeping the “ ieiunium primi mensis ’’ in the first week of Lent, and at 
no other time, and for keeping it not only in [r«] but of [*] the first 
•week of Lent; and if, further, it be true that they saw this double 
duty to be enjoined on them by the conjunction of the three several 
Ember Masses with the three several ojffkia which once belonged to 
the now discarded (erial Masses of the week, it seems unlikely that so 
grave a result should have been the outcome of a mere literary deduc¬ 
tion. One would suppose that in both one and the other document 
there was a clear and unmistakable notification, imposing on those who 
should use them the observance of what, if authentic, was unques¬ 
tionably a new institutio. 

And we should, I think, bear in mind, that the Eccltsia Anglorum 
of Egbert and his contemporaries based her observance of this and 
other of the “ ieiunia quattuor temporum,’’ not, as Rome night in the 
eighth century have done, on a living tradition, the reverberation of the 
living voice of St. Gregory, but on documentary evidence. Egbert 
seems to say this clearly enough. The Church of the English did 
what she did in this particular because there was that about the 
“ordinatio et rescriptio” of the Canterbury Gregorianum which 
assured her that its compiler, himself a Pope, had broken loose from a 
law laid down by the “sancti patres,” his predecessors, and had 
established a new law which she was unable to evade. And as to St. 
Gregory himself, even though it be true that he might, as a general 
rule, have deemed the mere sequence or “ ordinatio ” of Missal or of 
Antiphonary a sufficient guide to those who would have to use it, the 
very fact that his transference of the spring ieiunium from the civil 
calender to the ecclesiastical must have looked like the transgression of 
a venerable tradition ; the fact that the old triad of Ember Masses and 
the old triad of ferial officia still held their ancient places ; and the 
further fact that, this notwithstanding, the two triads were now to be 
amalgamated—all this would surely require from him something of 
the nature of a directive rubric ; something that should (i) enjoin the 
conjunction of groups in either document which had hitherto had a 
separate assignation, and something that should (2) determine the use 
of the conjoined groups to Quadragesima week exclusively. The 
second of these requirements would be fulfilled by the merely negative 
expedient of cancelling the heading hitherto prefixed to the Ember 
Masses—“ in ieiunio quattuor temporum ” ; the first would be 
'fulfilled, not by adding marginal memoranda, the authenticity of which 
might be open to question, but by inserting, Jas an integral portion of 
the constituent text of toe several Masses, catchwords of reference to 
their newly-mated officia. 

Enough has now been said to show what was the train of thought by 
which I reached the idea that some s-jch antiphonarial indications as 
weie unquestionably part and parcel of the parent document of the 
Corpus Missal are “ seemingly hinted at ” in Egbert’s account of the 
“ ieiunium primi mensis ” as provided for in the Canterbury Gre- 
gorianum. In doing this I have, in my own despite, mentioned a 
phenomenon which Egbert’s account of the Canterbury Gregorianum 
led me to look for in the Corpus Missal, and which, to my satisfaction, 

I found there. The summer and autumn Ember seasons are in the 
Corpus Missal indicated by the heading “ in ieiunio quattuor tem- 
I'ORUM ’’as being, so to speak, intercalated into non-jejunial periods 
of the year. But the heading is omitted at the spring season, for by 
St. Gregory’s arrangement the “ ieiunium primi mensis ” was now 
permanently merged with Lent ; and Egbert’s very evrious account 
£Migne, S. L., Ixxxix., 442, D.], of the winter fast, as “ ordained ” in 


the Canterbury Gregorianum, having assured me that I should find no 
such heading at fol. 8v. of the Corpus Missal, I looked and found as 
I had expected—no capitulum. 

I owe it to Father Lucas to have had an unanticipated opportunity of 
inviting the attention of students to this curious diversity of treatment 
in respect of the four groups of Ember Masses in the Corpus Missal, as 
well as to the antiphonarial indications which are its pervading 
characteristic. Both peculiarities are of the very substance of the 
document. They denote a structural development such as necessarily 
marks off the Corpus Missal from a well-known family of Mass Books 
with which it might easily be confounded in a moment of indolent 
perusal. They mark it oS from that family of hlSS. by a scientific 
delimitation as clear as that which in biology distinguishes the horse 
from the protohippus. In the one field of investigation as in the other 
there is a general resemblance of type to type ; and science rejoices in 
the fact. The general resemblance is the very thing that enables her 
to point in triumph to divergencies wherein she discerns and proves the 
presence of an organic evolution. 

May I venture to suggest that the much debated Masses of the 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday of Quinquagesima week are none 
other than the three which were dislodged by St. Gregory’s new 
arrangement for the week following ? 

Those of your readers who, like Father Lucas, are more immediately 
interested, whether favourably or adversely, in the claim of the Corpus 
Missal to represent the Canterbury Gregorianum sent to us “ per 
paedgogum nostrum Augustinum ” may, perhaps, have observed that 
the modifications introduced, as I believe, into St. Gr^ory’s Mass 
Book by the “ rescriptio " which dealt with the spring ieiunium were 
effected on lines parallel to what I maintain to have been the Pontiff’s 
action in respect to the summer fast, but that they proceeded in an 
opposite direction. In the spring quarter St. Gregory began by institu¬ 
ting a ferial group of Masses furnished with officia, and with it a mov¬ 
able jejunial group devoid of officia-, and he ended by localizing the 
latter triad.by adscribing to it the erewhile ferial officia, and by removing 
the ferial Masses. In the summer quarter he began with a jejunial 
group of Masses furnished with officia, but ended by ferializing the 
Masses, by disjoining fiom them their officia, and by associating these 
latter to a newly appointed and possibly movable triad of jejunial 
Masses. 

This leads me to the second question raised by Father Lucas. He 
asks me on what authority I call a “plena heMomada” an open 
fortnight. My reason for calling it an open fortnight is that of two 
possible renderings, I believe that to be the more likely. But the 
difference is unimportant; since, though it might interest, it need not 
concern, us to know whether the “ plena hebdomada post Pente- 
costen ” closed on the Saturday week after Whit Sunday or on the 
Sunday week. For that it means, in one or other sense, “ a fortnight ” 
is indubitable. It is not a week, but a duplicated week; not a 
se’night, but a fortnight. 

When Egbert, speaking of the autumn fast, says, “ Hoc Anglorum 
ecclesia in plena hebdomada ante aequinoctium, neglec'a tertiae 
bebdomadae computatione, solet celebtare’’ [Migne, S. L. Ixxxix., 
442 B.], he seems to me to mean that the ten days affected by the 
seven possible incidences of the autumn fast, according to the compu¬ 
tation then observed—before the Council of Clovesho, I presume—were 
ten days falling within a fortnight; just to Ruy one year the four 
affected days would be four days falling within a week. And, speaking 
of the customary and traditional fast observed as a preparation for 
Christmas, he says that it was spread over “ iuges duodecim dies ” ; 
and these twelve consecutive days were comprised in a “ plena hebdo¬ 
mada ” \_Ibid. 442 D.]. When, therefore, in a neighbouring passage to 
the first \_Ibid. 441 C.], he says of the summer fast “ Hoc autem 
ieiunium idem beatus Gregorius per praefatum legatum in antipho- 
nario suo et missali in plena hebdomada post Pentecosten Anglorum 
ecclesiae celebrandum destinauit,” I doubt not that “plena hebdo¬ 
mada ” is, once more, “ a fortnight.” He, clearly, mwns to say that 
by St. Gregory’s appointment the summer fast was kept in England (at 
any rate prior to the year 747, when important changes were made at 
Clovesho) in the week succeeding Whitsun-week. 

This statement of his, as many of your readers are by this time 
aware, is marvellously corroborated by the Corpus MS., which sets 
these Masses next before that for the Sunday after the Octave of 
Pentecost and, in a group by themselves, after the Masses of Whitsun- 
week. Those Whitsun-week Masses, jejunial in the first instance, have 
been ferialized by the suppression of the supernumerary prayers of 
Wednesday and Saturday ; and are simply fascinating in the proof Urey 
yield of the direct derivation of the Corpus MS. from St. Augustine’s 
Gregorianum. To a certain school of liturgiologists Egbert’s “ plena 
hebdomada ” is of poignant significance ; for it pours in daylight on the 
strange and darksome myth that Gregory the Great excluded half the 
Sundays in the year from his Missal, and that he did so for the only 
reason that others had been beforehand with him and had provided 
them with Masses. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Martin Rule. 

37, Warwick-road, Ealing, September 27, 1897. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK IN GREEK. 

Sir, —It is interesting to compare the Greek equivalents for the 
clerical designations used throughout the Anglican Ptayer-Book in the 
translation of 1638 (referred to on page 486 of your current issue) with 
those of the better known version published by the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press in 1665. The former gives the terms of the Prayer-Book 
before the changes of 1661 ; the latter embodies those changes. Thus 
in the former there is, as the Bishop of Clifton points out, ^no fractio 
panic in the Communion Office, because there was no such direction in 
the contemporary English version, but it is found in the latter. 

And there are other differences pointing to the development of 
sacerdotal views in the Church of England during the eventful iriterval 
between the dates of these two translations. The word “ Minister,” 
which is rendered Stdrovos in 1638 has become Xtirovpybs in 1665, 
while, in both, “ Priest ” is Upeis, except in the Ordination Service 
and at the Ateolution in the Communion Office, where alone we find 
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TTpcf^vrepos. But, stranRe to say, the chanRe made in l66l, and held 
so important by High Churchmen, of “ Minister ” into “ Priest ” at 
the Absolution in Morning and Erening Prayer, is not recognized in 
the 1665 version. The word there is \tiTox-py6t. 

Otherwise both translations faithfully reproduce the studied con- 
fusion between ** Priest’* and “Minister,” which is characteristic of 
Anglican formularies— e.g'., the Rubric bids “the Priest ” to read the 
Commandments, but when he actually begins them he is “ the 
Minister,” and at the Consecration Prayer the celebrant is “the 
Priest " in the opening Rubric,” “ the Minister ” at the close. (Ir. 
this place alone does the 1665 translation render this latter word Updi ) 
This confusion was doubtless introduced of set purpose, to furnish a 
/ocus standi both to the more extreme Protestants and to those holding 
a more or less sacerdotal conception of the Ministry. (Even in 1638, 
there were Anglican Ministers who did consider themselves in some 
sense sapificing ^Priests, though with a very imperfect idea of what 
their claim implied.) And to this day it serves its purpose. I have 
spoken of the importance attached by High Churchmen to the change 
in the title of the officiant authorized to say the absolution at Mattins 
and Evensong. And this is true of most High Churchmen. Yet, not 
many yesrs ago, 7 he Church Times argued from this very change that 
the Absolution in question was intended as “ a mere sermonet.” 
Such is the ambiguity of official utterance which from one point of 
view is the strength, from another the weakness of the Church of 
Hngland. 

Yours &c., 

Edward Conybkark. 

Barrington Vicarage, Cambridge, September 25, 1S97. 

^^•S. In both versions KrjSefiiur is the equivalent of “ Curate,” and 
the Communion is entitled though when the word occurs 

during the service it is rendered Koivwnla.. 


EMINENT TESTIMONIES CONCERNING PREMATURE 
BURIAL. 

Sir,— It may interest some of the thoughtful readers of The Tablet 
fo learn that the movement initiated by correspondents in your own and 
other influential journals, for the prevention of premature burial, has 
arrested the attention of a number of men of light and leading both at 
home and abroad. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes : “ I am 
very sensible of the interest attaching to the subject ” ; the Hon. T. F. 
Bayard, late United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James', 
witM “ that the subject is certainly of great interest and importance ” ; 
Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, says : “ I fully recog¬ 
nize the importance of the subject " ; the Right Rev. Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of London, observes, “ the subject is one to which 
you are justified in calling attention ” ; His Excellency Count de Kar- 
nice Karnicki (Chamberlain to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia), who has been instrumental in rescuing a young lady from pre¬ 
mature interment at the grave, writes : “ I an: astonished that any one 
should be insensible to its paramount importance ” ; and Professor 
jebb, M.P. for Cambridge University, says: “I am fully aware of 
the importance of the subject, and I have no doubt that the Home 
Secretary is too.” These testimonies might be multiplied indeflnitely. 
My object is, however, to acquaint your readers that a Bill has been 
drafted by a well-known Barrister-at-Law for the consideration of 
Parliament, with the object of providing such safeguards against pre¬ 
mature burial as have proved so successful in Munich, Stuttgart, 
Weimar, Vienna, and other German cities. Whether the Bill will 
receive adequate support, in order to secure its adoption by Parliament, 
must depend on the action of County and District Councils, as well as 
■upon the amount of pressure brought upon our representatives by an 
awakened public opinion. 

Meanwhile, 1 shall be happy to supply printed information to enable 
anyone to safeguard himself and family against the most terrible of 
tragedies, on receipt of a large stamped and addressed envelope. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jambk R. Williamson. 

42, Stibbington-street, London, N.W., September 27, 1897. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

Sir, —I think that we have reason to be grateful to Mr. Lacey for 
his letter in The TcAlet of September ll. In it he tells us what the 
Church of England is, and then what she is unable to do. The Church 
of England, he says, “ is simply a collective name for two provinces of 
the universal Church.” The universal Church, however, declines to 
recognize these “ two provinces,” as Mr. Lacey knows very well, and, 
therefore, he must amend his definition thus: “ The Church of England 
is simply a collective name for two provinces disowned by the universal 
Church.” 

Next Mr. Lacey says that it is not within the competence of these 
" two provinces ” to define the faith, and consequently that the Church 
of England has no organ for that purpose. We will all agree with him 
here, but it may be asked how is it that these “ two provinces ” are com¬ 
petent to deny what previously had been held to be of faith. Papal 
supremacy, for example, was declared to be of faith by the Synod of 
London in 1411 and by Convocation in 1413, yet these “ two provinces ” 
now deny it. It seems, therefore, that Mr, Lacey holds, as we do, 
that although the Church of England is not competent to define the 
faith she is perfectly competent to deny it. 

Mr. Lacey thinks, however, that the teaching of Holy Scripture and 
the definitions of the Catholic Church are authoritative in the Church of 
England. But since Anglican divines are not agreed as to what the 
teachiiig of Holy Scripture is, or as to what the definitions of the 
Catholic Church are, it is hard to see how they can be authoritative, 
and as each Anglican bishop and “ priest ” may teach diametrically 
opposite doctrines their teaching certainly cannot be authoritative. 
Authoritative teaching means teaching which may not be denied. That 
the bread and wine in the Blessed Eucharist are transubstantiated into 
the true Body and Blood of Christ is the authoritative teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and no priest nor layman can deny it and remain in 


communion with that Church. The doctrine of a personal God^ is not 
the authoritative teaching of the Anglican Church,for Anglican ministers 
may deny it and retain rich benefices and high dignities. 

Mr. Lacey acknowledges that some of the doctrines taught in the 
Church of England “ are far from orthodox,” and he appears to imagine 
that a somewhat similar state of things prevailed in the early Church, 
at least, during the fourth century. This a common Anglican delusion, 
but it is strange how it can be entertained by anyone who has any 
knowledge of Church history. At no period of her history has the 
Catholic Church been tolerant of heresy, and the fourth century was 
no exception to this rule, for that century witnessed the authorita¬ 
tive condemnation of the Arian, Macedonian, Appollinarian, and 
Photinian heresies. 

Faithfully yours, 

A. G. Clarkk. 

St. Joseph’s, Aldershot, September 13, 1897. 


THE ROSARY CONFRATERNITY : A CORRECTION. 

Sir,—A sentence in a letter of mine in The Tablet of last week on 
the above subject being somewhat misleading, permit me to correct it. 
I am made to say, speaking of the great indulgence of Rosary Sunday : 
“ It may be gained only in Dominican churches and chapels where the 
Confraternity exists.” It should read : “ Not only in Dominican 
churches but in all churches and chapels where the Confraternity 
exists.” 

Faithfully yours, 

John Procter. 

St. Dominic’s, Haverstock Hill. 

[We regret the mistake ; but the sentence was printed as it appeared 
in the MS., apparently through the fault of the copyist.—E d. Tablet.] 


BIMETALLISM AND AGRICULTURE. 

Sir,—A griculture and all industries have now their opportunity, and 
producers have only themselves to thank if this opportunity is lost. 

“ For a great number of years the tillers of the soil in all but a few 
countries possessing currency advantages have been struggling for little 
more than a bare subsistence, while thousands have failed to obtain so 
much, and their miserable misfortune has been mainly produced by the 
folly of the Governments, led by grasping financiers. Surely, then, it 
it is not too soon for politicians to undo the mischief they have done in 
bringing the greatest industry of the world to the verge of general 
bankruptcy, and other industries into nearly as perilous a condition. An 
exceptionally favourable opportunity of considering the best means of 
retracing their false steps is now offered by the overtures of the United 
States in favour of an International Monetary Conference, and it is 
generally agreed that a favourable response from England would insure 
one from each of the other Great Powers of Europe. Under such 
circumstances, the rejection of these overtures by England would be 
nothing short of a crime.” 

These words by Mr. W. E. Bear, one of the greatest living agri¬ 
cultural authorities, end his most valuable article in The National 
Review of this month September, which also contains, in pages 8 to 
12 and pages 17 to 30, most important notes and a summary of the 
Report of the Agricultural Commission. Every one seriously interested 
in agriculture and British industries will buy and study and circulate 
and read oat to specially convened meetings of their clubs the above 
portions of the September National Review. People complain that 
they cannot find out the meaning of Bimetallists. Let every one read 
the above and the leaflets obtainable gratis from me or the Bimetallic 
League, 29, Comhill, E.C. . 

It is childish to cry out about bad trade. Now is the time to rectify 
iL The warning voice of the trained intellect of Britain urges 
Bimetallism. 

All producers are asking “ higher prices.” 

Bimetallists prove “ beyond dispute ” (as Sir R. Giffen says in his 
late special report to the Agricultural Commission) that the present 
low prices are chiefly due to the vast monetary changes in West 
Europe and North America and India in 1873 RDd 1893* This 
monetary trouble will be corrected by the monetary reform, which 
will restore the Bimetallic system and thus give us the two indispen¬ 
sable attributes of practical money : I- Sufficiency of money ; 2. Parity 
(steady value) or unity of money between 700 millions who use silver 
and 300 millions who use gold. 

1. As to sufficiency of money. From Aristotle downwards all 

thinkers and all Governments have admitted and acted on the “ quantity 
theory” which is clearly stated by J. S. Mill : “ That an increase of 

the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution lowers them is 
the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency and without 
it we should have no key to any of the others.” 

2. As to parity and unity of money in the world. Read the above 
National Review Article, and get from me and read Mr. Bear s 
pamphlet “ Agriculture and Currency.” 

Certain ignorant or dishonest men have lately written leading articles 
and letters to papers pretending that the temporary rise ^ in wheat and 
fall in gold price of silver are refutations of Bimetallist argumerits. 
This is as ignorant and foolish as the silly suggestion that Bimetallists 
are interested in improving the profits of silver mines. 

What Bimetallists have proved and are proving and will prove, and 
what every tyro in commerce can see is that silver because it is treajed 
and since, in 1873, it has been treated (by demonetization), by West 
Europe and North America as a commodity, has fallen with other 
commodities in gold price. The result is that the Indian, using silver 
as money, could afford to accept for his wheat a sum of gold which 
means ruin to our farmers, but when transmuted into his silver money 
means an undiminished and remunerative price. This gold preinium 
has still more enabled the users of paper in Argentina and Russia to 
undersell us and break down our prices. The present short supply of 
wheat is exceptional and does not affect the rule which will, of course, 
again prove true. , n • 

As to ineffectiveness of Protection read September’s ivu/wrifl/ Review^ 
p. 17, &C. Now that the British people has realized that the purchasing 
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power (the value) of our money, and that all our industrial and 
contractual relations are affected by foreign monetary legislation, and 
that foreign monetary legislation has been frequent since 1873 and will 
be frequent, they realize the childishness of the ignorant misleaders who 
object to Bimetallism a; a “ tinkering or tampering with the currency," 
and they realize the madness of delaying the re-establishment of a 
world-wide standard of value through the agency of International 
Bimetallism. 

I am, Sir, yourr &c., 

Ei.i'hinstone V. A. Maitland. 

9, Victoria-grove, Gloucester-road, London, W. 

ON MR. R. C. FILLINGIIAM. 

Sir, —The letter in The T’aMct, .September ii, from Mr. R. C. 
Fillingham and those which have preceded it, are satisfactory 
proofs of that gentleman’s ignorance on tne subjects on which he poses 
on Liberationist platforms and in Roman Catholic newspapers as an 
authority. I will take but a few instances. He observes the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, con.sisting of the most learned lay and 
ecclesiastical authorities, decided in 1S71 and again in 1878, that vest¬ 
ments ate not specified in the Prayer-Book, hut are illegal in the 
Church of England. I assume that Mr. P'illingham refers to the judg¬ 
ments of the Judicial Committee in the cases Hebbert v. Purchas, and 
Ridsdale v. Clifton. The judgment in these cases was that the 
words of the Ornaments Rubric in the Prayer Book do specify the pre- 
Refotmation Sacramental vestments ; but that the rubric, though ottier- 
wise binding, must lie read with the advertisements issued by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1564 (which were, in its opinion, a taking of other order 
under the Act 1 Ehz. c. 2, s. 25) which modify it so far as to 
authorize only the cope in the cathedral and collegiate churches at 
the celebration of the Holy Communion and the surplice in other 
churches. Mr. Fillinghain’s statement is, therefore, hopelessly 
inaccurate. Nothing in the Prayer-Book condemns the vestments 
Further, the decisions were not given by the most learned lay and 
ecclesiastical authorities in the kingdom. 

In the Purchas judgment, the Court consisted of Lords Matherlcy 
and Chelmsford, the late Archbishop of York, and the then Bishop of 
Liondon (Dr. Jackson), not one of whom was in any sense an authority 
on ecclesiastical history or Canon Law. Stephen .and Phillimore, the 
greatest ecclesiastical lawyers, uphold the Ornaments Rubric in its 
natural sense. Mr. Parker demolished the Ridsdale judgment, and 
quite recently a Bishop w ho had requested a clergyman to discontinue 
the use of these vestments dropped the whole matter when the English 
Church Union stepped forward to fight the case. After the Lincoln 
Judgment the Protestants have abandoned the Courts. Now to come 
to another point. The Act which, according to Mr. Fillingham, “ set 
up the Church of England,” is entitled “ an Act to restore to the Crown 
the «««>«/jurisdiction over the estate, ecclesiastical and spiritual, and 
abolishing all foreign powers repugnant to the same.” The word 
ancient settles the matter. Further, it says nothing about the Latin 
Mass, which as far as that Statute goes would still be the authorized 
service of the Church of England. By the way, Mr. Fillingham has, I 
hope, never read the Act, as it gives the lie to a statement which he 
made some time ago in your columns about General Councils, namely, 
that the Church of England says nothing about General Councils, 
except that they may err, as Section 36 of that Act authorizes the Com¬ 
missioners thereby appointed to adjudge such things as heresy as are not 
warranted by the Scripture or the first four General Councils. Further, 
Queen Elizabeth refused the title of head of the Church. One matter 
more. Unless all eccle.siastical lawyers are wrong, and the Privy 
Council blundered worse than is generally supposed on the Gotham 
case, Mr. Fillingham’s views on Bap'ism are heretical. Certainly 
Mr. Gorham’s case is not that of Mr. P'illingham. 

That Mr. P'illingham is not proceeded against for his doctrines does 
not prove that the Church of England is not a teaching Church ; but 
that her laws are not enforced. On the whole, I, with many other 
churchmen, think it better, all things considered, that the tares and 
wheat should grow tr^ether, until either Disestablishment is an accom¬ 
plished fact or a satisfactory measure of Church reform has made the 
Church mistress in her house. If either event comes about, it will not 
be the fault of the faithful laity if heretics and traitors continue to enjoy 
the endowments while they slander the reputation of their spiritual 
Mother. 

I apologize to your readers and yourself for wasting so much of your 
space on Mr. Fillingham. My excuse is that Roman Catholic writers 
treat him as an ecclesiastical authority, thereby weakening the really 
strong points in their own case and making a controversy which 
Cardinal Vaughan has lately carried to a high level, useless and 
irritating. 

Vours, &c. 

Laicus Anglicanus. 

September 29, 1897. 


A REMARKABLE OMISSION. 

Sir, The letter of which Mr. Brinckman speaks has never reached 
me. As to references, his expression “ an insolent and aggressive 
faction, headed by Cardinal Vaughan ” occurred in a letter on Canon 
■Wiibctfqrce’s Resurrection sermon, June 24, his attack on Catholic 
schrmls m the Gems,” September 2. Bui Mr. Brinckman is simply 
trifling in all this. It was not what he ra/Vf, but what he left unsaid, 
that I complained of. Evidently Mr. Brinckman (and no doubt others) 
are determined, in the matter of the Anglican and Eastern Cbutches, 
to keep us all in the dark ; to represent Reunion as a far easier process 
than it really is. I have no wish to consider Dr. Hatherly infallible. 
But there seems a conspiracy of silence about his letters. T'he English 
Churchmasi has always a column by “ Protestant Watchman ” contain- 
ing refutations of Catholic arguments, &c. Mr. Brinckman is as it 
were the Protestant Watchman ” of The Church Keview. Now if Dr. 
Hatherly were a worthless authority, the inclusion of his letter in The 
Tablet would have been a “ Gem ” of the first water for Mr. Brinck¬ 
man. I press this point. He would, in his own phrase, have awarded 
The Tablet “a very bad mark.” But.he said nothing; even in his present 


letter he keeps clear of the subject. And on September 23, a furious 
“ Gem ” appeared, in which he refuses, in rather undignified language, 
to answer my questions. Note these facts; the persistent silence 
concerning Dr. Hatherly’s letters, and the violent anger when this 
silence is commented on. Evidently my shaft has gone home. I am 
perfectly satisfied, and so, probably, are your readers, that in this matter, 
we shall indeed “ experience a policy of evasion and concealment.” 

R. J. Dallas. 

15, Pemberton Gardens, N. 


PROPOSED PLAIN CHANT CHOIR. 

Sir,—A n endeavour is being made to form a small choir for the 
study of Plain Chant on true and scientific principles as laid down by 
the Solesmes Benedictines, who have kindly promised to send one of 
their Fathers from tarnborouyh to instruct the choir. We hope from 
time to time to sing Mass and Vespers in various parts of London and 
thus lead Catholics to appreciate the beauty, sweetness, and grace of 
true Plain Chant. 

I shall be most pleased to hear of some earnest Catholics willing to- 
assist in this work ; we require ten or twelve men, and eight or ten 
boys, the Lrmer able to read at sight, and the latter with some ’Know¬ 
ledge of mu.sic. 

1 wish especially to beg the assistance of fellow members of the 
Guild of Out Lady of Ransom in this undertaking, as the work of 
restoring the Chant St. Augustine brought to England is one that should 
appeal very directly to them. 

Yours faithfully, 

Benedict WTlliamson. 

10, Reedholm-road, Stoke Newington, N., September 28, 1897. 


NEW SCHOOL, ILKESTON. 

Sir, —May I be allowed to acknowledge through your excellent paper 
the following items. I most sincerely thank you for your precious 
kindness in this matter. Received per Mr. J. M. Ilhaney, six shillings 
Miss Bartow, seven shillings; M. A. Castlepollard, one shilling 4 
Sister Mary Columba, is. fid. ; B. Smith, sixpence ; Chas. Nugent, 
Glasgow, five shillings ; anonymous, Kells, 2s. 6 . 1 . I offer my most 
hearty thanks to all these kind friends and assure them of our grateful 
remembrance in our masses and prayers. We have already paid ;^20O 
out of the £55° contract, and I am expected to have another ^150 
ready for November. Towards this I have about 1^25 in hand. Once 
again I invite the kind help of your readers to this poor mission and 
school debt. 

Yours faithfully, 

PiiiLir James M’Cartiiy, O.M.B.C 
Catholic Church, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, September 27, 1897. 


THE OXFORD EDITION OF BACON’S “MAGNUM 
OPUS.” 

The very unfavourable view which a fortnight ago we felt 
obliged to express ot Mr. Bridge’s edition of Bacon’s Magnum 
Opus, has now been fully confirmed in the columns ot The 
Athemeum. After drawing attention to the extraordinary 
inaccuracies of the text of which we noted so many examples, 
our contemporary continues : 

“ The average reader will no doubt imagine that there must 
be compensations ; that an editor of a Latin treatise whose 
work leaves the impression that he cannot and does not wish to 
construe a Latin sentence must have made up for it in some way 
or other. Mr. Bridges has not. He makes elementary mis¬ 
takes in the names of works of the Fathers ; he has verified 
scarce one per cent, of the quotations ; he gives no information 
as to the translations Bacon used himself; and, worse than all, 
when he makes a definite statement in the notes it cannot be 
depended on. We do not refer to mistakes, but the note on 
page 269 is an example ; ‘ The ne.xt 16 pages are omitted in O 
.... The Cottonian MS. [Jul.] supplies them.’ The reader 
will learn with astonishment that this MS. is imperfect, and 
stops at page 241 of Mr. Bridges’s text. The punctuation is 
often misleading, and sometimes renders a plain passage unin¬ 
telligible. 

“One of the greatest opportunities a student of Mediaeval 
science could have had has thus been frittered away. An 
historian would have given us an examination of the legends 
that have gathered round Bacon, would have told us of the 
correspondence said to have taken place between him and St. 
Bonaventure, or found some evidence of the trial and imprison¬ 
ment of the great doctor by his Order. A critic, a scholar, 
would have traced for us the encyclopsedic schemes which 
succeeded each other in Bacon’s mind, and have told us how 
far they found shape in writing. A competent copyist would 
have given us a transcript of what Bacon wrote. A cheap 
publisher would have given us an accurate reprint of Jebh’s 
edition. Mr. Bridges has done none of these, instead, he has 
presented to European scholars the extraordinary spectacle of 
one of the oldest u niversities in Europe issuing from its press a 
work in which a man who has taken honours in its class lists 
makes mistakes in a Greek declension, in history and grammar 
—a work which the most casual reference to the manuscript 
shows is cbaracterized by unusual incompetence and gross 
negligence. Good intentions, signal and unrewarded industry, 
are no excuse for the production of such a lasting blot upon 
English scholarship.” 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 

The following letter has been forwarded by Mr. J. R. Diggle 
to the Secretary of the Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union, of 
which union Mr. Diggle is the Vice-President: 

“ 19, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s Park, September 28, 1897. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge receipt of the letter dated 
September 22, which the committee of the Voluntary Schools’ 
Defence Union have instructed you to forward to me. In their 
reply, your committee endeavour to fix the responsibility for the 
re-opening of the religious question upon me by suggesting that 
I desire to go back upon the settlement of 1894. 

“ Such a suggestion is absolutely baseless. In 1894 the 
Moderate members of the Board asked for public support on 
the ground that they had ‘ secured for the children of Christian 
parents Christian instruction out of the Bible,’ and that they 
would administer the affairs of the School Board in accordance 
with the following, amongst other, principles ; 

“ ‘ The education given in the schools to develop the whole 
child by training .... the character by thorough and efficient 
Bible instruction, and to this end, to maintain in their integrity 
the existing rules of the Board as to such instruction.’ 

“That pledge the Moderate and Unionist party have 
honourably kept, and to that pledge they still adhere. To repeat 
the language of 1894 is a proof of loyally to, not of a departure 
from, the principles of 1894. 

“Your committee further state that ‘the Board’s policy of 
1894 ’ has ‘ after a fair trial, broken down. That statement is 
also wholly without foundation in fact. Since the election of 
1894 the Bible and religious instruction has been under the 
immediate and direct supervision of a scripture committee, 
which is at the present time composed of three Progressive 
members as against nine members who in 1894 were supported 
by the Voluntary Schools Defence Union. The following 
are the names of these nine members : The Rev. W. Blackmore, 
The Rev. J. J. Coxhead, Mr. Fred Davies, Canon Allen 
Edwards, Canon Ingram, General Moberly, Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, and Major Skinner. Every suggestion made by this 
committee for improving the scripture syllabus has been 
favourably dealt with. It has met whenever it has desired to 
meet. It has considered the general reports of the Board 
inspectors upon the annual scripture examinations. It has 
considered reports of the detailed examination of 118 schools. 
It has commended 374 teachers for the instruction given. It 
has called the attention of 47 teachers to the desirability of 
taking a more personal part in the work of Bible teaching. It 
has suggested to nine teachers the desirability of follow¬ 
ing a more carefully prepared scheme of lessons. It has 
done all these things, but one thing it has not done. It has 
not made a single complaint that in any case the existing rules 
of the Board are not loyally complied with. 

“Neither local managers, parents, Board members, nor 
inspectors, have called attention to any single breach of the 
existing rules. 

“ In these circumstances it entirely passes my comprehension 
to conceive on what authority the statement to which your 
committee have committed themselves is based. It is desirable 
that these facts should be known before the issues are involved 
in the controversies of the coming election. 

“ It is obvious that if the action of your committee is based 
upon assumptions which I have shown to be contrary to fact, the 
further responsibility for the pressing forward of a policy which, 
if successful, could have no other result than to place the 
administration of the Board in the hands of the Progressive 
party, must be grave indeed. 

“ I am thankful to think that whatever influence I have has 
been used in support of the pledge given in 1894, and I am 
unable to understand how the policy of handing over the 
School Board to the tender mercies of the party hostile to 
Voluntary schools, and in part hostile also to religious instruc¬ 
tion, can in any way be said to be undertaken in defence of 
religious education. 

“ I have the honour to remain yours faithfully, 

“Joseph R. Diggle.” 

In reply to Mr. Diggle, Mr. Macnamara writes as follows, and 
•in our opinion he completely disposes of the contention that 
Christian instruction has been secured for children attending 
the London Board schools : 

“ Mr. Diggle’s reply to the Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union 
is, to say the least of it, a little audacious. They write him 
saying that they mean to fight this election on the religious 
question. Their position is conspicuously simple-minded and 
honest. They were not satisfied with the Scripture lesson in 
the Board school in 1894 ; under Mr. Diggle’s leadership they 
took certain steps to remedy things ; they feel convinced—and 
quite correctly, in my opinion—that those steps have absolutely 
failed ; and they very naturally want to fight the battle over 
again in order, if possible, to secure some remedy that shall be 
effective. Now these people may be wrong-headed, they may 
not possess a great store of worldly wisdom, but at any rate they 
are strikingly consistent, and appear so far to be thoroughly 
convinced of the righteousness of their policy. 

“Very good. How does Mr. Diggle meet them? 1894 
showed him that the London electorate will not stand a religious 
squabble. So, as a matter of electioneering expediency, the 


religious question must be kept very dark. He turns round on 
the Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union and flatly denies their 
contention that ‘ the Board’s policy of 1894 has after a fair trial 
broken down.’ And, as I say, fcr unblushing audacity this would 
be hard to beat. 

“ What was the Board’s policy of 1894, as carried by the 
small majority that pushed the Test Circular through? Will 
Mr. Diggle deny that its fundamental feature was the right of 
the Board to ascertain from a teacher his willingness to give 
religious instruction according to the rules of the Board as 
interpreted by the Circular of March 15, 1894? How has this 
policy been carried out ? I challenge contradiction of the 
following statements of facts : 

“(i) Three thousand one hundred and twenty-seven of the 
Board’s teachers collectively claimed relief, as offered by the 
terms of the Circular, from the duty of the giving religious 
instruction under that document. The Board refused to listen 
to this collective appeal, and demanded of each of the 3,127 an 
individual request for relief. On behalf of 2,886 of these 
teachers a further collective letter went to the Board expressing 
regret that the Board had not met the request for relief and 
respectfully intimating ‘ that they (the teachers) will continue to 
give religious instruction in the future without reference to the 
Circular.’ 

“(2) This attitude was adopted by the teachers on July ii, 
1894, and has been tacitly accepted by the Board ever since, no 
one being more anxious to move that the Board (or committee 
as the case may be) ‘go to the next business’ when the ques¬ 
tion of the position of these teachers has come up than Mr. 
Diggle himself. 

“(3) The Test Circular reached the schools on April 17, 
1894. It was not put into the rules of the Board. It merely 
went out to the then existing staff as many scores of memoranda 
of instruction do. Since that date hundreds of new teachers 
have been appointed. They know nothing officially of the 
Circular and are in no sense bound by it. 

“ In these circumstances I ask whether the Voluntary Schools’ 
Defence Union is not absolutely correct when it says that the 
Circular policy has grotesquely failed ; and whether it is not a 
piece of brazen effrontery on the part of Mr. Diggle to claim 
that it has succeeded, and that nothing now need be said on the 
subject, the tight to test the teachers having been so gloriously 
achieved?” 

Canon Ingram writing from a very different point of view 
comes to the same conclusion. Addressing the Council of the 
Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union he says : 

“The printed circular letter you have enclosed from the 
Council of the Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union, dated July 
33, directs attention to their resolution of February 23 last, in 
which the following four propositions are laid down for the con¬ 
sideration of candidates for seats on the next Board, viz.: 

“ ‘ (i) To loyally and thoroughly administer the Elementary 
Education Acts in the interests of the parents and of the 
children, and to exercise equal care to safeguard, by reasonable 
economy, the interests of the ratepayers. 

“ ‘ (2) To support definitely Christian teaching in the Board 
schools. 

“‘(3) To oppose everything calculated to injure Voluntary 
schools. 

“ ‘ (4) To work in harmony, both at the Board and in com¬ 
mittees, with the other members who accept this policy.’ 

“ I heartily accept each and all of these four propositions. 
They restate the principles on which the Moderate Party, with 
whom I have had the privilege of being associated, have worked, 
and worked successfully, duiing the currency of the present 
Board, and your council will, I feel sure, regard this fact as the 
best guarantee they can have for my loyalty to such principles 
in the future. I trust I inay also point to the work for Christ’s 
Church I have been privileged to do during my 33 years of 
continuous ministry in this dioce.'ie, as a further pledge that I 
shall not disappoint the expectations of your council and of 
other friends, should I be re-elected on this occasion to a seat 
on the Board as one of the members for the City. 

“There is nothing further in the printed circular which 
requires reply; but as it is, rightly or wrongly, widely 
understood that the candidates to be supported by the 
Voluntary Schools’ Defence Union will be required to pledge 
themselves further to an endeavour to enforce the teaching of 
the Apostles’ Creed in all Board schools, I beg permission to 
add a few words in regard to this subject. 

“ Let me first say that I most fervently desire that every child 
in the land should learn ‘ The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments.’ We all know that the godfathers 
and godmothers of every baptized child are exhorted by the 
Church to make it their duty to see that the child shall be 
taught not only these bases of Christian faith and conduct, but 
‘ all other things which a Christian ought to know and believe 
to his soul’s health.’ It is, we must notice, the godfathers and 
godmothers—the Christian guardians, as it were, of the child— 
who, subject to the inalienable rights and duties of parents, are 
thus exhorted ; and it is impossible to entertain for one moment 
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the thought that in the fulfilment of this duty they are know¬ 
ingly to choose other than Christian teachers to impart this 
instruction. 

“ I believe, and I thankfully acknowledge, that the large 
majority of School Board teachers are Christian men and 
Christian women ; but still we have no definite knowledge that 
they are so; nor yet have we any ascertained or recorded 
evidence to point to to prove the competency of any one of them 
to teach the faith. WTiile some of them we know, and we note 
the fact with sadness, from their public utterances are cer¬ 
tainly not Christians. 

“ I am strongly opposed to the proposed compulsory teaching 
of Christian faith, prayer, and rule of life by those who do not 
themselves accept the faith, practise prayer, or, may be, walk 
by the rule of life, f strongly deprecate, in the present circum¬ 
stances, imposing on all Board school teachers the proposed 
all-round enforcement of the teaching of the Apostles’ Creed. 

"What, in my opinion, is imperatively needed, before any 
such enforced duty can be safely made, is such an alteration in 
the rules of the Board as may permit evidence to be taken that 
those who are required to teach the faith of the Gospel really 
can teach it; and that they have the right spirit and desire to 
teach it. At present, as your council well know, candidates for 
teacherships are required to produce certificates of their com¬ 
petence to every subject they undertake to teach with the one 
single exception of the subject known as ‘ Bible instruction, 
and ‘ the principles of Christian religion and of morality.’ That 
is to say, that to teach the faith and practice of the Gospel—the 
most important part of education—no evidence of the capacity 
of the teacher to teach it is by the Board’s rules allowed to be 
asked for. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
own forcible way, in his last charge to the clergy of London 
directed attention to this foundation fault; and until it has been 
remedied by an alteration in the rules of the Board in the direc¬ 
tion demanded by sound reason, commonsense, and considerate 
charity, I for one hope that Churchmen will resist the desire to 
make the indiscriminate and non-safeguarded teaching of the 
Apostles’ Creed in the Board schools the battle cry of the forth¬ 
coming election. However desirable the teaching of the 
Apostles Greed may be in itself it is, in my opinion, not wise to 
press for it in the face of the existing rules of the Board in 
regard to the appointment of teachers. 

“ Whether it would be wise to make the teaching of the Creed 
permissive in schools where there are declared and authorized 
Christian teachers who desire to teach it is a question which 
might with advantage be discussed. Those teachers who are 
Church members might, under such a rule, act under a licence 
from the authorities of the Church, and those who are Christian 
Nonconformists might act under certificate from the Noncon¬ 
formist bodies to which they respectively belong. But this is 
not the question which I understand is being proposed, and I 
must not enlarge upon it. 

“ With regard to the further proposal that facilities should 
be given in or out of school from authorized teachers from 
outside to give definite denominational instruction, I beg to 
say that I should welcome it and vote for it.’’ 

Finally the Rev. Mr. Brooke makes some attempt at a con¬ 
structive policy, and suggests a formula which is designed to 
gather all the friends of denominational education into one 
fold : 

" All are agreed that unless Churchmen can be united on a ^ 
policy they can have no influence whatever in the coming " 
School Board election. The requisites for such a policy are 
three, viz. : 0 

“ I. That it shall be acceptable to the great bulk of the ^ 
party. a 

“ 2. That for the above purpose it shall not be too complex. 

“ 3. That it shall be something worth fighting for. ° 


A FORGOTTEN VICTIM. 

I The Rev. Walter Price-January, 1679. 

Castle Raglan’s ruined splendours, 

Towered and terraced, proud arise : 

Not far off a low roof renders 
Shelter where a victim dies. 

Snared and tracked, by fierce foes driven 
O er soft hill, o’er moor and tarn. 

Fainting, vanquished, brave heart riven 
Grudged all rest in cot or bam ; ’ 

Wild roe, by the dread hounds hunted. 

In death’s waves there’s balm and peace : 
Life s last pangs have been confronted 
Shy no more—the chase must cease. 
Tardy torturers—slowly killing. 

Hunger, Cold and Want are gone • 

And the chill dark room is filling ” 

With glad forms that brightly shone. 

Weep not, friends—he would not barter 
For all crowns such pain as this ; 

It hath made him Christ’s own Martyr- 
Won him worlds of boundless bliss. 

When the spectral night is growing 
Men will lay him in the ground. 

Ruthless, reckless, all unknowing. 

What true treasure they have found. 

In deep cleft of frost-crowned highland 
Hide him with white snow that fell. 

Mystic gem of that dear Island 
Glorious Gregory loved so well. 

Loved so fondly, loved so truly. 

Once on earth—much more in heaven • 

Oh 1 never can we love unduly ’ 

^Vhere such Saints such love have given. 
Hide him till that softer ages 
Teach us how such men to prize ; 

Men writ in fire on heaven’s blest pages ■ 

Men who bled for Paradise 1 ‘ 

Men to count before all others. 

Each as Christ’s high-favoured guest; 

Men our own, our guides, our brothers ; 
Purest, noblest, holiest, best. 

In their sacred sorrows sharing, 

Mark how red the path they trod— 

Their death-banner boldly bearing. 

Give them praise, song, love unsparing ; 
Towards them yearning, for them caring, 
Battling on, like them, for God 1 


THE ATLANTIC RECORD. 

In connection with the recent rapid passage of the new 
German liner Kaiser Wilhelm dtr Grosse a correspondent 

“ The record broken is merely the Southampton-New York 
one previously hela by the St. Paul (11,620 tons), of the 
American line, the time being, I think 6 days 31 minutes 
average speed 2t o8 knots per hour, in August, 1896. It is true 
that she has broken that record, but not the “ world’s record " 
of 5 days 7 hours 23 minutes, by the Cunarder Lucania (i2,qi;2 


“ It has been conclusively proved by late events that the years ago, between Queenstown and N 


Apostles’ Creed policy does not satisfy the first condition. 
Cannot another be found ? I venture to suggest that this is so, 
and that the following will satisfy all the three conditions ; 


York, whose speed was over 22 knots, the German’s speed 
being only 21'39 knots. 

“ 1 may also add that the Lucania and Camiania have on 


“ ‘ That no support from Churchmen be given to any candi- occasions exceeded the Kaiser Wilhelwis speed, havinir 

__III__ _u:_ \l __ _ ...a, aU- At1anti/« fit __ 1 ^ _ i * . ® 


date who will not pledge himself to support the giving of crossed the Atlantic at an average of 21‘52 and 21 *62 knots per 
facilities, either within ot without the schools, for denomina- “““^fcspectively, last year. 

tional teaching, so that children may be taught the faith of ''TU'ng is to allay any misapprehension of your 

their fathers.’ readers that we are being beaten by German vessels, which 

“This policy has been supported by the Council of the ,really only overtaken our friends the Yankees. I may 

Voluntary Schools’Defence Union. Those who, like myself, say that she is, by a few tons, the largest vessel afloat, but 

objected to the words in italics have already waived this in ® great consolation to know that there will be launched 

deference to the opinion of many against us, whose co-opera- °ext spring the 0 «a«/V, of 17,000 tons, for the White Star line,, 

tion we would not lightly lose.” which will be by far the largest vessel (not excepting the Great 

■ Kastern) ever built, exceeding any other (German or otherwise) 

LINSEED COMPOUND " (Trade Mark) for Coughs and Colds, s^d., i3Xd. ^ thousa nd to ns.” 

Sold by Cheinists only. 

“ LINSEED CO> 1 POUND " (Trade Mark) for Coughs and Colds, e^d., isMd. rp. ~ T I-i- 

Sold by Chemists only. Organ Of the Armenian Catholics announces that a 

French princess has placed a considerable sum at the disnosaloflhr- 
LINSEED COhfpOUND/'a demulcent anodyne expectorant for Coughs aad ?l[ Sisters of St. Joseph in Athens to found a 

Colds, o^d., i^jid. Of Chemists only. home in the Island of Santonn for the children of Greek officers killed 

LINSEED COMPOUND,'* for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and Bronchitis. Of ^ 1 ^^ l^^c war. 

CbeiuMts obIv. ' ---- — —. 

COAGULINE.—Cement for Broken Articles, 6d, and zs ; postage, id. Sold Is it a Boy or a Oiri ? i» ___ -- 
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IN THE TRACK OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

The following article, which appeared in The Guardian over 
the initials “ S. C. M.,” will not be without interest. 

Even before the recent commemorations had brought the 
subject into prominence, there were, I suppose, but few Church¬ 
men who had not some knowledge of St. Augustine’s Mission, 
with its far-reaching effects not only on the religion of this 
country, but also on its civilization, its arts, and its language. 
There were few that did not know the tradition that ascribes tiis 
landing-place to Ebbs Fleet, that tradition which since it has 
received the support of Stanley has been accepted as a fact by 
most modem authorities. But there are many who are quite 
content with the knowledge that Augustine come to England, 
but who care to know nothing of his journey hither. His route, 
indeed, is veiled in some obscurity, and can only be conjectured 
by the letters to various Bishops of Gaul given him by Gregory. 
Leaving the south of France behind him, he with his little band 
of monks proceeded probably by the valley of the Rhone to 
Vienne, the birth-place of Christianity in Gaul, from there to 
Lyons, on the Chalons, then by long weary marches to Autun. 
That they visited Autun is quite certain, but after that the evidence 
of their route fails us. But they must have made their way to 
Boulogne or to some little creek near it, that being the usual 
sailing-place of ttaders or other visitors to Britain. A tradition 
in the country has it that it was from a little stretch of sand on 
the estuary of the Canche that Augustine and his companions 
set sail from Gaul, and a cross is to be erected to commemorate 
the event, in the same manner that Lord Granville’s Cross near 
Ebbs Fleet claims to mark the exact spot where Augustine first 
met Ethelbert. 

The Port of Sailing. 

There is nothing very remarkable to mark this little place on 
the Canche, which is known to few, whether English or French. 
Bare sandy dunes he behind it, and on the other side, higher 
up the estuary, can be seen the little town of Etaples. The 
river itself is crowded on certain days with fishing-boats, but it 
is seldom that any other craft is seen on its waters. But, at the 
same time, this river, its valley, and the country lying within a 
few miles of it, is intimately connected with many great events 
in the history of England or France. It is curious that so many 
people should crowd each year to Boulogne without discovering 
ihe beauty and interest of its neighbourhood. Etaples itself, 
which, “ after life’s fitful fever, sleeps well,” has a history dating 
back to the first century, if those archaeologists are right who 
connect it with “ Portius Itius," from which Caesar embarked 
two of his legions for the invasion of Britain. From that day 
onwards it has suffered much. By the English it was burnt as 
many as six times within forty years, dating from the Battle of 
Crecy. It lay in the very centre of the country tom in the 
hundred years’ struggle between England and France. On and 
on, till the end of the sixteenth century, it was allowed little 
peace. Then came a lull, until Napoleon arrived with his 
ambitious scheme for the invasion of England, when the left 
wing of his army encamped between Etaples and Montreuil 
under Marshal Ney. Visiting the place now, when it is only 
disturbed by the going out and coming in of its fishermen—the 
chief inhabitants of the place—and its only excitement is the 
arrival of a new influx of English or American artists, it is 
difficult to imagine the town over-run by soldiers, busy with 
their warlike preparations for Napaleon’s great, but never 
accomplished expedition. 

No less interesting than Etaples is Hardelot, which is but 
eight miles from Boulogne. Its ancient chdteau, beautifully 
situated in the midst of quiet, peaceful scenery, was one of 
Charlemagne’s fortresses. Three times has this stronghold been 
rebuilt since those days ; many and great are the events it has 
witnessed. In 1544 it capitulated to Henry VIII., only to be 
lost again in Mary’s reign, and it was within its walls that the 
representatives of England met to conclude a treaty with 
Charles V. Hardelot figured again largely in the wars of the 
League. It was held first by one side, then by the other. Since 
then the chdteau has sunk into comparative obscurity, and under 
the conditions of modern warfare can never again be of any 
military importance. 

Montreuil-sur-Mer. 

Lying almost due south of Etaples is the old walled town of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, so called from its being ten miles distant 
from the sea 1 This fascinating little place was also associated 
with the Hundred Years’ War, in which it bravely resisted the 
combined forces of Spain and England, Readers of Sterne’s 
most Sentimental Journey will remember that it was in the 
hotel of Montreuil that he met La Fleur ; Victor Hugo also lays 
the scene of part of Les Misirables in this town. There is a 
steep climb up a cobb! -paved street with irregular, picturesque 
houses to enter Montreuil. Once within its old walls one is in 
no hurry to depart. Its position is perfect, commanding a view 
of the country for miles round. Its walls—in some places 
beautiful in their decay, in others solid as when Vauban had 
finished their restoration—could not stand half-an-hour against 
the powerful guns of the present time : but they have had their 
day, and v,-ell did they fulfil their duty. The “Citadel” is now 
given over to a military school and hospital, the latter under the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, No strangers are allowed 


within this stronghold, unless they are lucky enough to fall in 
with the officier in charge. He is only too willing to relieve the 
monotony of his life by descanting to interested listeners on the 
past glories of the place. It is not impossible that he will also 
let fall by the way hints of the present feeling of France, which, 
if not very amicable to Germany, is still less so towards England. 
Only his French politesse restrains him from saying all that is 
in his mind on the subject. 

From Montreuil one naturally turns one’s steps to those battle¬ 
fields. Both are within easy reach, and accessible by good roads. 
To visit them in chronological order Crecy must come first, but 
it is not the nearest to Montreuil. On a ridge of ground stand 
the remains of the historic windmill by which Edward stood to 
watch the course of the battle, conscious of the strength of his 
position, and glorying in the courage displayed by his son. An 
old stone cross marks the spot where the blind King of Bohemia 
fell, fighting for his friend Philip. The scene of the battle of 
Agincourt is no less clearly marked. If one reaches it from 
Blangy-sur-Turnoise one follows exactly the same road by 
which Henry and his army marched to their brilliant victory. 
Two woods mark the right and left of the disastrous position 
of the French which cost them such terrible losses. 

After visiting scenes like these, reminiscent of war and blood¬ 
shed, those to whom “contrasts” appeal should proceed north¬ 
westwards and return to Montreuil by the valley of La Course. 
This valley eminently speaks of peace with its little villages, its 
water-mills, its shady lanes, and its green pastures on which feed 
sleek brown cattle. Those who would be reassured as to the 
still existent faith in the Unseen should visit St. Josse some 
coming June, and witness the great pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the saint that takes place annually. To change the scene again 
one has only to come to Paris Plage, washed by the sea, and 
sheltered by the beautiful woods of Mayville. This straggling 
place is crowded with English and French people, entering 
into each other’s amusements and sports, as if there were no 
such place in the world as Egypt, and as if we were forgiven for a 
time that aggressive, overbearing spirit which we inherit from 
those sturdy forefathers of ours, whom Augustine came to 
convert thirteen centuries ago. 


WHAT IS ;^ioo,ooo 1 

The question seems an easy one; and, in a certain sense, 
easy it undoubtedly is. Yet it is anything but easy to get a 
good comprehension of the magnitude of the sum. The scholars 
of St. Andrew’s School, in Leazes-lane, have, I warrant, as good 
a grasp of the problem as any merchant or banker in town. 
Indeed, I am fain to think that even Mr. John Hall himself 
knows less about that ;£loo,ooo than the young people in 
question. To enlighten them on the subject, their master, Mr. 
H. Marks, has been making and submitting to them certain 
calculations ; and those, through that gentleman’s kindness, I 
am able to publish for the instruction and entertainment of my 
readers : 

1. Let us suppose the diameter of a sovereign to be ^ of an 
inch ; let us now lay sovereigns side by side, and before we 
have exhausted the above-named sum of j^ioo.ooo we shall have 
extended before us a line some 2,400 yards long, or more than 
a mile and a quarter of sovereigns. 

2. Again, let us suppose the thickness of a sovereign to be 
1-16 of an inch ; let us now pile them up one upon another, and 
before we have used our 100,000 sovereigns we shall have 
reared a column some 520 feet high. 

3. Let us suppose, again, we are seated at a table covered 
with the above amount in sovereigns, and that at every tick of 
the clock we knock one sovereign off the table, it will only take 
us some 27 hours before the last sovereign will have fallen. 

4. Again, let us suppose that in the manufacture of say five 
sovereigns loz. of gold is used, we shall only require some 
I4cwt. of solid gold to make 100,000 sovereigns. 

5. Now suppose a man puts one sovereign every day into a 
box, it will take him some 274 years before he has boxed this 
amount. 

6. Lastly, supposing a person gives one sovereign per week 
to some charitable object it will only occupy him some 1,923 
years to get rid of the amount of money that Mr. John Hall has 
got rid of in, shall I say, a quarter of an hour, viz , in the time 
taken in writing his letter to his soWextor.—Newcastle Daily 
Journal. 


A despatch from Monte Cassino announces the death of the 
Abbe Tosti. He was a man endowed with talents of a high order. No 
one more deplored than he did the conflict between the Church and the 
State, and several times he made earnest efforts to bring about con¬ 
ciliation. He would have liked to have seen the Church reconciled to 
the State in such a way that they might have worked together for the 
good of humanity. But all his efforts failed in consequence of the 
claims of the \’atican for the restoration of the temporal power. Tosti’s 
last effort was made when Signor Crispi was in office. His virtue, his 
piety, and his labours won for him the esteem and respect of all classes. 


&LTAR Plate. —The GoldsmUbs’ & Silversmiths' ComDany, iia, Regent'Street 
London, W., invite in peciion of their large stock of Altar Plate. A special pamphlet 
containing fllustration.s of Monstrances, Chalices, Patens, Ciboria, &c., sent past 
free on application.—(Advt.) 
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disappearing PROTESTANTISM. 


Our contemporary The Daily Chronicle is concerned because 
the Church of England is visibly ceasing to be Protestant- 
Discussing the Church Congress at Nottingham, it says : 

“ The Low Church, as an ecclesiastical force, has been waning 
for the last two decades at least. But the truth is, though 7 he 
Standard not seem to know it, that the Bioad Church is 
vanishing too. Jowett, it is said, used to deny that there ever 
was a ‘ Broad Church party.’ There were, he said a few 
thinkers and preachers, like Stanley, and a limited body of 
men, most without any zeal or interest for Church membership, 
who welcomed and praised their sermons. A for« in the 
Church, or a party in its concerns, they were not. The men 
themselves were all men of that generation, and they are almost 
all dead, leaving, moreover, no disciples, at least in the ranks 
of the Anglican Ministry. What has been happening is a con- 
Slant and astounding development of the High Church or 
Cathol cizing party. A generation ago it was only an active 
minority, suffering persecution and suspected of being a Via 
Media in a sense other than Newman's. It could command 
SO little sympathy among the masses and so little power m 
Parliament that a keen observer of popular opinion like Mr. 
Disraeli felt it was a safe and popular thing to denounce the 
Mass in masquerade,’ and to pass a penal law, of a highly 
Erastian type, against all ritual which passed beyond the narrow 
rulings of the Privy Council. 

“ And now, what have we ? Does any one who knows the 
facts doubt for a moment that the party which Mr. Disraeli 
persecuted has obtained the practical mastery of the Church . 
Is it not obvious that, after that singular and inarticulate for¬ 
mation period which started with Wesley and the early Evan¬ 
gelicals, and went on with Newman and Pusey, and passed by 
Arnold and Stanley, and was compendiously expressed in such 
a man as Benson, the Church has hardened upon ‘Catholic ’ 
and ‘ Sacramental ’ lines ? We are certainly not concerned 
here with the truth or falsehood of the sacramentarian view of 
Christianity. But we are, as we have said long since, pro¬ 
foundly impressed by the one salient fact the attempt of the 
President of the most powerful Church Society to obtain from 
Rome an expert opinion in favour of the conip^ence of the 
Rnglish clergy to consecrate the Eucharist and hand on the 
Sacraments, as Rome understands them. That, in spite of 
all glosses and excuses, is the dec:sive tact in the recent history 
of the Anglican Church. It is of less consequence, as it seems 
to us, whether the Pope gave them any hopes of such a 
declaration, or what grounds he had for declaring that, in the 
Catholic sense, the Anglican clergy were not sacrificing 
priests.* The interesting thing is that the bulk of the zealous 
leaders of the Anglican Church, from the Archbishops down¬ 
wards, were indignant in protest against that decision. The 
Lambeth Conference itself, though “ the arcana of the Lambeth 
discussions ” must have revealed some startling varieties of 
episcopal opinion, took care to deliver its views in such a form 
that the Catholic party would derive from them no discourage¬ 
ment. That party, in a word—a party full ot ability, zeal, 
knowledge, and good works—has captured the Anglican 
Communion, and for good or evil the most active forces in that 
great body of English-speaking Christians^ have ceased to be 

what our fathers understood by‘Protestant.’ 

“ Curiously enough, this movement, which, on its secular side, 
is full of good results, does not appear, as our fathers would 
have supposed, to make directly Romeward. Cardinal Vaughan 
calls heaven to witness that it ought to lead to Rome ; but in 
fact it leads the other way. The anti-Roman feeling is, perhaps, 
more bitter in certain of the ‘highest’ quarters, especially 
since the letter on orders, than it ever was before. There is 
even a tendency observable to seek allies anywhere rather than 
in that camp. Some are anxiously looking for union with the 
R'ussian Church, though that hav ily j-eems a likely pm« in 
which to seek a modem and reformed religion. Others 
fraternize with the Old Catholics. Not p few are moved to h^ave 
hopes of an eirenicon with Mr. Hug'' ’Vice Hughes. The whole 
situation is full of interest, and it i^ i.iat interest which lends 
importance to such a Congress as that which assetnbled at 
Nottingham. The Bishop of Southwell's address skimmed 
gracefully, as a Congress Bishop ought to do, over all the 
dangerous questions. But the speakers were less tied, and the 
very first paper opened out the question of how the Anglican 
world might evolve a new Vatican of its^ own. Organizatioi^ 
indeed, is a note of the movement, and if it were not hampered 
at every point by the conditions of a State establishment it is 
hard to say how far it might go. It is remarkable that all the 
changes make for authority. More power for Bishops—more 
authority for ‘ priests ’—sometimes even more opportunity for 
Church laymen ; but always less power for the State and the 
community at large.” 


Mr. F. T. Palmer, of Granville JIarina Studios, Ramsgate, not 
Margate, published the photos of the recent Ehbs Fleet celebration. 


C Brandauer and Co.’s Circular-Pointed Pens are acknowledged to be un¬ 
rivalled for clear, duent, graceful writing. The special feature is the Circular- 
ly natural and simpi'^ irmnner and avoiding all scratching 
for seven stamps to the Works, Birmingham —^Advt.) 


point, produced in a perfect 
and spurring. Sample Box 


RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

A correspondent writes : “ A committee consisting of the 
most influential members of the Jewish persuasion in the 
TTransvaal have drafted a letter to the Executive Council, setting 
forth the disabilities under which their co-religionists suffer. 
Under the existing laws Jews and Roman Catholics can be 
arrested on suspicion, without warrant ; they are incapable of 
bolding the most subordinate office in the State, and are 
debarred from participating in the Government grant for educa¬ 
tion. It IS believed that the petition will be referred to the 
commission now sitting for the revision of the Grondwet, 
although it is currently reported that the report will not be com¬ 
pleted for some years. Messrs. S. B. Joel, Samuel Marks, 
Leopold Grahame, Henry Adler, S. L. Heymann, and the 
Revv. Harris and Isaacs are on the committee. Mr. Harry 
Solomon, the Chairman of the Stock Exchange, has taken 
great interest in the movement, Mr. Samuel Goldreich acting 
as chairman, and Mr. Francis Bishop as hon. secretary. A 
deputation will shortly wait upon the executive.” 

Happily if the Boer Government can be induced to extend 
the elementary rights of citizenship to the Jews, the Catholic 
population can hardly fail to benefit sooner or later. On this 
point It is interesting to quote what is said in the last number 
of The South African Catholic Magazine : 

The Jews, who are both influential and numerous in the 
Transvaal, are beginning to agitate more actively for the 
removal of those disabilities to which they are there subject in 
common with ourselves. It is not the first time we have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Jews in such a contest. Of course 
it is only a question of time. Even Mrs. Partington kept the 
Atlantic off her doorstep for a while by vigorous plying of her 
mop ; but the Atlantic always wins in the long run. We wish 
our Jewish fellow-citizens speedy success. 

There is another point in which it has been remarked that we 
are often drawn near to the Jews. I have seen the matter dis¬ 
cussed in some papers quite recently. I refer to the number of 
Jewish children in our schools. One would say at first sight 
that the Jews ought to find least in common with the most 
uncompromising form of Christianity. The fact really is that 
what moves men is not paper-teaching, but the concrete expres¬ 
sion of belief in real life. As so regarded, the Jews find they 
have more in common with us than with Protestants, and we 
on our side find their children often better Christians in deed 
than many who bear the name. The beautiful traditions of the 
best form of domestic life are common to them and to us by 
unbroken descent from the remotest antiquity. This is the salt 
that has saved Judaism ; it is what we prize for ourselves, and 
what we admire in them. This is the real reason why so many, 
of their girls at least, are so willingly sent to our schools. They 
do not like the happy-go-lucky way in which many Protestant 
schools treat those virtues which require delicate and constant 
training. The new-woman army, with its aggressive eccen¬ 
tricities and unbalanced moral feeling, is not largely recruited 
from either Catholic or Jewish maidenhood. 

I think, too, that in our social atmosphere they feel a greater 
liberty. Catholics have a discipline which is strict enough for 
themselves, but part of this discipline is to allow the widest 
possible liberty to others. Puritanism is perpetually getting 
shocked or severely laying down laws for others to keep. A 
Catholic child in a Protestant school cannot do any of the most 
ordinary external religious acts without being made to suffer- 
Catholics, however, have sympathy with personal religion, what¬ 
ever form it takes. 


OROPA. 

When travellers in search of health or warmth are flying 
south in autumn, they are often glad to know of some inter¬ 
mediate place at which to break their journey ; a half-way halt 
in an interesting region, where the change from cold to heat 
will not make itself too keenly felt. In spring, too, when the 
tide of traved flows northv/ards, it is often important to rnake 
the journey by easy stages, avoiding a too abrupt transition; 
and Oropa will be found a suitable resting-place under these 
circumstances. 

Oropa stands stands about six miles above the ancient and 
interesting town of Biella, the terminus of a railway, which 
branches off at Santhia, from the Turin-Milan line. From Biella 
an omnibus service and private carriages carry travellers to the 
hydropathic establishment (which is also an hotel) at Oropa, 
unless the strangers are bond fide pilgrims ; for Oropa is the 
oldest “sanctuary” in Piedmont; and it has accommodation 
round its famous church for 2,000 guests. This pious hostelry 
owes its foundation to donors who lived and died in the “ ages 
of faith ” ; but it receives noble gifts even to this day. The 
House of Savoy—the oldest reigning house in Europe—has 
been its constant benefactor; and a suite of rooms in the 
Santuario is kept always open for the Royal family. King 
Humbert and his son of late years have visited Oropa, and the 
gifts of many kings are preserved in its treasury, which is extra¬ 
ordinarily rich, although raiding Moors and other robbers have 
emptied it completely on various occasions in the distant past 
of its jewels, carvings, and precious metals. 

Between April and November each year, tens of thousands of 
pilgrims wend their way to the sanctuary, and leave their offer¬ 
ings (to the average amount of 300,000 bronze pieces alone) at the 
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feet of the Madonna d’Oropa. The famous statue is black, and 
was brought from Palestine in the fourth century of our era by 
St. Eusebius, the Bishop of Vercelli, who was martyred by the 
Arians in AD. 371. The statue is attributed by popular belief 
to the chisel of St. Luke. 

A white-robed, flower-bearing procession of pilgrims, with its 
banners and crosses, chanting harmoniously, and led by coped 
and chasubled clergy of the parish whence it has set forth, pass¬ 
ing through the woods and the noble quadrangles of Oropa, is 
a sight to rejoice artistic, as well as pious eyes. In the woods 
and on the hill-sides many chapels have been built to contain 
life-size figures grouped representing scenes from the New 
Testament. Many of the chapels date from a period when a 
Latin author wrote : “ It is well that the vulgar, who cannot 
read, should have Scripture knowledge thus presented to their 
eyes ” 

The chronicles of Oropa were kept through the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and many miraculous cures are claimed for 
the glory of this shrine, some of those cured belonging to the 
Ducal House of Savoy. The author of The Little History oj 
Oropa maintains that he has miraculously escaped death on 
three separate occasions owing to his devotion to the Madonna 
•d’Oropa. The surrounding scenery is indiscribably beautiful. 
Looking southward, the Italian plains spread like a sea, 
“islanded by cities fair.’ Northwards are the great Alps. A 
long days’ tramp brings the hardy pedestrian to the foot of the 
“ Empress Mountain,” Monte Rosa. Graglia and San Giovanni 
are minor sanctuaries within easy distance of Oropa. Although 
the Hydropaihetic establishment is over 3,000 feet above the 
sea-level, the vast expanse of level country below it insures a 
mild climate, and the snowy ranges above the district provide 
fresh breezes all through the summer months. There are charm¬ 
ing walks rut through the woods and park-like meadows, and 
some beautiful carriage-drives may be taken in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; but the mountain excursions which tempt “Alpinists,” 
are more numerous still. 

Flo wers are abundant, even for an Alpine region ; and a great 
variety is insured by the fact that it is a border district, a dis¬ 
trict of high mountains lying near the very highest in Europe, 
and neighbouring closely also the luxuriant Italian champaign. 


THE PRIEST IN WAR. 

At a recent banquet in Buffalo Archbishop Ireland replied for 
the toast “ The Chaplain.” His Grace is reported to have said : 

“ The Civil War awakened all the latent energies of 
the American people, revealed to themselves and to the world 
their strength, exalted their confidence in their own powers 
and secured to them the respect and the admiration 
of other peoples. The whole range of American life was 
intensified by the war ; the wondrous era of material industry 
and exploitation through which the country has been passing is 
itself very largely due to the quickening of American brain and 
the stimulating of American courage, which were produced by 
Civil War. New America was born ; the great nation which 
the world admires to-day is the child of the victories of the 
Union soldiers. 

“The Chaplain. 

“ Is there wonder that American veterans are^proud and 
exulting? Is there wonder that whoever loves America and 
rejoices in her greatness delights to pay them reverence? The 
United States owes to them life, honour and prosperity. But 
why in an encampment of veterans mention the army chaplain ? 
Has he had a part even most slight in their achievements ? 
Apparently the part of the chaplain was small if a part is at all 
credited to him. The chaplain bore no gun upon his shoulder. 
The chaplain was a non-combatant, a man of peace, whether in 
camp or on the battle-field. In fact, however, the part of the 
chaplain was most important. I am making a plea of my own 
patriotism. I am a chaplain. I did not fight but I made others 
fight. My preaching to the soldiers of my regiment was, ‘ Make 
it hot for the rebels or the Lord will make it hot for you.’ And 
whenever opportunity was afforded, they did make it hot for the 
rebels. How much my preaching contributed to their valour I 
will not examine too closely, but it was of the gallant Fifth 
Minnesota that the brave Rosecrans said on the evening of a 
terrible battle : ‘ They did more killing than any other regiment 
engaged on the field.’ 

“ The chaplain invested the soldiers fighting, the soldiers’ 
whole round of labour and suffering, with the halo of moral duty. 
Under the spell of duty the soldier was submissive and brave, 
and to place the soldier under this was the office of the army 
chaplaii. as the part of the chaplain so small in the achieve¬ 
ments that ' ave made the new America? 

“ The appeal of the chaplain to the living God as approving 
war and co • secrating battle-fields is in fullest harmony with the 
teachings o religion. God is, indeed, the God of love and of 
peace whi' love means no violation of justice, and peace 
implies no surrender of supreme rights. The servants of God 
must ever seek peace so long as it is possible to obtain peace. 
They must never proclaim war so long as war is not absolutely 
necessary. But times come when war is absolutely necessa^, 
when nought but war can avert great wrongs and save the life 
and honour of the nation. Then the God of peace becomes the 


God of armies ; he who unsheathes the sword in response to 
country’s call finds favour before God, and the soldier who is a 
coward on the battle-field is a culprit before Heaven’s tribunal. 

“ The chaplain—let him remain to America—to America’s 
army and navy. It is sometimes said that the chaplain is an 
anomaly in a country which has decreed the separation of State 
and Church. America has decreed the separation of State from 
Church-—America has not decreed and never will decree the 
separation of State from nr.orals and religion. To soldiers upon 
land and sea, as well as to Oiher citizens, morals and religion are 
necessary. The dependence of soldiers upon the Government of 
the country is complete. The Government of the country must 
provide for soldiers teachers of morals and religion. 

“ In providing for them such teachers the country performs a 
duty which she owes to the soldiers and she serves her own 
high interests. For the best and the bravest soldiers are men 
that are not estranged from morals and religion. 

“A Righteous War. 

“ Never in the history of peoples was there so much at stake 
for a nation and for humanity as when, in 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln summoned Americans to defend the Stars and Stripes. 
Never in the history of peoples was there a war more righieous, 
more necessary, more worthy of Heaven’s blessings than the 
war which Americans waged three decades of years ago to 
maintain intact and unsullied the Stars and Stripes. 

“ May war be never again necessary for America ! If dissensions 
arise may they be composed by peaceful tribunals. But always 
and above all else America’s life and honour must be safe from 
peril and stain. If to maintain the life and honour of America 
war is necessary, let there be war, and when war is declared 
may soldiers be as ready, as brave, as true, as heroicas those who 
quickly replied to the calls of Lincoln, ‘ We are coming, Father 
Abraham, to do and die I ’ 

“ Seldom as this evening has the thought of my country so 
possessed my sou!. The President of the nation honouring us 
with his presence, 50,000 veteran defenders of American unity 
thronging our streets, vivid recollections of the great war 
surging up from memory’s stores—must not all Americans 
to-night realize as seldom before the grandeur, the beau y, the 
value of the American Republic ! Seldom as this evening has 
the love of my country so inflamed my heart. I crave the 
honour to be for a moment your chaplain. 

“ God of nations, I pray thee, bless and save for years 
unnurnbered the United States of America. Preserve to 
Americans their liberties, maintain among them brotherly love, 
give rewards to their toil, build up within them the love and 
fear of Thee, lead them to the observance of Thy supreme 
righteousness. O God, bless and save America.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

England and / ndia. A record of progress during a hundred years. 
By Romesch C. Dutt. Shakespeare the Boy. By W. J Rolfe. 
Three Partners, or the Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. By Bret 
Harte. (London: Chatto and Windus.) 

Songs of Happy Life. For schools, homes, and bands of mercy. 
Compiled by .Sarah J. Eddy. (L/rndon : Bell.) 

The Commandments Explained. By the Rev. A. Devine. (London : 
Washbourne.) 

A Child tn the Temple. By Frank Mathew. (London : John 
Lane.) 

The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. A sketch of their 
history from the coming of St. Augustine to the present day. By the 
Rev. Ethelred Taunto.i. Two Vols. (London : Nimmo.) 

A Strong Necessity. A Novel. By Isabel Don. (London : Jarrold.) 

St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. By A. Streeter. With introduc¬ 
tory essay by the Rev. L. Rivington, D.D. (London : Catholic Truth 
Society.) 

St. Augustine of Canterbury and his Companions. From the 
French of Father Brcu, S.J. (London : Art and Book Co.) 

lutoiial Latin Grammar, Exercises, and Test Questions. By F. C. 
Richardson and A. E. Hazel. (London: Clive.) 

Stories on the Rosary. By Louisa Emily Dobr*. Part I. (London: 
Longmans.) 

The Eucharistic Christ. Translated from the French of P 4 re 
Tesniire by Mrs. Bennett-Gladstone. (London : Benziger.) 


James Campbell, 42, of no home, was charged on Monday with 
stealing silver plate and cutlery from the Bishop of Emmaus, at St. 
Mary’s Rectory, Cadogan-street, Chelsea. The prisoner called at the 
Rectory on Saturday afternoon for advice and charity. After an 
interview with the Rev. F'ather Kelly, he made his way into the 
dining-room and filled his pockets with plate and cutlery. Some hours 
afterwards he was observed in a drunken altercation with a woman on 
a seat in-St. James’s Park.—William Green, the park-keeper, ejected 
him, and noticed a doubled up silver soup ladle sticking out of his 
inner coat pocket. Prisoner was then taken to King-street, and other 
property was found in his pockets, consisting of thirteen silver dessert 
spoons, one gravy spoon, and 19 ivory-handled knives, &c .—Detective 
Morgan, B Division, said the prisoner confessed to the robbery, and 
declared that when sober he intended to have restored the plate to the 
, rectory.—Mr. Sheil remanded the prisoner in custody. 
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FROM EVERYWHERE. 


The American papers are already anticipating the probable 
sponsor of the infant Marquis of Blandfotd. Some of the headlines 
read rather humorously—as, for example, “ England s next King 
offers to stand Sponsor to Baby Marlborough ” and “ Wales his God¬ 
father.” The New York fTur/tf unburdens itself thus : “The Duke of 
Marlborough has been overwhelmed with congratulations on the birth 
of a son heir. The Prince of Wales has signified his willingness to 
stand sponsor to the child \ intimating, however, that if any prior or 
family arrangement has been made in that connection his proposal is 
not to be considered.” 

“ This Babe is the Tenth Generation from the Hero of Blen¬ 
heim and the Fourth from the Staten Island Ferryman—Born to 
Honour and Fortune,” we read elsewhere. “ One of the Proudest 
Titles in the World. Millions of Money ready to the Youngster’s 
Hand,” runs another legend. While .here are allegorical pictures 
galore representing the infant’s ancestors as standing on bags of gold 
and a castle respectively, the little new-comer being suspended in their 
midst over the arms of his house, as typifying the union of wealth and 
degree That none may remain in ignorance of the importance of the 
infant, one journal says: “Here is the full title of the new great- 
great-grandson of Commodore Vanderbilt, the Staten Island truck- 
farmer. He is Marquess of Blandford, and will be, upon the death of 
his father, Duke of Marlborough, Earl of Marlborough, Earl of 
Sunderland, Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, Baron Churchill of 
Sandridge, Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, Prince of Mindelheim 
in Suabia.” 


From a worldly point of view, we are assured, the son born 
to the houses of Marlborough and Vanderbilt is the most fortunate 
youngster alive. In the first place, he is heir to one of the greatest 
titles short of royalty in the world—a title that carries with it half-a- 
doaen other distinctions, any one of which will secure its owner 
consideration in any quarter of the globe. Equal in importance to the 
name is the wealth that he will inherit. What this will amount to can 
be only roughly computed. Even its possessors cannot estimate it with 
exactness, so vast is the figure. At the least calculation it will amount 
to 25,000,000 dollars ; other estimates have placed it at double the 
figure. In addition to this, the heir of the Marlboroughs is in line to 
succeed to a share in the following properties: A house at Fifth- 
avenue and Fifty-second street, valued at 1,500,000 dollars ; a house 
at Newport—“ Marble Hall ’’—valued at 2,000,000 dollars ; an estate 
at Oakdale, L.I., valued at 750,000 dollars; a steam-yacht—the 
fa/fan/—valued at 400,000 dollars; family jewels, valued at 
600,000 dollars; his mother’s dowry of 5,000,000 dollars; the 
Marlborough estates, including the hereditary income of 200,000 dollars 
a year. 

A correspondent writes to The Times that he recently 

attended an extraordinary service in the parish church of Folkestone, 
which was announced in public print as follows : “ The Reliquary of 
St. Eauswythe will be exposed after Evensong.” He gives the follow¬ 
ing account Of what he saw : “ Evensong concluded, and, of course, a 
collection having been taken, the relics were on view. They were 
exposed within the ‘ altar ’ rails, placed in a case 2ft. or 3ft. long, with 
glass sides, having a white pall over it, and surrounded with five lighted 
candles. The vicar of the church took his stand on one side of the 
relics (which, he avers, are the bones of St. Eauswythe, the patron 
saint of the church), the congregation going by in single file, very many 
of them bowing low to the earth before these mortal remains, unrebuked 
by their pastor.” Our correspondent challenges the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
to give actual incontrovertible proof that these ate the bones of St. 
Eauswythe, and asks, in conclusion, whether this adoration of relics is a 
novelty in the Established Church, or if there is any other church where 
it is practised. 

In a recent lecture on the Goldfields of Alaska before the 
Royal Societies Club Mr. Hatty de Windt, the distinguished traveller, 
said : “ There were but two points of interest on the Lower Yukon. 
One was the ‘Wolf’s Head,’ a spit of land where the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Seagets was treacherously murdered by his servant in 
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18S6; the other was the Catholic Mission of the Holy Cross at 
Koscrefski. The latter was certainly the pleasantest memory that he 
(the lecturer) retained of that dreary journey from Circle City to the 
sea. The mission consisted of several neat log buildings, comprising 
the Fathers’ and Sisters’ dwellings, a pretty chapel, a school for boys 
and girls, and the first and last flower garden that was come across in 
Alaska. It was pathetic to see the care that had been lavished on 
the flowers—poor things at best—but which infused a touch of warmth 
and colour even into this lonely waste. One of the Sisters pointed 
with pride to her mignonette and sweetwilliam, that, during the first 
two or three weeks of that brief Arctic Summer, had been carefully 
taken indoors every night, and as carefully replanted every morning, 
for fear of the frost ! A cross marked the resting-place of a poor 
Sister who had died just before this visit. The climate of Koserefski 
was trying. Many deaths had already occurred in the Holy Cross 
Mission, which was only founded some ten years ago.” 

Mr. Lister Drummond attended at Anerley Vestry Hall to 

revise the lists for the Penge portion of the Dulwich Division._The 

Barrister said considerable difficulty had arisen in some districts with 
regard to the women on the lists. As far as he was concerned, mar¬ 
ried women would only have the parochial vote.—The Assistant Over¬ 
seer said, in compiling the lists he had great difficulty in finding the 
ladies’ Christian names.—The Barrister; They object to disclose them. 
Some ladies think that to give their Christian names is as bad as giving 
their ages. (Laughter.)—Mr. Richards spoke of a case in which the 
lady insisted that her Christian name was “ Horatio Nelson,” and she 
could not be induced to alter it. Consequently her name appeared in 
the list as “ Horatio Nelson Smith.” (Laughter,) The Liberals were, 
unrepresented at this Court. The Barrister asked if there was to be a 
contest in the Division at the next election.—Mr. Richards, for the 
Conservatives: I don’t think so. (Laughter.) Sir J. Blundell Maple’s 
majority at the last election was over two thousand. 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to announce the sudden death of Alexina 
Frances, wife of Lieut.-Colonel Edmund Ross-of-Bladensburg, KE., 
which took place at Birkenhead on Sunday last, September 26. Mrs. 
Ross was the youngest daughter of the late Hon. Colin and Lady 
Frances Lindsay, of Deer Park, Honiton. The funeral took place at the 
cemetery, Birkenhead, on the 29th ult. The Very Rev. Mgr. Claud 
Lindsay, brother of the deceased, performed the ceremony, assisted by 
the Revv. G. Keegan, J. Arkwright, and J. L. Dobson, S.T. The 
mourners were Lieut.-Colonel E. Ross-of-Bladensburg, and her 
daughters. Misses Angela, Olive, and Kathleen Ross, Mr. W. A. Lind¬ 
say, Q.C., Lieut.-Colonel Walter Lindsay, Mr. Leonard Lindsay, Mrs. 
Frederick Montgomorie (brothers and sister), Lieut.-Colonel John 
Ross-of-Bladensburg, Mrs- Francis Oldfield (biother and sister-in-law), 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, Miss Wordcrofl, and others. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


The Cardinal Archbishop accompanied by Mgr. Moves leaves 
town on Thursday for Arles. 

The marriage between Major Collin Mackenzie, Seaforth 
Highlanders, and Ethel, eldest daughter of Mr. Hercules Grey Ross, 
late Indian Civil Service, will take place at Pau in December. 

The Right Rev. Mgr. Harington Moore has returned to 
Florence till the summer. The Oratorio di S. Giuseppe is served 
for English-speaking Catholics from October i to June 30. The 
remaining three months of the year Mass is said on Sundays and feasts 
for the benefit of the Italians who frequent the church. 

The Rev. Gerald Hay, late of San Remo, has been placed in 
charge of the English-speaking sailors at Genoa by his Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop. 


LIQUEURS OP THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE.^ 

* , These delicioas Liqueurs, which have come so much iuto public 
uvour on account of their wonderful properties of aiding Digestion 
and preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all the p-^ncipal 
^ ^ H ' Wine and Spirit Merchants, and all good Hotels and Restaurariis 
throughout the Kingdom. Sols Consignee : 

W. DOYLE, 35. Crutchedfriars, London, E.P. 



ROVER CYCLES. 

highest class machines 

For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

“ The Rover has set the fashion to the world. — 
*'The Cyclist." _ , 

Inspection invited at 157, New Bond-street. 
rover cycle CO.,.Ltd., 4 and 5, Holbom Via 
duct, E.C.; 55» Farringdon-street, E.C. (Repairs 
Dept.) ; Paris : 47 i Avenue Parmentier. 


RHYL, N.W. 1 

THE WESTMINSTER, 

First-class Hotel, beautifully situated, facing | 
the sea. Golf Links. 

THE IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

COLWYN BAY. Tennis Ground. 

Within a short distance of St. Winefride s Well, 
tamous for miraculous cures. 


CLARET !_CLARET! 

A French Gentleman, desirous to 
establish an opening fur the sale of bis 
wines, offers as an inducement, but for first 
order only, bis high-class, full-bodied Claret, 
guaranteed pure grape, at 7s. fid. per dozen ; 
worth 2s. a bottle. 

Also Pott (Tarragona), full flavoured, los. fid. 
per dozen ; Sherry, 125. fid. per dozen ; Cham¬ 
pagne, Fangiet Freres, Epernay (monopoly), 
IS, per dozen. 

Carriage Paid. 

Cheques, &c., with order, crossed Credit 
Lyonnais, Lombard-street, payable to 

Mons. D. fancier, 

5 & 6, Great Winchester-street,London, E.C. 


Under the Patronage of his Eminence CARDINAL 
VAUGHAN. 

HOLY ►i' CROSS 

SOCIETY 




1.AUBKUK.R HOUSE, 38, LADBROKE. 
NOTTING HILL, W. 

Medical, Surgical Mental, Monthly, Fever Nurses 
and Alasseuses supplied by this Society. 

Patients of either sex ern be received. Terms four 
to seven guineas a week. Address Superintendent. 
_ Telegrams, “ Womanhood, London.' 

DENT’S ■ 

PHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 

and CLOCKS. 


M. F. DENT, 

33 i COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker 

By Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Q-een 

33. Cockipnr-stteet Cbating Cross, Lender. 
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Established 150 Years, 
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BAPPEES. 

FINEST BEOWN EAPPEE. 

FINEST BLACK DO. 

GENUINE MOETON’S MIXTUEE. 
GENUINE PEINCE’S MIXTUEE. 
FINEST lATAKIA. 

GENUINE MACUBA. 

SCOTCH SNTJPFS. 
GENUINE TOM BUCK. 

FINEST QUEEN’S SCOTCH. 

FINEST FLAVOUEED SCOTCH. 

FINEST SCENTED SCOTCH. 

FINEST PLAIN SCOTCH. 

GENUINE BEOWN SCOTCH 
FEENCH CAEEOTTE, be 


COLLINGWOOD & SON’S 
PURE ALTAR WINES. 

Guaranteed by GONZALKZ, Byass and Co. 
Recommended by the Bishop) oj Cadiz 
and the Bishop of Nottinghajn. 

No. 2 Gonzalez, i8s. ; No. 3 Gonzalez, 2is. 
per dozen. 

Delivered, bottles, cases and carriage free, to 
any Station in England from our London 
cellars. 

These will be found most excellent dinner 
and guest wines. See circulars, free by post. 

Address Corby, Grantham. 

J. M. COLLINS, 

CLERICAL TAILOR. 

"Waterproof Inverness 21s. 

32, LAWRENCE-LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C. 


“SAN ALBANO.” 

A PURE SPANISH CLARET 
14 b. per dozen, bottles included (net cash) 

This wine is grown on the vineyards o the 
English College at "Valladolid, and is the finest 
of its class, possessing a full b^y, good colour, 
and most pleasant taste and bouquet. 

Delivered free within a radius of ten miles, 
and on orders exceeding two dozen carriage 
will be paid to smy railway station within 2C0 
miles. 

Agents: J. G. FOBD and SON, 

409, OXPORD-STRKKT, LONDON, W., 
Where samples can be tasted or will be for¬ 
warded free on receipt of stamps to cover 
postage. 


■^ATERPROOFS for LADIES, 
•YyATERPROOFS for GENTLE- 
"V^ATERPROOFS 'for CHILDREN, 

V V IQ every shaoe and maJre. from 7s. 6d. to 60s.! 
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To SPAIN, PORTUGAL, BRAZIL 

AND 

RIVER PLATE. 

ALSO 

EVERY alternate WEDNESDAY 

TO 

WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, CENTRAL 
AMERICA, NORTH and SOUTH PACIFIC 
PORTS. 

Abatements in favour of Families. 
SPECIAL TOURS to WEST INDIES 

65 DAYS for £66. 

For particulars apply at the Company’s Oflices, 18 
Moorgate-street, £ C., or 29, Codcspur-street S.W 
London. 
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pr30 coupons. Coupon on eyery packet. L .-J . ^ 

(U>|pact?et of Provost Oats costs no more than d packet cf American,and 
tyvo packets of "Provost“rnake as muckporrutge as tfiret packets 
of American, therefore support kome industries. 
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NO SHAMS. 

THE POSITIVE ORGAN 

(CASSON’S patent;. 


A SMALL 

REAL ORGAN. 

Producing on one manual the 
effects of pedal bass and second 
manual for performers of moderate 
powers. 

No Reeds. 

Small size ; moderate price ; handsome appearance. Testimonials and recom¬ 
mendations from Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. E. H. Turpin, the Rev. H. Bewemnge, 
Professor of Music at Maynooth, the Rev. C. A. Cox, Choirmaster of Pro-Cathedral, 
London, &c. 

Apply W. R. ANDREW, Organ-Builder, 

Moved to larger Works, 8a, BERKLEY-ROAD, CHALK FARM. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDBESS. 

JOHI^METCAL-F" 

HEATING ENGINEEH. 

ARCADE WORKS, PRESTON. 

Estimates free. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

£20 W."‘defrs9page0?pORTRAITS (life-like) from Photo- 

Haiiuic^ers Store, jC2o to ;Cs,ooo." lobpc- ^ Oils, Pastels and miniatures on ivory, 

fitted Esti- OutfilliBg Co., xS 6 , Euston-road, ?y f return^ from Italy. Artist, 159* Lad* 

Stes rw fcrcke Grove, Notting Hill London, W. 
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Half-yearly Bound Volumes of “THE TABLET’ 
down to 1894, containing many valuable articles of per¬ 
manent and historical interest, can be sent to any address 
on receipt of cash, 12s. 6d., by the Publisher. 

N.B.—Particular Volumes cannot be guaranteed at 
this charge. 

Cases for binding “ THE TABLET ” half-yearly are 
supplied to Subscribers in two colours, Green or Mauve, 
price as 6d. each 


BO VRI L 

IS THE GUARANTEED PRODUCT.Or 
PRIME OX BEEF. 


USE IS SECOND NATURE, 

but you cannot use yourself to 
going without food, or even without 
good food, unless you wish to pay 
the inevitable penalty. 


I 


BO Y R I L 

provides strengthening Soups, rich 
Gravies, and savoury Sauces, adding 
piquancy and nourishment to the 
appetising Entrees which make a 
dinner worthy of the name. 


BOTBILLIHin, Food Speeialists, LONDON. 

Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR. G.C.B.. f.T.. 
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Saturday, October 2, 1897. 


SITUATIONS, &c. 

^ONVERT Anglican Rector ( 0 .\ford 

M.A.) would be glad of pupils (English or 
Foreign). References. Address Magister, “Wood¬ 
bine," 4, S.'ilisbury-road, Wimbledon. 

CCALE OF CHARGES FOR 

0 ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

"THE TABLET.” 

S ervants seeking situations—5 lines (35 words 
and under), once « .. .. .. 11. 6d 

Three times, 2s. each. 

Servants wanted—5 lines .. . « 31. od. 

6d. every additional line. 

Miscellaneous Notices-^s lines and under .. 3s. 6d. 

6d. every additional line. 

Pubibher ^ and Trade Announcements—6s. per Inch. 

Special terms can be arranged for a series. 

The same on Leader Page z8s. per inch, or zs. 6d. per 
line. 5s. the minimum charge. 

Legal Notices, Anctions, and Advertisements of Public 
Companies, is. per line. 

Parliamentary Notices and Election Addresses, is. 4d. 
per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements 2s. per lln a reunctlou 
upon a series. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 5s. 
Remittances to JAMES DONOVAN. 

Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
Londen W.C. 

TV/r ISS PROBYN recommends House- 

'^*X MAID. 22. Experienced. Good reference. 
Also respectable boy for priest's or gentleman’s houfc. 
*5- Sharp, useful; can ser\*e ^Iass. Address Rev, 
Father Bouvard, Presbytery, Devizes, 

]\/r RS. GRISEWOOD wishes to recom- 
iVi mend a KITCHEN-MAID. Scullcry-maid, 
and Undcr-housemaid. Also a strong boy of 16 to act 
as Hall Boy or help to single-handed scr\'ant. The 
Den, Bognor. 

A Superior NURSE wanted for six 

months to take charge of three children at East¬ 
bourne. Baby three months old. A c.ipable Under 
Nurse is kept. First-class characlerrequired. Address 
M. 0. C., Molescroft, Granvillc-road, Eastbourne. 

VyANTED, good NURSE for child a 

VV year old, and a baby. Good w'ages. Address 
M. C., Dalton’s Library, Knightsbridge. 

jq^OTICE TO ADVERTISERS 

Letters are not delivered by the Postal 
authorities to advertisers who use initials 
merely, such as "A. B.,” “T. G.,” &c., 
addressed to Post Offices in the United King- 
dom. Such Advts. are therefore valueless. 

^AN any Lady recommend a tho- 

roughly good Catholic NDRSE for three young 
children out of arms? Daily Governess kept and 
assistance given in the nursery. Age 25 to 30. Wages 
;^25. Apply first by letter, stating full particulars, to 
the Hon. Mrs. Douglas Holms, 3, Marloes-road, Ken¬ 
sington. 

A/TR. LESCHER can confidently re- 

IVi commend as SECOND FOOTMAN well- 
trained Youth, aged 17 years. Height 5ft. 9in. Two 
and a half years' character. Address Boyles Court, 
near Brentwood, Essex. 

TV/TRS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 

IVl VANTS' AGENCY, George-street, Port- 

man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. 
Hours 10 till X —2 till 4. Saturdays till z o’clock. Estab* 
Ibhed 3874. Telegrams, " Anxiously, London. 

CERTIFICATED GOVERNESS, 

Vw' Swiss, R.C., 25 years old, teaching German, 
French, all branches of usual subjects and Plano for 
beginners, requires engagement in go^ family or 
school. N. Muller, Mecklenburgh-square, London, 

W.C. 

A Lady wishes to find a place for a 

±~\. Youth of 18 under a Butler. Has been five 
years in her service, two years in the bouse. Address 
AL L., Woodchester Park, Stonehousc, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

A noble Institution suitable for a Convalescent Home, 
Sanitorium, Orphanage, Hydro, Public School, or 
other public or pbilanthrophic purpose. 

TSTORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOLS 

i ^ ESTATE,—TO BE SOLD, by tender, on the 
30th October next, this^ well-known Freehold Institu¬ 
tion and Estate situate in one of the healthiest parts of 
England, within 130 miles of London, and adjoining 
the County Schools Junction Station on the Great 
Eastern Railway. The building of striking elevation 
and of modem construction contains acconimi^ation 
for about 300 persons, ana is surrounded by about 54 
acres of beautiful grounds bounded by the rive 
Wensum. Private chapel. For particulars and forms 
of tender apply to Leggatt^ Rubinstein and Co., Soli¬ 
citors, 5, Raymond Buildings, Gray.s Inn, London, 
W.C. 

LJ I G H L Y accomplished Catholic 

X X GOVERNESS seeks re-engagement. Original 
and successful methods. Could take entire charge of 
girls. Distinguished references. No pupil under 13. 
Address Gamma, Tablet Office. 

■\\/'ANTED, a superior NURSERY 

VV GOVERNESS with a training for teaching. 
Entire charge of three children, eldest nine years of 
age. Address M. Z4, Tablet Office. 

■pRAULEIN MATHILDA ROLL- 

X MANN, diplCm^e for German^ French, and 

Italian, desires a situation in a Family or School. 
Address Fraulein K., Franciscan Convent, Taunton. 

'T'UTOR.—A Priest is at liberty to take 

X in hLs house a delicate or backward boy. Address 
Sacerdos, Tablet Office, London. 

LET, from November 1st, for six 
X months, HOUSE, containing four reception- 
rooms, study and school-rooms, ten best bed-rooms, 
bath-room, goo<l offices and servants’ rooms, stables, 
&c. Hunting with North CoLswold and Heythrop 
packs. Some shooting. miles from station, G.W.R. 

I % miles from Cailiolic Church. Terms moderate. 
Apply Campden Estate Office, Campden, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

VZJANTED, for young Frenchman, 

Vy home and board in quiet Roman Catholic 
family, near the Oratory, Broinpton. Apply, W'ith 
terms per month, particulars and references, to E. 
Larsonnier, 2 bb, lue de I'Usine, Versailles, France. 

'T'UTOR to young children seeks a 

X re-engagement in a Catholic gentleman's family. 
Could, if required, play the organ in church. Address 
Mr. Mittin, Hilsea House, Bognor, Sussex ; or for 
reference kindly apply apply to Harman Grbewood, 
Esq., The Den, Bognor, to whose family he has been 
Tutor for over nine years. 

'■pO LET, in Bournemo'Jth, a well- 

X furnished VILLA, beautifully situated and near 
Catholic Church. Eleven bed-rooms, four reception, 
servants’ offices, large garden and conservatories, and 
stables. Apply Joliffe .and Flint, Arcade Chambers, or 
principal agents. 

AZYIMBLEDON.—A detached double- 

VV fronted RESIDENCE in Darlaston-read FOR 
SALE, Freehold, or to be let on l^se. Two bed¬ 
rooms, bath-room, three good reception-rooms, offices 
on same floor, conservatory, large garden. Agents, 
W. M. Ogden and Sons, 4, High-street, Wimbledon. 

^ENTLEMAN, with many years’ com- 

V-J mercial experience, is desirous of obtaining 
PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or Land Agency. 
Age 40. DLstingubhed lay and clerical, and highest 
commercial references. Address J. G. G., Tablet 
O ffice. 

A Religious Community would be glad 

aX. to Lake permanent charge of an invalid or an 
elderly lady requiring care. A good home. Chapel. 
Carriage if required. Address Vera, Tablet Office. 1 

ABBESZ’S MANDABIN BAZOBS 

with interchangeable Blades. The best, the cheapest, 
and the most reliable Razors in the world ! FULLY 
WARR.ANTED and stamped willi full 
name and address of the bona fide 
maker,A. Arhenz,Jougne, - 

who exchanges any of his 

W/'ANTED, an experienced UPPER 
VV HOUSEMAID with ihoroughly good refe¬ 
rence. About 30. Must be a Catholic, and strong and 
active. Address E. P., Tablet Office, London, W.C. 

W 7 ANTED, by October i8, thorough 

VV HOUSEMAID. Assistance given. Apply, 
stating wages, &c., to Mrs. F., Hatton House, Chisel- 
hurst. 

\^ANTED, a place as KITCHEN- 

VV MAID where two or three arekept. Address 
J, M. J., Tablet Office. 

fair trial should fail to give me luosi cuiitpD tc sausi'ac- 
tion to the user. Ask for list and copies of testimonials. 
Prices : 5s. each; with one spare blade, 6s. ; with 
three spare blades and handsome case, 9s. From 
Cutlers, Perfumers, Ironmongers, &c., and wholesale 
from A. M. ARBh.NZ, 33, Ludgate Hill, Birming¬ 
ham, and Messrs, T. C. Parker and Sons, Coombe, 
Dublin. Headquarters for Arbenz’s celebrated and 
only genuine and really reliable “ Gem" Air Guns. 


A BERYSTWITH.—Soft Atlantic Breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon and 
excellent Drainage. The late Sir James Clarke, M.D., says : “ A fortnight at Aberys® 
with is equal to a month at most watering places,” The QUEEN*S HOTEL faces th 
sea and is near the church.—For tariffs apply W. H. Palmer, Proprietor. 
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A RMY AND NAVY HOUSE 

FURNISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
20, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, S.VV. 
THREE YEARS' HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM 

This Company, founded by Officers of the Army and' 
Navy for ibc convenience and accommodation of their 
colleagues and the public generally, enables all to 
PERFECT taste at the most 
MODERATE COST. 

Selections can be made from biah-class firms or Co' 
operative stores. 

ESTIMATES FREE OF COST. 

PROSPECTUS and all PARTICULARS of the 
MANAGING DIRECTOR as above. 


ROYAL EXCHAN6E ASSURANCE 


Incorporated a.d. 1730. 

For vSEA, FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
Chief Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C 
Funds in Hand.. .. ;^4,ooo,ooo. 

Claims Paid .. ^ ;£38,ooo,ooo, 

FIRE. 

Insurances are granted against loss or damage 
by fire on property cf almost every description, a* 
moderate rates. 

LIFE. 

Latest developments of Life Assurance S 
I. Settlement whole Life Policies. 

3. Pensions for Old Age. 

3. Immediate Life Assurance without Medical 
Examination. 

4. Optional Endowment Policies. 

5. Loans on Reversions and Life Interests. 

Apply for Full Prospectus to 

E. R, HANDCOCK, Secretary. 

BRADFORD’S universally approved 


Laundry and Dairy Maehinery. 

Over 420 Gold and Silver Medals, and 
First Prize Awards. 


Washing Machines. 
Wringing Machines. 
Mangling Machines. 
Drying Closets. 
Laundry Requisites. 


Butter Chuns. 

Butter Workers and 
Dryers & Moulders. 
Refrigerators. 

Dairy Appliances. 


Hundreds of letters received testifying to the 
great efficiency and economy of our Laundry 
and Dairy Machines. 


Liberal cash terms. Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS BBADPOBD and CO.. 
140 to 143, PUGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 


YOUB ATTENTION IS CALLED 

TO THE PACT THAT, 

AS A SAFE AND KELIAbLE MEDICINE, 

DR. SCOTT’S PILLS 

ARE UNEQUALLED, 

being composed of the Finest Drugs that can be pro¬ 
cured, are as Mild and Tonic in their action as they 
are certain in their Curative Effects of the following 
ailments in both sexes or children : Bilious and Uver 
Complaints, Indigestion, Wind, Spasms^ Foul Breath, 
Nervous Depression, Irritability, Lassitude, Loss of 
Appetite, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Sour Eructations,^ 
Lowness of Spirits, with Sensation of Fulness at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Giddiness, Dizziness of the Eyes, 
Habitual Costivencss, Piles, and all those otbe.’ 
Symptoms which none but a Sufferer can describe, 
PREPARED OXIY BY 

W. LAMBERT, 173, Seymour-place* London, W. 

Do not be persuaded by anyone to buy any other 
Medicine instead but insist on having the right tbingy 
which is wrapped in a Square Green Package. 


Butler’s Musical lustruments. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Pianos, Harmoniums, Guitars, Flutep, 
Drums, Cornets, and Band Instruments, 
Violins in Case, 20s., 35s., 305., 40s., 60s. 
Mandolines, 30s., 40s., 50s., 60s. 
ag, HAYMARKET, LONDON; & DUBLIN 
Illustrated Price List sent post free. 
Special terms to Colleges and Schools, 
Established 1826. 


H umphreys iron churches 

for Sale. Extended terms of payment if de¬ 
sired. CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, Stables, Coach¬ 
houses, Warehouses, Sheds, Roofs^ Cycle Schoolls 
Bungalows, Pavilions, erected any distance or shipped 
abro^. Call or address Humphreys Works, Knigbts- 
bridge, Hyde Park, S.W. 


ADAMS’S 


FURNITURE 

POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 

“THE QUEEN* 

' Feels no hesitation in recommending its use. * 
Dec. 33, 1833. 

Sa/i/ by Gr^'irs, Ironmongtrs, Cabinei 
Maktrs, Oilmen. &*f. 

MANUFACTORY : 

VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD 
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BONUS YEAR, 1897. 


NATIONAL 


Invested Funds exceed £5.000,000 
Claims Paid ■ ■ • • £10,000,000 

Profits already Divided £4,600,000 


For 

Mutual 


PROVIDENT 


All the Profits 
are Divided 
amongst the 
Assured. 


Life 

Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


At the last (189a) Division of Profits, £ 6 sj,ooo Cash Profit wm apportioned 
amongst the members, being more than 37 per cent, of the amount paid in premiums 
during the previous five years. 

There were then nearly 800 Policies in respect of which not only fwere the pre- 
minms ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but also annuities were granted, or Cash 
Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED, by the bonus additions. 


ALL PERSONS NOW ASSURING WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE 
APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS AS AT loth NOVEMBER NEXT. 
ENDOWMENT -ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING 
LIFE ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR 
OLD AGE. 

48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applicitions for Agencies inviteJ. 


B. F. LASLETT and CO., 

THE CATHOLIC WAREHOUSE, 

245, BROMPTON-RD., SOUTH KENSINGTON. S.W. 


Just Out. A New Edition of 

THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 

Printed in large clear type. The size is only 4 by 2}i inches. It is 
printed on the finest India paper, which is very strong and opaque, and 
although containing 745 pages is only half an inch thick. 

Price, in handsome leather bindings, 2s., 25. 6 d., 3s. 6i., 4s. 6d., 

5s. fid. and fis. fid. - 

A New Edition of the 

IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

The size and lieauty of this book matches in every way the above 
“ Garden of the Soul.” 

The type is larger than any we know of in English ; at the same 
time is only one-third the size of some of the most recently published 
so-called large type editions. 

Price, in handsome leather bindings, 2s., 23. fid., 3s. fid., 45. fid., 

Ss. fid. and fis. fid. - 

The New Edition of the 

MISSAL FOR THE LAITY, 

Arranged by the Very Rev. Provost Husenbeth, D.D., has been 
made quite complete and up-to-date, including all the new 
Feasts. 

Although 130 pages of new matter have been added to the present 
edition, it is (on account of using the finest Indian paper, which is 
quite opaque and very strong) only half the thickness of former editions, 
it now being only one inch thick. 

The type is clear and larger than any other English edition of the 
Missal. 

The great feature of the New Edition is the completeness and 
simplicity of the Calendars for all the dioceses of England and Ireland, 
and special Benedictine, Jesuit, and Oratorian Calendars. 

The Missal has been bound in a great variety of handsome and 
useful bindings from 5s. each. Suitable for presents. 

B. r. LASLETT and CO. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTUBY. 

No. 248. OCTOBER, 1897. 

The Breakdown of the “ Forward ” Frontier Policy. By Sir Lepel 
Griffin, K.C.S.I. 

A Moslem’s View of the Pan-Islamic Revival. By the Moulvie 
Rafiuddin Ahmad. 

The Coming Revolt of the Clergy. By the Rev. Ilencage II. J'''b. 
The Law of the Beasts. By Frederick Greenwood. 

John Day. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Fifty Years of the English County Courts. By His Honour Judge 
Snagge. 

Consumption in Cattle conveyable to Man. By James Long. 

Wanted ; a Rowton House for Clerks. By Robert White. 

Specimens of Italian Folk-Song. Translated by Mrs. Wolffsohn. 

The Protection of Wild Birds. By Harold Russell. 

Fbilo-Zionists and Anti-Semites. By Herbert Bentwich. 

Our Custom House Regulations. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, K.C.B. 

The Promised Irish Local Government Bill. By John E. Redmond, 

M.P. 

Art and the Daily Paper. By Joseph Pennell. 

British Suzerainty in the Transvaal. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO.. Ltd. 


THE MONTH. Contents for Octoher, 1897. 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTENARY. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT (Second Article). By the 
Very Rev. J. Gerard. 

GLIMPSES OF R.AJPUTANA. By S. H. Dunn. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOP.MEN P. 

GENUFLEXION. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston. 

GILBERT FRANKLIN, CURATE. Chapters xiir., xx. ByF. W. Grey. 
REVIEWS and LITERARY RECORD. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., and all Booksellers 


PAX 

ST. AUGUSTIN^. RAMSGATE. 

During the recent celebration of the Centenary of St. Augus¬ 
tine at Ramsgate many pilgrims to the Isle of Thanet expressed 
a wish to perpetuate in useful form the memory of that great 
Catholic demonstration. 

With the sanction and warm support of his lordship the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Benedictines propose for this purpose 
the erection of a church or large chapel in the eastern district 
of the town of Ramsgate on a site centrally and conveniently 
situated both for the poor and for residents and visitors to 
whom distance makes difficult the frequenting of the services 
at St. Augustine’s. The beautiful Abbey Church is moreover 
adapted rather for Choral Offices than for congregational devo¬ 
tions. And it was the express wish of the late celebrated archi¬ 
tect, Augustus Welby Pugin, the founder of the Abbey church, 
that it should be primarily a Catholic sanctuary and not a parish 
church. 

It is not intended to do more than to provide a simple build¬ 
ing on a piece of ground, funds for the purchase of which are 
already in hand. The new church would be placed under the 
patronage of St. Ethelbert, King of Kent, to whose zeal and 
piety the success of St. Augustine’s mission was under God 
largely due. 

All Catholics will feel that spiritual help given to a neighbour¬ 
hood blessed by the first efforts of the missionary monks sent 
to us by Pope St. Gregory the Great is a fitting way to com¬ 
memorate the beginning of the Apostolate of St. Augustine and 
to contribute to the needed renewal of his work in our own times. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, or to 
the Rev. F. Anselm Fox, O.S.B., St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Ramsgate. 

Donations rkcf.ivkd. 

The Lord Bishop of Southwark 
The Lord Bishop of Newport... 

The Lord Bishop of Shrewsbury 
The Very Rev. F. Prior of Downside, O.S.B. 

The Rev. F. Dunstan Sweeney, O.S.B. 

Miss Boyd . 

Miss Haedy 

Mrs. Burnand. 

Dr. Fitzgerald (R.I.P.) 

C. Robinson, Esq. 

Dr. Fox. 

Per Mrs. Duthoit 
J. Hyland, Esq. 

Other Subsetiptious 

St. Augustine’s College and Monastery (first contribution) 100 


£ 

s. 

d. 
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ART and BOOK Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 

Saint Augustine and his Companions. From the 

French oi Fere Brou, S.J. Neat wrapper, is. 6d. net; cloth, 
2S. 6d. net. 

" An interesting and well^written book, and on the whole a trustworthy manus 
for the study of the events to which it rcfcr.s."—“ Times." 

The Watches of the Sacred Passion. By Fathei 

Gallwey, S.J. Fifth Edition. Two vols., 83. net. 

The Daily Life of a Religious. By the late Mother 

Francis Raphael (A. T. Drane). Sd. net; cloth, is. net. 

[Second Edition now ready. 

The Penitent Bandito : or, The History of the Conver¬ 
sion and Death of Signor Troilo Savelli. Translated from the 
Italian by Sir Toby Matthew, Knight. Neat cover, is. fid. net. 
88 , Paternoster Row, Liindon, E.C. ; 48, South*strekt, Mayfair, W. ; and 

LEA.MINCTON. 


Just Published. 

Part I. (Five Stories), with Frontispiece, crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

STORIES ON THE ROSARY. 

By LOUISA EMILY DOBRfeE, Author of '* Stories of the Seven Sacraments, 
A Sevenfold Treasure," “Stories on the Beatitudes," &c., &c. 

In these Stories no attempt has been made to dwell upon the doc¬ 
trinal import of the Mysteries of the Faith. The endeavour has been 
to show that the devotion of the Rosary has a practical bearing on the 
lives of each and all who make it their aim to use it with thoughtful¬ 
ness and reverence. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 

“ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC MISSIONS.” 


Monthly, 3d ; or 3s. per annum, post free m the United 
Ringdom or abroad. 

Publishing Offices 19, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London W.C. 

“STRONGEST AND BEST.”— 



PURE 

CONCENTBATED 


Over 200 Gold Medals 
and Diplomas. 


COCOA 


Printed and Published by James Donovan, at the Office of The 
Tablet, 19, Henrietta-street, W.C., in the Parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, in the County of London.—October 2, 1897. 














SUPPLEMENT TO 

THE TABLET. 

A Weekly Record of Ecclesiastical News. 


London, October 2, 1897. 



ENCYCLICAL LETTER 

OF OUR HOLY FATHER 
By Divine Providence 

POPE LEO XIII. 

(Rosary Sunday, 1897.) 

[Authorized Translation.] 

To Our Veneraisle Brethren, 

The Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
OTHER Local Ordinaries Having Peace and 
Communion with the Apostolic See. 

LEO XIII., POPE. 

Venerable Brethren, 

Health and the Apostolic Blessing. 

Whoever considers the height of dignity and glory to 
which God has raised the Most August Virgin Mary, will 
easily perceive how important it is, both for public and for 
private benefit, that devotion to her should be assiduously 
practised, and daily promoted more and more. 

Mary’s Place in the Incarnation and Redemption. 

God predestined her from all eternity to be the Mother 
of the Incarnate Word, and for that reason so highly 
distinguished her among all His most beautiful works in the 
triple order of nature, grace and glory, that the Church 
justly applies to her these words: “ I came out of the mouth 
of the Most High, the first-born before all creatures” 
(Ecclus. xxiv., 5). And when, in the first ages, the parents 
of mankind fell into sin, involving their posterity in the 
same ruin, she was set up as a pledge of the restoration of 
peace and salvation. The Only-begotten Son of God ever 
paid to His Most Holy Mother indubitable marks of 
honour. During His private life on earth He associated 
her with Himself in each of His first two miracles: the 
miracle of grace, when, at the salutation of Mary, the infant 
leaped in the womb of Elizabeth; the miracle of nature, 
when He turned water injo wine at the marriage-feast of 
Cana. And, at the supreme moment of His public life, 
when sealing the New Testament in His precious Blood, 
He committed her to his beloved Apostle in those sweet 
words, “Behold, thy Mother!” Qohn xix., ay). 

We Must Follow Christ’s Example. 

We, therefore, who, though unworthy, hold the place of 
Vicar of Christ upon earth, shall never cease to promote 


the glory of so great a Mother, as long as life endures. 
And since, as old age drawn on apace. We feel that life 
cannot now last much longer. We are constrained to repeat 
to each and all of our beloved children in Christ those last 
words of His upon the Cross, left to us as a testament, 
" Behold, thy Mother!” Greatly rewarded indeed shall We 
be, if Our exhortations succeed in making even one of the 
faithful hold nothing dearer than devotion to Mary ; so that 
those words which St John wrote about himself may be 
applied to each, “ the disciple took her to his own ” (Ibid.). 

As the month of October again approaches. Venerable 
Brethren, We would not willingly leave you without Our 
letters this year, also once more urging you with all possible 
earnestness to strive by the recitation of the Rosary to aid 
both yourselves individually, and the Church in her need. 
This form of prayer appears, under the guidance of Divine 
Providence, to have been wonderfully developed at the close 
of the century, for the purpose of stimulating the lagging 
piety of the faithful. This is witnessed by the splendid 
churches and much-frequented sanctuaries of the Mother of 
God. To this Divine Mother we have offered the flowers 
of the month of May; to her we would have also fruit¬ 
bearing October dedicated with especial tenderness of 
devotion. It is fitting that both parts of the year should be 
consecrated to her who said : “ My flowers are the fruit of 
honour and riches ” (Ecclus. xxiv., 23). 

Modern Tendency to Association. 

The natural tendency of man to association has never 
been stronger, or more earnestly and generally followed, 
than in our own age. This is not at all to be reprehended, 
unless when so excellent a natural tendency is perverted to 
evil purposes, and wicked men, banding together in various 
forms of societies, conspire “ against the Lord and against 
His Christ ” (Ps. ii., 2). It is, however, most gratifying to 
observe that pious associations are becoming more and 
more popular among Catholics also. They are frequently 
formed; indeed, all Catholics are so closely drawn together 
and united by the bonds of charity, as members of one 
household, that they both may be and are truly styled 
brethren. But if the charity of Christ be absent, none may 
glory in the name and fellowship of brethren. So wrote 
Tertullian long ago in pungent words: “ We are your 
brethren by right of a common mother, nature, yet are ye 
less than men, because unnatural brothers. How much 
more justly are they called and esteemed as brethren who 
acknowledge one and the same Father, God; who have 
drunk in one and the same spirit of charity; who have 
been borne from one and the same womb of ignorance 
into the one light of truth ?” (Apolog. c. xxxix.) 

Usefulness of Catholic Associations, 

There are many reasons for Catholics joining usefu 
associations of this kind. We include in these clubs, 
popular savings-banks, recreative classes, associations for 
the care of youth, sodalities, and many other organizations 
for excellent purposes. All these, though from their name, 
constitution, and special ends, apparently of modern inven¬ 
tion, are in reality of great antiquity. Traces of societies 
of this kind are to be found even in the earliest ages t f 
Christianity. In later ages they were legally approved, 
distinguished by special emblems, enriched with privileges, 
associated with divine worship in the Churches, or devoted 
to works of spiritual or corporal mercy, and at different 
epochs known under different names. Their numbers 
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increased to such an extent, especially in Italy, that no city 
or town, nay scarcely any parish, was without one or more 
of them. 

The Rosary Sodality: Its Excellence. 

We do not hesitate to assign a pre-eminent place among 
these societies to that known as the Society of the holy 
Rosary. If we regard its origin, we find it distinguished by 
its antiquity, for St. Dominic himself is said to have been 
its founder. If we estimate its privileges, we see it enriched 
with a vast number of them granted by the munificence of 
our predecessors. The form of the association, its ve^ soul, 
is the Rosary of Our Lady, of the excellence of which We 
have elsewhere spoken at length. Still the virtue and 
efficacy of the Rosary appear all the greater when consi¬ 
dered as the special office of the Sodality which bears its 
name. Everyone knows how necessary prayer is for all 
men ; not that God’s decrees can be changed, but, as St. 
Gregory says, “ that men by asking may merit to receive 
what Almighty God hath decreed from eternity to grant 
them ” {Dialog., lib. i., c. 8 ). And St. Augustine says, “ He 
who knoweth how to pray aright, knoweth how to live 
aright” {/« Pr. cxviii). But prayers acquire their greatest 
efficacy in obtaining God’s assistance when offered publicly, 
by large numbers, constantly, and unanimously, so as to 
form as it were a single chorus of supplication ; as those 
words of the Acts of the Apostles clearly declare, wherein 
the disciples of Christ, awaiting the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, are said to have been “ persevering with one mind in 
prayer” (Acts i., 14). Those who practise this manner of 
prayer will never fail to obtain certain fruit. Such is 
certainly the case with members of the Rosary Sodality. 
Just as by the recitation of the Divine Office, priests offer a 
public, constant, and most efficacious supplication ; so the 
supplication offered by the members of this Sodality in the 
recitation of the Rosary, or “ Psalter of Our Lady,” as it has 
been styled by some of the Popes, is also in a way public, 
constant, and universal. 

Special Efficacy of Public Prayer. 

Since, as We have said, public prayers are much more 
excellent and more efficacious than private ones, so ecclesi¬ 
astical writers have given to the Rosary Sodality the title 
of “the army of prayer, enrolled by St. Dominic, under the 
banner of the Mother of God,”—of her, whom sacred 
literature and the history of the Church salute as the 
conqueror of the Evil One and of all errors. The Rosary 
unites together all who join the Sodality in a common bond 
of paternal or military comradeship; so that a mighty host 
is thereby forrned, duly marshalled and arrayed, to repel the 
assaults of the enemy, both from within and without. 
Wherefore may the members of this pious society take to 
themselves the words of St. Cyprian: “ Our prayer is 

public and in common ; and when we pray, we pray not for 
one, but for the whole people, for we, the entire people, are 
one” {De Oral. Domini). The history of the Church bears 
testimony to the power and efficacy of this form of prayer, 
recording as it does the rout of the Turkish forces at the 
naval battle of Lepanto, and the victo.ies gained over the 
same in the last century at Temesvar in Hungary and in 
the island of Corfu. Our predecessor, Gregory XIIL, in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the first-named victory, 
established the feast of Our Lady of Victories, which later 
on Clement XL distinguished by the title of Rosary 
Sunday and commanded to be celebrated throughout the 
universal Church. 

Difference Between Prayer to God and to the 
Saint.s : An Objection Answered. 

From the fact that this warfare of prayer is “ enrolled under 
thenameof the Moiherof God,” fresh efficacy and fresh honour 
are thereby added to it. Hence the frequent repetition in 
the Rosary of the “ Hail Mary” after each “Our Father.” 
So far from this derogating in any way from the honour due 
to God, as though it indicated that we placed greater con¬ 
fidence in Mary’s patronage than in God’s power, it i» 
rather this which especially moves God, and wins His 
mercy for us. We are taught by the Catholic faith that we 
may pray not only to God himself, but also to the Blessed 
in heaven {Cone. Trid. Sess. xxv.), though in a different 
manner; because we ask from God as from the Source of 
all good, but from the Saints as from intercessors. “ Prayer,” 
says St. Thomas, “ is offered to a person in two ways—one 
as though to be granted by himself another, as to be 


obtained through him. In the first way we pray to Gcd 
alone, because all our prayers ought to be directed to obtain; 
ing grace and glory, which God alone gives, according to those' 
words of Psalm Ixxxiii., 12, “The Lord will give grace and 
glory.” But in the seeond way we pray to holy angels and 
men, not that God may learn our petition through them, 
but that by their prayers and merits our prayers may be 
efficacious. Wherefore, it is said in the Apocalypse (viii., 4): 
“ The smoke of the incense of the prayers of the Saints 
ascended up before God from the hand of the angel ” 
{Summa Theol. 2a sae, q. Ixxxiii. a. iv.). Now, of all the 
blessed in heaven, who can compare with the august Mother 
of God in obtaining grace ? Who seeth more clearly in 
the Eternal Word what troubles oppress us, what are our 
needs? Who is allowed more power in moving God? 
Who can compare with her in maternal affection ? We do 
not pray to the Blessed in the same way as to God j for we 
ask the Holy Trinity to have mercy on us, but we ask all 
the Saints to pray for us {Ibid), Yet our manner of pray¬ 
ing to the Blessed Virgin has something in common with 
our worship of God, so that the Church even addresses to 
her the words with which we pray to God: “ Have mercy 

on sinners.” The [members of the Rosary Sodality, 
therefore, do exceedingly well in weaving together, as in 
a crown, so many salutations and prayers to Mary. For, so 
great is her dignity, so great her favour before God, that 
whosever in his need will not have recourse to her is trying 
to fly without wings. 

Union of Pr.aver and Work with the Angels. 

We must not omit to mention another excellence of this 
Sodality. As often as, in reciting the Rosary, we meditate 
upon the mysteries of our Redemption, so often do we in 
a manner emulate the sacred duties once committed to the 
Angelic hosts. The Acgels revealed each of these mysteries 
in its due time; they played a great part in them; they 
were constantly present at them, with countenances indica¬ 
tive now of joy, now of sorrow, now of triumphant exultation. 
Gabriel was sent to announce the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word to the Virgin. In the cave of Bethlehem, Angels 
sang the glory of the new-born Saviour. The Angel gave 
Joseph command to fly with the Child into Egypt. An 
Angel consoled, with his loving words, Jesus in His bloody 
sweat in the garden. Angels announced His resurrection, 
after He had triumphed over death, to the women. Angels 
carried Him up into Heaven; and foretold His second 
coming, surrounded by Angelic hosts, unto whom He will 
associate the souls of the elect, and carry them aloft with 
Him to the heavenly choirs, “above whom the Holy 
Mother of God is exalted.” To those, therefore, who make 
use of the pious prayers of the Rosary in this Sodality, may 
be well applied the words with which St. Paul addressed 
the new Christians : “ You are come to Mount Sion, and 

to the city of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to the company of many thousands of Angels ” (Heb. xii., 
22). What more divine, what more delightful, than to 
meditate and pray with the Angels ? With what confidence 
may we not hope that those who on earth have united with 
the Angels in this ministry will one day enjoy their blessed 
company in Heaven ? 

The Popes and the Rosary Sodality. 

For these reasons the Roman Pontiffs have ever given 
the highest praise to this Sodality of Our Lady. Innocent 
VIII. calls it “a most devout confraternity” {Splendor 
Paternae Gloriae, Feb. 26, 1491.) Pius V. declares that 
by its virtue “ Christians began suddenly to be trans¬ 
formed into other men, the darkness of heresy to be dis¬ 
pelled, and the light of Catholic faith to shine forth” 
{Consueverunt Romani Pontifices, September 17, 1569). 
Sixtus V., noting how fruitful for religion this Sodality was, 
professed himself most devoted to it. Many others, too, 
enriched it with numerous and very special indulgences, or 
took it under their particular patronage, enrolling themselves 
in it and giving it many testimonies of their goodwill. 

Concluding Exhortation. 

We also. Venerable Brethren,* moved by the example of 
Our predecessors, earnestly exhort and conjure you, as We 
have so often done, to devote special care to this sacred 
warfare, so that by your efforts fresh forces may be daily 
enrolled on every side. Through you and those of your 
clergy who have care of souls, let the people know and duly 
appreciate the efficacy of this Sodality and its usefnlness for 
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man’s salvation. This We beg all the more earnestly as of 
late that beautiful devotion to our Blessed Mother, called 
“ the Living Rosary,” has once more become popular. We 
have gladly blessed this devotion, and We earnestly desire 
that you would sedulously and strenuously encourage its 
growth. We cherish the strongest hope that these prayers 
and praises, rising incessantly from the lips and hearts of so 
great a multitude, will be most efficacious. Alternately 
rising by night and by day, throughout the different 
countries of the earth, they combine a harmony of vocal 
prayer with meditation upon the divine mysteries. In ages 
long past this perennial stream of praise and prayer was 
foretold in those inspired words with which Ozias in his 
song addressed Judith : “ Blessed art thou, O daughter, by 
the Lord, the Most Hi^h God, above all women upon the 
earth . . . because He hath so magnified thy name this 
day that thy praise shall not depart out of the mouth of 
man.” And all the people of Israel acclaimed him in these 
words : “So be it, so be it ! ” (Judith xiii., 23, 24, 26). 

Meanwhile, as a pledge of heavenly blessings, and a 
testimony of Our paternal affection. We lovingly impart to 
You, in the name of the Lord, Venerable Brethren, and to 
all the clergy and people committed to your faithful care, 
the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, in Rome, on the 12th day of 
September, 1897, in the 20th year of Our Pontificate. 

LEO XIII. POPE. 


NEWS FROM THE SCHOOLS. 


Certificate Examination, 1897. 
Ha.mmersmith Training College. 

The following is the Class List of students who have passed 
the recent Certificate Examination. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Division 1 .—Part I : M. J. Merriman, A. Doyle, P. Crowley, 
P. Harrison, J. Houston and H. McGrath, G. Perry, B. T. 
Woodcock, B. Sloane, Josiah Millington, S. Derbyshire, A. 
McGuinness, J. Gaynord. Part II.: M. J. Merriman, H. 
McGrath, M. O’Meara, P. Crowley. Division II.—Part I. : J. 
Finnegan, J. Carroll, M. O’Meara, J. Courtney and J. Mahoney, 
F. Eustace, A. Smith, J. A. Chaloner, J. While, J. Mahoney, 
J. Millington, J. Houston, A. Doyle and J. White. Part II.: 
F. Eustace, J. Carroll, J. Finnegan, G. Perry, A. Smith, S. 
Derbyshire and W. Murray, A. McGuinness. Division III.— 
Part I.: W. J. Murray. Part II. - J. A. Chaloner, J. Courtney, 
J. Gaynord, P. Harrison, B. Sloane, B. T. Woodcock. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Division I.—Part 1 : A. P. Braddock, J. T. Smith, F. 
Sullivan, H. E. Ashcroft. Part II. : J. Green. Division II.— 
Part I. : J. Lilley, M. J. Farrell, T. Bold and E. J. Crosbie, J. 
McCourt, S. Manion, W. Fenlon and H. Gribbin, J. Lane 
and T. H. Walker, P. McKenna, J. Green, J. Montague, T. L. 
Mahoney, T. P. Lynch, J. Starrs, W. Geraghty. Part II.: 
E. J. Crosbie, A. P. Braddock, J. T. Smith, P. McKenna, 
J. P. Montague, H. Gribbin, J. McCourt, W. Fenlon and T. P. 
Lynch. Division III.—Part 1 . : A. Gore, J. Madden. Part II. : 
H. E. Ashcroft, T. Bold, M. J. Farrell, W. Geraghty, A. Gore, 
J. Lane, J. Lilley, J. Madden, T. L. Mahoney, S. Manion, 
J. Starrs, F. Sullivan, T. H. Walker. 


Liverpool Training College. 

The following is the Class List of Students examined at the 
Training College of Notre Dame, Liverpool : 

STUDENTS OF THIRD YEAR. 

First Division.—Part 1 . : Mary Cowley, Catherine Holcroft. 
Part II. : Catherine Holcroft, Mary Cowley. 

STUDENTS OF SECOND YEAR. 

University Student.—Elizabeth Dunlea, London Matricula¬ 
tion. First Division.—Part I. : Delia Fitzmaurice, Edith 
Reardon, Margaret Clarkson, Mary J. Walsh, Elizabeth Dela- 
hunty, Catherine Denny, Johanna Burke, Elizabeth Boulger, 
Agnes Ferns, Elizabeth Wilson, Mary France, Anne Gough, 
Anna Whitehead, Alice Newsham, Josephine Stembridge, 
Margaret Haskew, Bridget McGrath, Hilda Marley, Gertrude 
Clarke, Elizabeth Dunlea, Mary H. Sephton, Catherine Neary, 
CatherineMurphy, Winefride Rippon, Mary Margaret Behrmann 
and Mary Ellen O’Brien, Mary Ellen Arthur, Elizabeth Carroll, 
Florence Gould and Margaret Thompson, Agnes Field and 
Margaret Formby, Lilian Upperton, Agnes Kennedy. Part 
II. : Johanna Burke, Catherine Denny, Agnes Field, Catherine 
Molohan, Elizabeth Boulger, Anne Kelly, Margaret Clarkson, 
Harriet M. Jones, Elizabeth Delahunty, Mary T. Gallagher, 


Agnes Kennedy, Mary E. O’Brien, Elizabeth Wilson, Mary J 
W^sh, Delia Fitzmaurice, Anna W’hitehead, Alice Newsham 
Elizabeth Carroll, Emily Bennet, Mary A. Howarth, Josephine 
Stembridge, Bridget McGrath, Mary France, Mary Josephine 
Egan, Catherine Neary, Anne Gough, Alice Collington, Mary 
E. Arthur pd Margaret O’Leary, Rosa M. Coughlin, Edith 
Reardon, Hilda Marley, Gertrude Clarke. Second Division.— 
Part I.: Isabel Whiteside, Harriet M. Jones, Christina Con¬ 
nelly and Mary T. Gallagher, Catherine Molohan, Mary Hulme, 
Margaret Kean, Mary J. Egan, and Margaret O’Leary, Emily 
Bennett, Emily O’Bnen, Elizabeth Campbell, Alice Collington. 
Mary Greehy, Mary A. Howarth, Frances Cooper, Rosa M. 
Coughlin and Sarah E. Lakin, Janet Mellor, Bridget Doyle, 
Anne Kelly. Part II. : Margaret Formby, Janet Mellor, Mary 
Hulme, Christina Connelly, Bridget Doyle, Agnes Ferns, Mary 
Margaret Behrmann. Elizabeth Campbell, Florence Gould, 
Margaret Haskew, W’inefride Rippon and Mary H. Sephton, 
Sarah E. Lakin, Mary Greehy, Isabel Whiteside, Frances 
Cooper, Catherine Murphy. Third Division.—Part I. : Nil. 
Part II. : Margaret Kean, Emily O’Brien, Margaret Thompson, 
Lilian Upperton. 

STUDENTS OF FIRST YEAR. 

First Division—Part I.: Agnes Robinson, Agnes Kelly, 
Margaret Dobson, Monica Taylor, Hilda Law, Wilhelmina 
Aspell, Helena Sampson, Agnes Dilger, Florence Yorke, 
Margaret Daly, Josephine Ormandy, Mary Lynch, Anna Maria 
Coi^, Mary E. Kelly, Teresa McDonald, Mary Flannery, 
Edith Fincham, Lavina Kearny and Mary E. McCoy, Louisa 
McAuliffe, Anne Brennan, Mary J. McCartan, Emily Yorke, 
Catherine Gilhooly. Part II. : Anna M. Corr, Anne Brennan, 
Welhelmina Aspell, Agnes Dilger, Margaret Dobson and 
Helena Sampson, Mary Bickerstaffe, Mary Lynch and Louisa 
McAuliffe, Jane F. Cowley and Monica Taylor, Sarah O’Cal¬ 
laghan, Hilda Law, Josephine Ormandy, Mary Flannery, Agnes 
Kelly, Agnes Robinson, Jane Connor, Margaret Daly and 
Bertha Hothersall, Lavina Kearney, Lucy Gilligau, Emily 
Yorke, Mary Maher, Edith Fincham and Marie Raab, Mary J. 
McCartan, Margaret Millar, Teresa McDonald and Ellen 
Smith, Catherine Gilhooley, Agnes Blundell, Amy Fox, Mary 
W. Vose. Second Division.—Part 1 . : Bertha Hothersall, Mary 
Taylor, Mary Bickerstaffe, Mary Maher, Catherine White, 
Elizabeth Whelan, Marie Raab, Mary W’. Vose, Amy Fox, 
Sarah O’Callaghan, Mary E. Hardman, Lucy Gilligan, Ellen 
Smith, Mary E. White, Agnes Blundell, Elizabeth Seery, 
Margaret Millar, Agnes Carr, Jane Connor, Bridget O’Farrell, 
Jane F. Cowley. Part II. : Florence Yorke, Elizabeth W'helan, 
Mary E. Hardman, Catherine White, Mary E. White, Mary E. 
Kelly, Elizabeth Seery, Mary E. McCoy. Third Division.— 
Part I.: Nil Pait II. : Agnes Carr, Bridget O’Farrell, Mary 
Taylor. 


Wandsworth Training College. 

The following is a list of successful students examined at 
Wandsworth Training College : 

students of the second year. 

First Division : Part I.—Eily Burnside, Anne Lynex, Martha 
Little, Margaret Caulfield, Annie Celia, Margaret Brady, Sarah 
Kierman and Alice West, Mary Sykes, Bernice Cadogan, 
Catherine Russell, Annie Kelly. Second Division.—Margaret 
McGeehan, Eliza McCarten, Mary Casey, Rose Wolfe, Annie 
Holland, Elizabeth Cassidy, Kate Crowley. >Egrotat; Kath¬ 
leen Coyle. Third Division.—Nil. Part II.—Annie Lynex, 
Margaret McGeehan, Mary Casey. Second Division. — 
Alice West, Eily Burnside, Sarah Kiernan, Martha Little, 
Catherine Russell, Annie Celia and Mary Sykes, Elizabeth 
Cassidy, Margaret Brady, Annie Kelly, Rose Wolfe, Eliza 
McCarten. .lEgrotat: Kathleen Coyle. Third Division.— 
Bernice Cadogan, Margaret Caulfield, Kate Crowley, Annie 
Holland. 

students of the first year. 

First Division: Part I.—Mary Busher and Margaret Snee, 
Lily Hegarty and Sarah Tudgay, Kathleen Rayner, Alice 
Dixon, Ellen Wright. Second Division.—Josephine Manning, 
Maude O’Connor, Sylvia Mannion, Nora O’Reilly, Annie 
Derham, Mildred Hopper, Florence Payne, Catherine Roch- 
ford, Virginia Price, Kate Dunne; Kate Callan, Catherine 
Hunt, and Johanna Leary, Mabel Breen, Winifred Caffrey, 
Mary Hughes, Catherine McDonald and Julia Taylor, Katherine 
Kieffe, Norah Brown, Alice Derbyshire, Florence Lewis, Mary 
Brown, Hilda Ekbery, Agnes Malone, Elizabeth Cave. Third 
Division.—Mary Carver. First Division : Part II.—Kathleei. 
Rayner, Kate Dunne, Sylvia Mannion, Nora O’Reilly. Second 
Division —Johanna Leary, Mabel Breen, Annie Derham and 
Ellen Wright, Florence Payne, Alice Derbyshire, Lily Hegarty, 
Mary Hughes, Alice Dixon. Ihird Division.—May Brown, 
Norah Brown, Mary Busher, Winifred Caffrey, Catherine 
Callan, Mary Carver, Elizabeth Cave, Hilda Ekbery, Mildred 
Hopper, Atheline Hunt, Katherine Keefe, Florence Lewis, 
Catherine McDonald, Agnes Malone, Josephine Manning, 
Maude O’Connor, Virginia Price, Catherine Rochford, Margaret 
Snee, Julia Taylor, Sarah Tudgay. 
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“ The Guardian ” and the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Guardian has now definitely sided with those Anglicans 
who regard it as useless to try to secure the teaching of the 
Apostles’ Creed in the London Board schools. In its current 
issue our contemporary says : 

There can no longer be any doubt of the failure of the well- 
meant effort to make the Apostles’ Creed the measure of religious 
instruction in the Board schools of London. It is not merely 
that Churchmen are not united in favour of the proposal. It is 
equallycertain that it is exceedingly distasteful to a large section 
of High Churchmen. There are two objects, and two only, 
which, as it seems to us, Churchmen—as Churchmen ought to 
propose to themselves at the Novembet election. One is the 
improvement of the religious instruction given, under the 
compromise, in the London Board schools. The^other is the 
provision of more definite religious instruction than is at present 
to be had in Board schools for all children whose parents wish 
them to receive it. We had from the first very grave doubts as 
to the possibility of improving the religious instruction in the 
London Board schools. The Moderate party has been trying 
to do something in this direction for the last six years, but we 
do not see that anything has come of it except a circular which 
the Moderates themselves were afraid to enforce on the 
teachers. Siill, when it was proposed to substitute the 
Apostles’ Creed for the Circular, we raised no objection. If we 
did not think the prospect verv encouraging, we had no wish to 
run away when others were fighting. The only condition we 
made was that Churchmen should present a united front, aird 
withhold their support from any candidate, however good in 
other respects, who would not put the adoption of the Creed 
into his election address. Had this amount of union been 
attainable we believe that we might have won. Without it 
victory is impossible. . 

It must be plain to-day to everyone that this condition has 
not been satisfied, and cannot be satisfied. We cannot claim 
the support even of High Churchmen for a proposal which is 
vehemently opposed by men so diverse and so representative as 
Mr. Villiers, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Winnington-lngram. We 
do not share their objections, but we recognize their sincerity, 
and we feel that anv effort made in disregard of them would be 
the effort, not of a party, but of a faction. Whether in the 
future it will be possible to do anything to ensure the teaching 
of what we understand by Christianity in the Board schools of 
London we do not know. It is enough for our present purpose 
that nothing can be done for it at the next election. There 
remains, however, the yet more important object of providing 
facilities for the religious education of Church children in 
attendance at Board schools. We are glad to see that, on this 
point at least, union seems to be assured among Churchmen 
we may even hope among Denominationalists generally. The 
schism that seemed impending between the partisans of the 
“Orpington Scheme" and those who desire to see denomi¬ 
national instruction given in, as well as out of, Boa’d schools 
has happily been healed, and the question is now placed on its 
only proper footing—that as the clergy are equally responsible 
for Church children attending Board schools as for Church 
children attending Church schools, it is their right and their 
duty to claim such reasonable liberty as is necessary for the 
performance of their duty. We sincerely hope that all 
Churchmen will be willing to postpone, at all events for this 
election, the consideration of the religious instruction given by 
the Board to the question how to secure that every child whose 
parents wish it to receive other religious instruction in place of 
t shall have the opportunity of doing so. 


The Orpington Scheme. 

So much has been written in Anglican circles in defence of 
what is known as the Orpington scheme that the following 
expression of opinion on the pait of The School Guardian will 
be read with interest: 

Under that scheme religious instruction is divided into two 
parts one historical, and the other dogmatic. The former is 
left in the hands of the Board school teacher ; the latter is given 
by the clergy or other competent person. In defence of his 
position it is urged that “dogmatic religion’’cannot be taught 
in Board schools, and that both Churchmen and Noncon¬ 
formists are agreed that it ought not to be taught by the State 
or its officials. The division of religious instruction made by 
Mr. Trench is not based on fact, and, if recognized, would be 
highly mischievous in its consequences. Historical truths and 
dogmatic truths are not mutually exclusive. The larger part of 
the Apostles’ Creed consists of historical truths, and their asser¬ 
tion by the Church is as purely dogmatic as the assertion of 
those other truths which are admittedly dogmatic. A dogma 
is any truth of religion put forth by Church authority \ the 
character of the truth, whether historical or doctrinal, is purely 
accidental. The resurrection of our Lord is as much a dogma 
as the general resurrection of the dead. , . „ 

It follows that no religious instruction can be wholly satis¬ 
factory to Churchmen which divorces Bible history from 
Christian doctrine. Our religion is a historical religion ; it is 
not a body of abstract truths, but a body of beliefs in which no 
distinction of time or subject-matter is recognized. The 
historical truths it embraces rest upon just the same authority | 


as the truths that relate to our present relations with God or 
to the future of mankind. All that can be claimed for the 
Orpington scheme is that it is better than Board school 
religious instruction pure and simple. It makes some slight 
provision for definite Church teaching, and so, forsooth, it may 
be accepted as a provisional arrangement forced upon us by the 
“ present distress,’’ but it is inadequate to the Church’s needs, 
and cannot be accepted as a permanent arrangement. It 
theoretically separates what cannot be separated in fact ; it is 
practically restricted to the upper standards and to particular 
days ; it leaves the presentation of such vital facts as those of 
our Lord’s incarnate life to the Board school teacher, who may 
or may not be orthodox. The Rev. C. W. A. Brooke claims 
for the Orpington scheme that it is “ a perfect solution to that 
terribje bugbear, the religious difficulty.’’ We can scarcely con¬ 
sider it even theoretically perfect so long as an artificial division 
of the Christian faith is made by it, and so long as the presenta¬ 
tion of historical truths that are an integral part of the 
Christian faith is left to teachers who may or may not be 
Christian. 

But It is in practice that the Orpington scheme breaks down 
as a general solution of the religious difficulty. It postulates two 
things, separate school buildings (in which distinctive religious 
instruction can be given) and separate teachers. In some 
parishes both these conditions can be secured, but neither of 
them is feasible in parishes where, as in London, there are, 
perhaps, three or four Board schools, each holding over 1,000 
children. An endeavour has been made to get over this 
difficulty by restricting distinctive teaching to the upper 
standards—a course which would obviously require smaller 
buildings and fewer teachers. But no one who has seriously 
considered the importance of early religious impressions will 
endorse the view that it does not matter by whom the founda¬ 
tions are laid, provided an orthodox teacher erects the super¬ 
structure. The scheme of the Birmingham Board gets over the 
difficulty of buildings by placing its schools at the disposal of 
outside bodies twice a week, but this scheme also divides the 
religious instruction between teachers of any creed and orthodox 
teachers. The Orpington scheme may be best suited for 
country parishes, but an extension of the Birmingham scheme, 
so as to provide for daily orthodox instruction, would seem 
most suitable for providing for the needs of Church children in 
the Board schools of large towns. 


Glasgow : DowanMll. 

The Secretary of the Scotch Education Department, Sir 
Heniy Craik, visited the Notre Dame Training College on 
Monday, September 20. The first and second year received 
hini in their Recreation Hall with music and singing, after 
which Sir Henry made them a short speech in which he 
expressed the unexpected pleasure he felt from his visit, the 
surroundings and the college itself being so far beyond what he 
had anticipated. He congratulated the students upon their 
beautiful home, where he could see so many signs of earnest 
work and high culture. Sir Henry then visited the whole of the 
college. There were also present on the occasion his Grace 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, the Very Revv. Canon Chisholm, 
Mackintosh, MacFarlane, V.G., and the Rev. T. B. Macluskey 
of St. John’s. Sir John Neilson Cuthbertson, Chairman of the 
Glasgow School Board, was unavoidably absent. 


The Christian Brothers at Denmark Hill. 

The Christian Brothers have opened a spacious college at 
Dane House, Denmark Hill, S.E. Recreation grounds to the 
extent of over ten acres have been provided. 


NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 

-♦- 

ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTEH. 

The Cardinal at Hatton Garden.— His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop spent Sunday last among the Italians at the Church of St. 
Peter, Hatton Garden, being present at the High Mass at 11, and 
administering Confirmation in the afternoon. At the High Mass the 
Rev. Father Mouselle, P.S.M., was the celebrant, assisted by theRew. 
Fathers O’Donohoe, P.S.M., and Father Zepf, P.S.M. The deacons 
at the throne were the Very Rev. Father Bannin, P.S.M., and the 
Rev. Father Cristoforo, P.S.M. The sermon was preached by Father 
Bannin. The music was Hummel’s Mass in D, which was performed 
with a full orchestra. In the afternoon at 3.30 the Cardinal administered 
the Sacrament of Confirmation to about 150 children, boys and girls, 
and about 100 adults, of which latter some 80 were converts of the 
mission, the remainder being mainly Italian men. At the termination 
of the ceremony of Confirmation, his Eminence gave Solemn i^nedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. Afterwards he inspected the new class¬ 
rooms of the schools which have been constructed at a cost of £800, 
and with which he expressed himself satisfied. He also walked through 
some of the streets of the neighbourhood chatting in a kindly and 
familiar manner with the people standing by, and l^fore finally leaving 
the mission he encouraged the teachers, the Sisters of Charity, and the 
young men’s club in their good work. 
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Wkstminster Voluntary Schools’ Association.— The West- 
cninsltr Voluntary Schools’ Association, the Governing Body of which 
has been constituted by elected members from the local deaneries 
together with a number of co-opted members, has not yet, we under¬ 
stand, received the recognition of the Education Department. The 
Governing Body have met for the purpose of considering the par¬ 
ticulars of Form No. 9 supplied by the local deanery Associations, 
which have met in the course of the week to collect the necessary 
information. From the information so supplied the Governing Body 
are able to till up the detailed particulars of Form No. 10, on the 
acceptance of which by the Council Office the recognition of the Asso¬ 
ciation depends. 

Trainino Collbgk Examinations.— The results of the recent 
Training College Examinations for Certificates seem to have spread 
dismay among the various Training College authorities. Many of those 
Colleges which are held in high repute and have been hitherto wholly 
unaccustomed to the experience of failure have been visited with 
failures simply disastrous in their number. One of the largest and 
most continuously successful has been so surprised by the result that 
its Principal has sent round a circular letter to the other Colleges, in 
which he says : “ In several Certificate Lists just issued by the Educa¬ 
tion Department there has appeared an altogether exceptional number 
of Third Classes and even of complete failures. Nothing is known 
to the College authorities that would explain so abrupt a variation 
from previous standards, except the new division of the list into two 
parts. This may have had unloreseen effects on the methods of classi¬ 
fication hitherto adopted.” He then proceeds to say that by telegram 
he has requested the convention of the Emergency Committee cf the 
Training Colleges Association to consider the point, and to obtain, if 
possible, a revision of the list, or at least to ascertain “ the grounds for 
a change so startling.” 

St. Anthony’s, Forest Gate, E.—In preparation for the Feast 
of St. Michael the Archangel on Wednesday last, and that of the 
Guardian Angels on Saturday, Father Aidan, O.S.F., on Sunday even¬ 
ing preached at St. Anthony’s, Forest Gate, on the subject of the 
Holy Angels. At the same church on Tuesday Father Aidan also 
commenced a retreat to Franciscan tertiaries, in which about 150 are 
taking part, the retreat closing on next Sunday evening with the Papal 
Blessing. 


SOUTHWARK. 

The Bisiiot of Southwark at Arles —The Bishop started 
on Wednesday last tor Lourdes, where he will remain some days 
before proceeding to Arles where he will take part, by invitation of the 
■Archbishop of Aix, in the celebrations of the centenary of the episcopal 
consecration of St. Augustine on October 10, 11, and 12. His lordship 
will return home on October 16, In the meanwhile all letters should 
be addressed to the Vicar-General, l, Bristol-road, Brighton. 

Ordination. —At an ordination at St. John’s Seminary, on Sep¬ 
tember iS, Bishop Bourne ordained the following candidates : Edward 
MeSweeney to the priesthood ; Brothers Dominic and Fidelis, O.S.F., 
to the diaconale; William McLaughlin received the sub-diacon.ne as 
also did John Penicand, O.S.B. ; James Konz (Josephite) and Bruno 
Holland (Carthusian) received tonsure and minor orders. 

The Late Father Egbert Turner, O.S.B.—The following are 
passages from the sermon preached by Father J. Cummins, O.S.B., at 
St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, at the funeral of Father Egbert Turner, 
O.S.B., whose obituary notice we gave last week. Taking as his text 
the words “ He set singers before the altar, and by their voices made 
sweet melody” (Ekrclus xlvii., Il), Father Cummins said : 

W'e little thought as we came here last week to celebrate our great 
feast that we bad come to lay among you the bones of one of our 
brethren. But sorrow follows dose on the heels of earthly joys, and 
death is never far away from the gatherings of the sons of men. Perhaps 
ont celebrations were not complete without some sacrifice, and a victim 
was needed to make them fruitful. He who lies in our midst was to be 
our victim—a victim to his own zeal and to his love for the saints of 
England. One short week ago he came here full of life and enthusiasm 
to salute the memory of the monks who brought the Gospel to these 
shores. With what expectancy and eagerness he looked forward to 
taking part in the historic procession. He has gone already to join, 
we trust, the countless company of his monks who have passed during 
thirteen centuries from these shores to heaven—the last of the line of 
brethren of whom St. Augustine was the first. The pilgrim has 
reached his goal—by the shores of the ocean of eternity. 

A lesson here for all of us, trite and obvious indeed, but not the less 
profitable and need.'ul—the uncertainty of life, the unexpectedness of 
death, the need to be ever watching. Death is a terrible thing ! None 
of us but might well dread to be summoned suddenly, as he was, in the 
very midst of work and interests, into the presence of his God—to hear 
the Voice which came to him, after but two or three days’ illness, “ Thy 
days are done, thy work is over : give an account of thy stewardship ! ” 
And if we all should dread it, the more reason for our sympathy with 
the brother thus suddenly called away, and for our helping him with 
our sacrifices and prayers. 

Father Egbert Turner was born in Preston some 46 years ago of a 
family that has given many sons and daughters to religion. Sent as a 
child to Amplefoith, when the call of God came to him there, he passed 
naturally to the noviciate at Belmont, where he received the Bene¬ 
dictine habit and took the monastic vows. After some years he was 
sent to join the new community at Fort Augustus, where he spent 
some useful years and was ordained priest, and after returning for a 
while to bis own monastery he passed in due course to the apostolic 
mission. lie worked bard and profitably at Swansea, at Workington, 
in Warrington, and lastly at St. Anne’s in Liverpool. He was an 
earnest, simple-hearted, faithful priest, very serious-minded, exact in 
his dutie.', enthusiastic in bis special work. He was an effective 
preacher, but bis strong point was a quite unusual taste and talent for 
music, a gift he cultivated seriously and assiduously, devoting it 
entirely to the service of God. The Masses he published are familiar 
to many of you, only on Sunday last one of them was being sung in this 
church as he lay dying hard by. They are grave and simple composi- 
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tions, full of devotion, suited to the sanctuary, reflecting his own spirit ; 
and they will remain as a monument, the monument he would wish 
best, to keep his memory fresh among the people of God. 

Death has come to him in the very midst of his work and plans, 
swiftly, unexpectedly. On Monday of last week he travelled down 
from Livirpool with the other clergy to lake part in our tercentenary 
celebrations; and perhaps he caught a chill on the journey. He was 
so unwell next morning that he could not join us at Ebbs Fleet, and 
ihe tears in his eyes showed how keenly he felt the disappointment. In 
spite of all that tender nursing and fraternal care could do, he grew 
worse ; pneumonia got a fatal hold on his nervous, hard-worked frame. 
Wondeiful with what calmness he faced the danger. Some had thought 
that the imminence of death might unnerve one who had the quick, 
nervous artisric temperament; but the grace of God is very powerful, 
and the ingrained habit of facing death in life is strong in the faithful 
monk. As a priest who had often given the last rites to others, he was 
quick to seize the signs of his own danger, and on Friday, of his own 
accord, he asked for the Sacraments to be administered. I shall not 
soon forget his earnest preparation for them, the deep humility, the 
sincere sorrow, the intense faith with which he confe.ssed ; the devotion 
and reverence with which he received the Holy fiaticum. There was 
no unmanly shrinking from the cross, though death must ever seem 
bitter when it comes in the midst of one’s days. With simple resigna¬ 
tion he murmured “ God’s Will be done !” Unaffectedly, as a son into 
his Father’s hand, he gave back his soul to God. 

It is a terrible thing for the best and purest soul to face that judg¬ 
ment, to fare forth from the pleasant world, and the cheerful light of 
day, and the sight of friendly faces, into the gloom of the grave, and 
the dazzling splendour of the face of God. Consider the strict account 
to be rendered of all days and moments of life,—of baptismal vows, of 
religious promises, of priestly obligations. Well for us that a Merciful 
Lord tempers the terrors of his visitation to our weakness ! But if 
that is terrible, it is a blessed and consoling thing that we left behind 
can help with suffrages and alms. Do not say, “ A good priest has 
gone to heaven,” as though no need for further thought ! The only 
thing he would have me ask from you this day would be to remember 
him long and often in your prayers. 

Bear him forth now to the graveground by your monastic church, 
where he shall res', not a stranger, among his brethren. Here the 
freqnent daily Sacrifice shall plead for him with His Father ; here 
fraternal prayers shall encompass him, and the sound of his own Mass 
music shall float over his fresh grave. He could not have a more fitting 
resting place ; and his brethren and superiors are grateful to the abbot 
and community for their loving care to our brother in his sickness and 
the hospitality they are giving to his bones. He has died on pilgrimage 
to do honour to our ancient saints, it is very fitting he should rest by 
the shores which were hallowed by their footsteps. He came a week 
ago as a stranger amongst you, he will rest with you now till the Judg¬ 
ment Day. You will keep his grave and his memory green, if only rn 
remembrance of the solemn celebration in which we have joined. The 
bones we lay among you this day shall be a pledge of brotherhood, and 
a lasting bond of union between your monastery and our own shall be 
the prayers we offer tc^elher for the repose of his poor soul. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Birmingha.m Diocesan Division of the Catholic Needle¬ 
work Guild. —The annual meeting of this division of the Guild will 
take place in November. All applications for grants of clothing, 
stating requirements, viz., whether lor men, women, or children, must 
be sent to Lady Gwendoline Petre, Whitley Abbey, Coventry, by 
November i at the latest. 


LIVERPOOIi. 

St. Joseph’s, Bedford Leigh. —Last Tuesday evening the annual 
supper^ in connection with St. Joseph’s Men’s Guild was held in St. 
Joseph’s Lecture Hall, when about 130 sat down to an excellent repast. 
After supper the Rev. Father Tarleton, S.J., Chaplain to the Guild, 
occupied the chair, and he was ably supported by Father O’Neil and 
Father Parker (Tyldesley), Father Flynn (Cbcwbent), Father Gerrard 
(Leigh), and Father McNeil (Demerara). The toast list Included 
“His Holiness the Pope” and “Her Majesty the Queen,” by the 
Chairman;^ “St, Joseph’s Guild,” by Father Flynn, responded to 
Mr. C. Birchall, Warden of the Guild ; *• The Honorary Brothers,” 
by Father Parker, replied to by Mr. J. W. Unsworth ; “ The Rev. 
Chaplain, which Father O’Neill proposed in glowing terms, and to 
which Father Tarleton ably responded; “Our Clerical Visitors,”by 
Mr. Joseph Fairclough, replied to by Father McNeil; and “The 
Caterers, by Mr. Joseph Dolphin. Songs, &c., were given at 
intervals by Messrs. Galvin, Isherwood, Kilallen, Dolphin, Belshaw, 
Collier, Ganley, Eaton, and Father hfcNeil. The balance-sheet for 
the year shows that the Guild is in a prosperous condition, there being 
a Sick and Fuiieral Stock account of ^^255 14s. gd. Thirty-three new 
members have joined during the year, making a total of 124. 

Twelve Abostles’, Westleigh. —The annual sermons in aid of 
the schools were preached last Sunday, there being large congregations 
at each service. In the forenoon one of the Passionist Fathers from 
Sutton occupied the pulpit, and in the evening the preacher was the 
Rev. Father Tarleton, S.J., of St. Joseph’s, Bedford Leigh. The choir 
rendered special music for the occasion. 


IXELRNt L,LEKIGAL t-HANGES. 


_ -z—;-: ■ “VV. jonn narry jaacrea 

Heart, St. Helen s), to St. James, Bootle; the Rev. Thomas Bridges 
(Fleetwood), to Alston-lane; the Rev. Frederick D’Heurter (Lea), to 
Wesham ; the Rev. James Gardner (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), to Lea ; the 
Rev. Robert Gregson to Longton ; the Rev. Thomas Myerscough 
(Longton) to St. Sylvester’s, Liverpool ; the Rev. Jo.«eph Rimmer (St. 
James’, Bootle), to Sacred Heart, St. Helen’s ; the Rev. William 
Kockliff (Formby), to Fleetwood ; the Rev. Joseph Roche (Lancaster), 
to St. Anne’s-on-Sea ; the Rev. Andrew Trigona, D.D. (St. Joseph’s 
Liverpool), to St. Joseph’s College, Upholland; the Rev. John 
Walmesley (St. Joseph’s College), to St. Peter’s, Lancaster ; the Rev. 
Thomas Walmsley (Hornby), to Weld Bank, Chorley ; the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Wrennall (Wesham), to Hornby. ^ 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

St. Francis’ Church, Shekford. —The Bishop of Northampton 
held an Ordination in this church on Tuesday, the 2ist ult., at which 
the diaconate was conferred upon the Rev. II. G. Hughes, and the 
sub-diaconate upon the Kevv. W. II. Read and E. E. Garnett, 
students of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Diocesan Seminary, Sheffard. In the 
afternoon his lordship administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to 
thirty-eight candidates, of whom six were converts. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Recei TiON OK Franciscan Sisters at Nottingham. —The large 
schoolroom attached to St. Edward’s Catholic Church, Blue Bell Hill, 
Nottingham, was crowded on Thursday evening last by the parishioners 
and friends of the mission, who had assembled to give a cordial and 
hearty welcome to the good Franciscan missionary Sisters who have 
lately come to Nottingham to work in St. Edward’s parish, under the 
direction of Father Ignatius Beale, T.O.S.F. An enthusiastic welcome 
was given to the Sisters when they made their first public appearance. 
Father Beale, in the course of his introductory speech, expressed his 
great pleasure in having such a devoted Sisterhood in his parish. The 
.Sisters had come to stay. Their work would be to assist the priest in 
his missionary labours. They would daily visit the people, encouraging 
them to atend Mass, and to be attentive to their other religious duties. 
They would also visit the sick to afford them spiritual consolation. They 
would have the direction of the different Confraternities and Guilds in 
connection with the mission. An interesting entertainment of vocal 
and intrumental music then followed. Any person feeling drawn to this 
missionary Sisterhood can obtain lull information either from Father 
Ignatius Beale, T.O..S.F., St. Anthony's House, Nottingham ; or from 
Mother Francis, St. Clare’s House, 9, St. Matthias-road, Nottingham. 


SALFORD. 

The Late Prior Jerome Vaughan, O.S.B.—On Monday, 
September 27, a solemn Requiem, in commemoration of the late Prior 
Jerome Vaughan, was sung at the little chapel of St. Peter’s, Chorlton- 
cum-1 lardy, as through unforeseen circumstances it could not be 
celebrated on the day of the anniversary itself, which was September 9. 
The celebrant was the Dean of the district. Dr. Casartelli, Rector of St. 
Bede's College, assisted by the Rev. D. Walshe (Prestwich), and the 
Rev. F. J. Hart (St. Bede’s), as deacon and sub-deacon. The choir 
was formed by a number of priests, conducted by the Rev. T. Bolton. 
This will be the last High Mass sung in the old Priory, as the mission- 
chapel will be removed to the new premises, in High-lane, on Octolier 
11, and the present buildings will be pulled down to make way for the 
new street now nearly completed. The very name of this rapidly 
growing mission is to 1» changed, and in its new quarters will be known 
lor the future as St. Augustine’s, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


SHRE'WSBTTRY. 

Ecclesiastical Education. —The following letter has lieen 
addressed by the Bishop of Shrewsbury to the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, in aid of the Ecclesiastical Education Fund : 

The meaning and object of this yearly tribute of the faithful needs 
not, or should not need, either explanation or words to recommend it 
to your generosity. "The thoughts and interests and sympathies of 
every child of the Church in this land have for the week past, in a 
more than usual manner, been fixed upon the Commemoration at Ebbs 
Fleet; and rightly so. The whole body of the Church gathered up in 
its representative laity, the clergy secular and regular, the Hierarchy of 
Bisbtms with the Cardinal Metropolitan at their bead, and the Vener¬ 
able Cardinal Bishop of Autun to make the story and the fact more 
complete and historical, met there on Tuesday last to recall the per¬ 
sonality and the work of the great St. Augustine, the Apostle of England. 
Of all this, and the glories thereof, you will have been told elsewhere. 
Never, surely, until the next Centenary shall have outdone the majesty 
and solemn piety and the enthusiasm of this, will the memory of the 
Festival be forgotten. The lesson, however, to be learnt from the 
Feast, and its so glorious memory, surely is this—that the message then 
delivered must, at all costs, be preserved intact, and carried out in 
every detail of its Apostolic meaning and truth. So, dearly beloved 
children in Jesus Christ, if the Celebration of Ebbs P'leet is to have any 
solid result for us, if the Commemoration is to enshrine a living as well 
as a historic truth, the priesthood, sacrificial. Catholic, Roman, and 
Apostolic, must be preserved and continued on the only true foundation 
of Continuity, in union with and subjection to the Holy See of Peter, 

Now to limit our view to this oar own diocese. We do need that 
the series of earnest, learned, devoted priests should be continued with¬ 
out break or decrease, if St. Augustine’s work is to live, and with the 
fulness of vigorous life be handed on, whole, intact, and pure to the 
end. For this purpose, or any hope of its realization, we must look to 
those who in various colleges of training, and in every stage of prepara¬ 
tion, are now aspiring to ths priesthood. In all some forty of these arc 
in their several drgrees of probation, and in many colleges, from Ushaw 
to Lisbon and Valladolid, and yet onwards to the Eternal City itself, 
waiting to be sent, as St. Augustine was to our fellow countrymen. 
These forty, like the company who converted Saxon England aie, or 
will be, endowed as they were with orders, and faculties, and mission, 
and Apostolic blessing. 

Meanwhile, beloved children in Jesus Christ, let your own gratitude 
for favours and graces bestowed upon yourselves be shown in your 
generous offerings to the fund by which the cost of maintaining so large 
a body of candidates for the priesthood is defrayed. To help in this so 
necessary a work is not surely a mere duty, but a privilege. To 
assist in the support and education of your clergy is second only in 
importance, and let us say dignity, to the action of the Chief Shepherd 
of the diocese when he lays hands upon them, and sends them on their 
glorious mission. Let, then, the fulness of your alms testify to the 
gratitude, and to the warmth, and depth of your faith. Last year, as 
you will see frem the printed account at the church doors, the offerings 
from all sources in the diocese amounted to ;f2i2 los. 2d. 


Total for 1S96. 

£ .s. d. 

. IS 17 10 

. 118 o 1 
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Total ... 212 10 2 


WALES. 


THE VICARIATE. 

Education of Church Students.— The following letter has 
been issued by the Bishop of Ascalon to the clergy of the 'Vicariate : 

Dear Rev. Father,—We write to remind you that Rosary Sunday 
October 3, is the day appointed for the annual collection for the Educa¬ 
tion of Ecclesiastical Students. Be so good as to say a few words at 
each of the Masses on that day in explanation of the object of this 
charity, and to impress its importance on your flock. The Vicariate 
has many great and pressing needs, none greater or more pressing than 
that of making provision for good and zealous priests, to maintain and 
spread our holy faith in Wales. The light of that faith died down 
and was all but extinguished in the Principality for lack of priests- it 
can be rekindled only by the hands of those specially called by God’ to 
lie the channel of His graces to their fellow men. “ The harvest 
indeed is great, but the labourers are few.” We appeal therefore with 
confidence to the generous charity of the faithful of our Vicariate for 
help to meet this constantly urgent want. In no way car. they give 
more practical proof of their gratitude to God for the countless graces 
brought to their own doors by the hands of the Catholic priesthood, in 
none more certainly draw down the blessing of God on themselves and 
their families, than by helping to secure the same benefits for others. 
The amount of the collection made last year for the Ecclesiastical 
Education Fund was 9s. 2d., which will be seen from the accom- 
I>anying list, which you will please place at the church door. Praying 
God to bless you and your flock, we lemain, dear Rev. Father, yours 
very faithfully in Christ, 4- Francis, Bishop of A'calon, Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of Wales. 

F’oundation-Stonr at Mountain Ash : Earl of Dumfries 
Performs the Ceremony.— An event long looked forward to by 
the Catholic population of Mountain Ash took place on last Monday 
when the foundation-stone of the new church was blessed and laid by 
the Bishop of Newport, the Earl of Dumfries assisting. The church 
IS designed to supersede the present unpretentious and badly situated 
school-chapel in Napier-street, a heritage of the labours of one of the 
pioneer priests of the Aberdare \'alley. Father Hanielin, whose 
expanding zeal is now finding scope in the United States. The new 
church will be conveniently situated near the main road between 
Mountain Ash proper and the village of Penrhiewcebr, and will be 
therefore within easy reach of all the Catholic inhabitants of the dis- 
Irict. The site IS the joint gift of Lord Aberdare and Messrs. Nixon 
and Co., who are lessees of the field in which it is situated. The 
architect of the new building is Mr. Bernard Smith, F.R.I.B.A 
London, and the contractors are Messrs. CoiliiiJ 
and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. It is estimated to cost over ;^3,ooo 
which sum _^i,6oo is now in hand. Monday’s ceremony attracted a 
large gathering from ail around the district. A procession, which was 
formed at l^hree p.m. at the school-chapel, and consisted of the school 
children, the men of the congregation, and the priests who were pre¬ 
sent, led by the local Volunteer Brass Band, proceeded through the 
town to the site of the new church. .Awaiting the procession in a tent 
near the site were the Right Rev. Bishop of Newport, the Earl of 
Dumfries, and Lord Ninian Stuart, who joined it on its arrival and 
the ceremony at once commenced. After the stone had been blessed 
by the Bishop, the Earl of Dumfries, with the trowel in his hand 
said : I lay this primary stone of the church of Our Lady of Lourdes 
in the name of the F'ather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Underneath was placed a bottle containing a document with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Latin, declaring the church erected in honour of Almighty God 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary under the title of Our Lady of Lourdes 
the name of the Pope and the year of his reign, and also that of the 
Queen, and the issue of The Tablet giving the account of the cele¬ 
bration at Ebbs Fleet, and the silver coins of the Diamond Jubilee 
series. At the conclusion of the ceremony the Very Rev. Canon 
Woods preached, and in the course of bis sermon expressed his satis¬ 
faction with the kindly feeling shown towards the undertaking by the 
large number of non-Catholics who showed their sympathy by their 
presence that day, and by their subscriptions which many of them had 
already contributed. In the end he reminded those present that there 
was still required ;^i,6cxj for the completion of tlie church ; and 
appealed to their generosity to remember this when they went to la- 
their offerings on the foundation-stone. The congregation responded 
heartily to ihis appeal; and so brought to a close a ceremony 
which will not soon be forgotten by the Catholic and Protestant 
inhabitants of Mountain Ash. Among those present were the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Newport, the Revv. Fathers 
ODonohogue, Tredegar; Hayde, Cardiff; Canon Wade, Merthyr • 
Carew, Dowlais ; Baynes, Dowlais ; Nolan, Cardiff; Finucane, Aber¬ 
dare :M‘Konochie, Cardiff; Hallan, Cardiff; Griffith, Cardiff; Van 
den Heuvel, Cardiff; Moore, Monmouth; Fitzgerald, Swansea- 
Bentley, Newport; O'Reilly. Aberdare ; Canon Woods, Belmont, Here! 
ford ; the Very Rev. Canon Hurworih (Bishop’s Secretary),and Fathers 
Cody, Canton, and Brady, Bridgend. 


NE'JVPORT. 

Cardiff : Opening of a New School-Chapel at the Docks. 
—On Saturday afternoon, September 25, the Earl of Dumfries, eldes* 
son of the Most Hon. the Marquess of Buie, K.T., perffirmed the cere 
mony of opening the new school-chapel of St. Cuthbert, at the Bute 
Docks. The weather was brilliantly fine, and a vast concourse of 
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people attended the function. The very numerous shops of Catholics, 
Britiih and foreign, along Bute-street and in the vicinity of Pomeroy- 
street, in which latter the building is situate, made a good display of 
bunting in honour of the occasion, the green flag of Ireland being con¬ 
spicuous. The handsome and well-appointed Gothic building was full 
of visitors, among whom were Messrs. Callaghan, sen., Begg, Brailli, 
Stone, Coe, Story, Hobson-Matthews, Hopkins, Gueret, and Mrs. 
Viriamu Jones. While the invited were waiting for the commencement 
of the ceremony, the rumour spread among them, and soon proved unfor¬ 
tunately true—that the Bishop was unable to preside, being confined to 
his bed with a somewhat severe illness. This circumstance was a bitter 
disappointment to all concerned. In due course the strains of the 
Hibernian Society’s band were heard in the street without, and banners 
were seen through the windows. Almost immediately afterwards the 
Earl of Dumfries (the Hon. John Crichton-Stuart), and with him his I 
younger brother. Lord Ninian Edward Crichton-Stuait, alighted from 
their carriage at the door of St. Cuthbert’s, where they were received 
by the Rev. William Gibbons, priest in charge of the new mission, and 
the test of the clergy present. A procession was then formed, with 
<iColytes bearing the cross, lights, incense, and holy water, preceded by 
the school girls dressed in white, with veils and wreaths, and followed 
by the clergy in cassock, surplice and biretta. The officiating priest 
was the Rev. A. Van den Ileuvel, Rector of St. David’s, who was 
assisted by Father Gibbons, and supported by the Very Rev. Canon 
Hurworth, O.S.B., the Bishop’s Secretary; the Rev. Bernard Gibbons, 
O.S.B. ; the Rev. Father Cody, O.S.B., cantor ; the Rev. G. Cormack, 
St. Peter’s ; the Rev. D. Hallaban, St. Paul’s ; the Rev. W. Brady, 
St. Patrick’s, Grangetown; and the Revv. P'athers Griffith and Paul 
Hook, St. David’s. Seats near the altar were occupied by the Earl of 
Dumfries and Lord Ninian Stuart, Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, and Aider- 
man Patrick W. Carey, J.P. ; Councillor S. A. Brain, J.P. ; Councillor 
J. J. Buist, M.B. ; and Head-Constable W. McKenaie, representing 
the Cardiff Corporation. 

The Earl of Dumfries, having opened the main door with a gold key 
of artistic design, pronounced the formula : " I declare this school open, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” Father Van den Heuvel, vested in stole, then sprinkled, 
incensed, and blessed the doors of the building in accordance with the 
Ritual, and solemnly dedicated it to the purposes of religious instruc¬ 
tion by putting up a crucifix on the wall. He next addressed those 
present in a short but impressive speech. Beginning with an expres¬ 
sion of their common regret at the absence of Bishop Hedley through 
indisposition, he thanked the young Earl and his brother for their kind¬ 
ness in attending to perform the opening ceremony, which, the rev. 
gentleman remarked, showed that their lordships followed in the foot¬ 
steps of their noble father in their zeal for the cause of Christian educa- 
tson. Lord Bute, he further said, had never been'appealed in vain 
for aid in any Catholic cause, and it was to him they were chiefly 
indebted for that school. Father Gibbons, the priest in charge, next 
gave an interesting account of the origin and gradual development of 
St. Cathbert’s Mission, and said,in proof of the necessity which existed 


for the building of that school-chapel, that they were commencing with 
no fewer than 134 children on the register. He particularly thanked 
the architect, Mr. Gardner, of Bristol, and the contractor, Mr. Gibbons, 
for the kind interest they had throughout taken in the work, and the 
Hibernian Society for attending with their band and banners. The 
congregation then dispersed to view the various features of the building. 
The altar and its furniture are good, and their ornamentation ecclesias¬ 
tical and artistic. At the sides are beautiful statuettes of the Sacred 
Heart and the Madonna. The decoration of the sanctuary was due 
to the kindness of_ Mr. Hopkins, the artist who is embellishing the 
interior of St. David’s. The desks and other scholastic appliances are 
the best of their kind, and the playground is spacious. When Lord 
Bute’s sons drove away they were saluted by hearty cheeis and a general 
raising of hats, to which the Earl of Dumfries courteously responded. 


CARDINAL Vaughan ASKED TO UMPIRE IN THE 
ENGINEERING DISPUTE. 

Another effort, says The Daily Chronicle, to bring about a 
settlement in the dispute was made in Manchester on Tuesday, 
when Colonel Dyer had a long interview with Mr. Alexander 
Forrest, a Manchester magistrate, who was formerly chairman 
of the A.S.E. Mr. Forrest proposed that a conference should 
be held, to consist of six representatives of each side and an 
umpire. He had previously written to Cardinal Vaughan, who 
replied : 

“ In reply to your inquiry whether I would, if asked, consent 
to act as umpire in the matter under dispute n the engineering 
trade, I must hasten to assure you that I have no technical 
knowledge whatever, but that if, upon full information as to the 
matter to be decided, I felt that I could grasp the circumstances 
so as to do justice to all concerned, I would not refuse to render 
the best services that I could, provided both sides to the 
dispute desired to employ me as umpire.—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, Herbert Cardinal Vaughan." 

Mr. Forrest suggested that Cardinal Vaughan should be 
accepted as umpire. Colonel Dyer replied that if the A.S.E. 
gave the Federation a written assurance that the employers 
would be allowed to conduct their respective shops without 
official trade union interference he would at once submit such an 
authoi ity to the Federaiion, but he dared not name a conference, 
conciliation, arbitration, or an intermediary of any sort to his 
committee, as they would howl him down. He intimated that 
the questions of eight hours, piecework, or machines, were 
minor compared with the interference by trade union officials. 
The efforts to arrange a conference completely failed. 


A PECULIAR BOOK. 


No book in the world has ever been published which is exactly like “ Mr. Crow ; or the ' 
Rook’s Progress.” It is not quite easy to explain just how it looks ; but Chemists who sell 1 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills are receiving copies of the book for gratuitous distribution. Readers 
should ask their Chemists for a copy. If not obtained, send a postcard to the Publishers, the 
Carter Medicine Company, 46, Hollxrrn Viaduct, London, E.C. Copy will be received by 
return. “ Mr. Crow” is a 32-paged illustrated pamphlet. 


CARTER’S 

LITTLE 

LIVER 

PILLS 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Cure 

Torpid Liver. 
Sick Headache, 
Biliousness. 


Sugar-Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 
Pleasant to Swallow 



Cure Torpid Liver without Fail. 
Cure Bilious Headache without Fail. 


Is. IJ^d. 

“BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S.” 


C AUTION.—Ladies are informed that 

the ODiy booa-fide inprovemeots in LADIES' 
SADDLES for banting, India, and Colonies, have been 
made and registered by Messrs. LANGDON, Ehike* 
.street, Mancbester*square, London. Store prices. No 
appointed agents 


HATS, CAPS, & UMBRELLAS. 

McCarthy and co., 

CLERICAL AND GENERAL HATTER 
30 T.cdgatk Hicx, Lon'dos*, E C. 



Parcels 
Carriage Pkid; 
send stamps to 


THE BEST MATERIAL 
FOE NOTE PAPER. 


6 Qaires, 

100 Envelopes 

SABfFUi 

Fobs 


Of all 
Stationers. 


Insist on having 


! HIEBATICA WORKS, 8, Upper Thames-st., London 


i DINNEFORD’S MABNESIA. 

I The Medical Profoselon for over Fifty Tezre 
have approved of this pure solntion a. 


the best Eemedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HBAHTBUaiT, GOUT, and 
HEAD ACHE, IHDIGESTIOPI 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicato Coa- 
ititntions. Ladies. Children, and Infanta. 


blNNEFORD^A 

imagnesia’ 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 




r KM A LC 


quick y 
Corre c 
all irre- 
... Kulari- 
tte.s, remove all ob-stiuctioos, and relieve thf dk*- 
cressing symptoms so prevalent Vitb the sex. B^xe, 
ts. i^d. and ss. gd. (the latter contains three times th 
quantity), of all chemists, or will be sent anywbfrt' 
on receipt of xn or ^4 stamps, by £. T. TOWLE 
and CO. Manufacturers, Dryden-street. Nottingham 
Beware ot laiiratioos—Injurious and Worthless. 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


S T. MARY’S ABBEY, MILL HILL, 

LONDON, N.W. 

The Convent is in a most beautiful and picturesque 
s tuation, standing ini ts own elevated and well-wooded 
eroundK, There is ample space for all out door games. 

Pupils are specially prepared for the MaUiculation, 
University Local Examinations, and the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of .Music. . , , AI.V 

For'funhcr particulars apply to the Mother Abbes s. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

r'ATHOLlC GIRL S’ HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

(Removed from Sutton Coldfield). 

For particulars apply Mrs. Heinrich Riinge, 
Glen Court, Poole-road. _ 

r^ONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 

ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT. 

Ucdu the PaUonage of his Lordship the BisHOr or 
Southwark. 

Snpertor English Education. Pupils are prepared 
for the Public Examinations with success, and are also 
received to finish their education in languages (taujibt 
by natives with high certificates), and accomplish¬ 
ments. Terms, inclusive. Extensive grounds 
excellent climate and sea air. Most benefici^ to deli¬ 
cate children. The Convent of the Visitation is a centre 
or the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those ol 
the Royal Academy and Royal College of M“«V- 
See also “ Catholic Directory, p. 468 : Extract 

r 0 u ‘ The Tablet ’ by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

C ONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION 
WEST CLIFF, RAMSGATE. 

The Religious of the Assumption receive a limited 
nmber of children of the upper classes for edncation. 
English, French, and German members of the com¬ 
munity direct the study of their respective languages. 
The Convent, sunounded by extensive grounds, coni- 
mauds a view of the sea, and its position is consid^ 
to be most healthy. Pupils prepared for the Oxford 
he Cambridge;Local Examinations 
Masters attend for Drawing, Musit^ Violin, Sc. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother 
Superior as above. 

A few Lady Boarders received, erms two to three 
guineas. 

C ' ONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD 

JESUS, 

LAVTON HILL, BLACKPOOL. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus, from St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

The course of instruction comprises all the nsnal 
branches of a high-class education. Pupils prej^ed 
for the Oxford LsOcal Examinations and for the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music Examinations. 

The Convent is a centre for the Oxford Local Exami¬ 
nations (Girls). Extern candidates will be received. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother Superior, 
as above._ 

C ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 

CHEPSTOW VILLAS, BAYSWATER, 
LONDON, W. (close to Kensington Gardens) 

The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 
a complete English education. L^don Mwters attend. 
Calistoenics and Deportment, Piano, Violin, Singing, 
and Elocution taught by Professors. The pupiU, at 
the desireof their parents, arc prepared for the vanoM 
examinations. On the completion of their Kogliso 
studies pupils can pass from this Convent to others of 
the same (jrder in Kome, Paris, Vienna, &c. 

N.B.—The Convent has a large garden attached to 
it, with lawn tennis, and a gymnasi um. _ 

’ BRIGHTON. 

P ADUA HOUSE, 27, Sussex-squarc. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Under distinguished Patronage. 

Modern education and a refined and pleasant sea¬ 
side home. Music a speciality. Sea view, gardens 
with tennis and croquet lawns. Excellent batbing. 
Holiday pupils received. 

Lady Principal, Miss Jo hnson ._ 

C ONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 

CLAPHAM COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
The SUlers of Notre Dame receive a limited number 
ot Young Ladies as Boarders and Day Boarders, to 
wh m I offer all the advantages of superior educa- 

*'°The pupils, at the desire of their parents, are pr^ 
pared for the University Local Ex^inauons, in which 
t ley have been most successful, gaming Certificates and 
Prizes in the Oxford and Edinburgh Examinations. 

For further particulars apply t. the Superioress as 
above.__ 

C ONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
VIRGIN, central hill, UPPER 
NORWOOD, SURREY, S.E. 

The Religious of this community receive yoong 
.dies, to whom they offer the advantage of a snpertor 
education. London Masters attend ^e pupils are 
repared, when it is desued, for the University and 
other Local Examinations. 

The situation is very healthy. The hoiM Is large 
and roomy and stands on an elevation m Its own 
extensive and well wooded grounds. „ 

For lurthei particulars apply to the Rev. ether 
^ uperior, as above. 


■nOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 

■D ladies at MUENSTER-IN-WEST- 
PHALIA. 

Instruction in all branches. Languages, Music, 
Drawing, Painting. Large ^rden. French by natives. 

[ £4^ per annum. A young English^ j ^ 

in exchange for .similar advantages in England for the 
niece (age i8) of the Proprietress. Prospectus and first* 
class rcftrcnces can be given and are expected. 

ELIZABETH SCHCENINGH. 

HE HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

35, BROMPTON-SQUARE, S.W., 

Re-opened on Friday, October 1. 

A school for little boys has been opened in 
the adjoinine house. I'or terms, &c., apply to 
the Rev. Mother as shove. 

T. B E D E’S COLLEGE. 

ALEXANDRA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Under the direction of the Bisiior of Salford. 

THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
affords a full business course of six years for 
boys entering upon a commercial life. English, 
Modern Languages, Arithmetic and Accounts, 
Shorthand, Drawing, Science, &c. 

THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
affords full Classical course for pupils destined 
for the priesthood and the learned professions, 
and is arranged to lead up to London Univer¬ 
sity Matriculation Examination ; Latin and 
Greek, English Language, Mathematics, 
Science, &c. 

For prospectuc, &c., apply to the Rector, as 
above. 

■DOURNEMOUTH. —BRYN ABER 

Jj COLLEGE and HOME SCHOOL FOR 
CATHOLIC GIRLS (established by special per. 
mission), SEA - ROAD, BOSCOMBE. Principal, 
Miss Gordom. 

This school, situated three minutes' walk from the 
-sea and well sheltered by the pines, so noted for their 
salubrity, affords all the refinements and comfort of a 
superior English home, with high-class_ tuition (on the 
modem .system) in every branch of English and Foreign 
Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Calis¬ 
thenics, Riding, Swimming, &c. French and German 
constantly spoken under the supervision of resi ent 
Foreign Govemesse.s,diplumees. Masters from London. 
Reference to parents and the clergy. 

ATHOLIC HIGH S C H OO L, 

DENBIGH-ROAD, BAYSWATER, 
LONDON. W. 

(close to Kensington Gardens). 

Head Mistress, Miss Lynch, B.A.. teaching Dip¬ 
lomas, University of Cambridge, Cambridge Training 
College. 

Second Mistress, Miss Griffiths (Newnham Col¬ 
lege). teaching Diplomas University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge Training College. Assisted by a staff of 
Certificated English and Foreign Teachers. 

Boarders can be received. 

For particulars apply to Head Mistress, 36, Chepstow 
Villas, Bayswater, London, W. 

RSULINE CONVENT, GIERLE. 

near ANTWERP.—Under the patronage of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines. Situated in a very 
healthy locality, this establishment offers an excep¬ 
tional opportunity of a high-class education. French 
(the ordinary language of the hou.se), English, German, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Needlework, Cookery, 
&c* Pension 35 guineas per annum. For further par¬ 
ticulars apply to the Superioress. 

/^ONVENT OF THE CROSS 

BOSCOMBE PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 

The Convent, which has recently been con¬ 
siderably enlarged, is pleasantly situated in its 
own extensive grounds in the beautiful pine 
district of Hampshire. 

The course of instruction comprises all the 
■isual branches of a high-class education. 

Pupils successfully prepared for the Univer¬ 
sity Local Examinations and for those of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

For terms and particulars apply to the Rev. 
Mother. 


TDOYAL NAVY for CATHOLIC 

rv BOYS, 

LADYCROSS, BOURNEMOUTH. 

Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A., Oxon., Prepares 
or the Britannia and larger Catholic Schools. 
Reference permitted to the Cardinal Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, the Bishop of Ports¬ 
mouth, the Duke ot Norfolk, the Count de 
Torre Diaz, the Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray, the 
Hon Mrs. Traflford. 

A merican line.—U nited states 

Mail Steamers, Southampton direct to New 
York every Saturday. Trains convey |»ssengers along- 


RILEY BROTHERS, 

S 5 and 57 , Sod win-street, Bradford. 

16, Beekman-street, Kew Tork, 

RILEY S MARYELLOUS KINEOPTOSCOPE for 
PROJECTING ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS. 
For boifi Single and Double Lanterns. Project.rs 
(only) from £10 each. Projector and Lantern complete 
from £15 lOs, The greatest success in the market. 
Can be seen in London, at our Agents. 

The Marvellons " PE^STANTIA ” Lantern 

Still holds the field. Cannot be equalled, and has 
never been excelled. It has the largest sale of any 
lantern in the world. 

The IiAWSOir SATUKATOR 

For both Single and Double Lanterns. Have no equa 
in the market. SIMPLE, SAFE, and POWERFU 
Price : £2 lOs. and £6 10s. 

LAHTEEN OUTFITS. LANTEEK SLIDES. 
CINEHATOGEAFH FILMS. 

And every Lantern requisite, of the very best quality 
and on the easiest terms. 

The world-wide Lantern Slide Circnlating 
Library, No equal. 50 Slides loaned for 3s. Send 
for Catalogues, fid. Hire Lists free. 

London Agent for KIneoptoscopes : 

0. SICHE L A CO., 20. Bemers-it., Ozford-st. 

(CALEDONIAN HOTEL, Adelphi 
7^ far-famed Adelphi-terrace, 

rivalling in position the Hotel Cecil, and having 
a splendid panoramic view of the 'Thames and 
the Embankment Gardens. Delightfully rest¬ 
ful, though close to the Strand and business 
centres. Table d’hote at separate tables. Ke- 
decorated, refurnished. Terms moderate.— 
J. J. Tate, Proprietor. Telegrams, “ Snug- 
gest,” London. _ 

LITTLEHAMPTON. 

"DEACH HOTEL.—First-class Family 
■ 1 -' Hotel, with Suites of Apartments and 
separate rooms, situated in its own ground 
overlooking the sea. Three minutes’ walk 
from the Catholic Church. Close to golf links 
and tennis grounds. River and sea fishing. 

For terms apply to the Ma nager. 

lARRITZ, PAU, LOURDES, AND 
THE PYRENEES. 

Select Tour organized by Dr. H. S. Lunn. 

Also extended Tour to Madrid, Seville, 
Grenada, accompanied by Mr. Woolrych 
Perowne. 

Appl y Secretary, S.Endsleigh Gardens, N.W 

INSURANCE AGAINST 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
and FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE cO 
Capital £1,000,000. Losses paid £3,800,000. 
fie, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. YIAN, Secreiary. 

G eo. j. COCKERELL and CO.. Coal 

Merchants to the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales. COCKERELL'S BEST COALS, viz 
BEST WALLSEND or BEST INLAND. 23 s 
COCKERELLS SILKSTOHE, 22 s. DERBlf 
BRIGHTS, 2 l 8 . COCKERELL'S BEST KIT¬ 
CHEN, 20 s. NUTS, 19 s. KITCHEN COBBLES 
(Bright or Hard), 18 s. COKE per chaldron, 10 s. 
GEO. J. COCKERELL and CO. Established 183;. 
Incorporated with WILLIAM CORY and SON, 
Ltd., of sr. Mark-lane, 1806; 13, Comhill, K.C. ; 
Eaton and New Wharves, Pimlico; zoo, Westboume 
Grove; Wandsworth ; Peckbam; also at Costal 
Palace, Ccislehurst, Wimbledon, Brighton, and Ciroy- 
don at local prices. 

T^HE LILLESHALL COMPANY 

MERCHANT^ OWNERS ft COAL 

LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 

Xsilleshall coals Other coaU. 

, per ton. per ton. 

Marquis—— ass. Best Wallsend 135, 

Top.. — 83 S. Best Selected Branch 83^ 

Deep —.— . 8IS. Best Wigan — aas. 

Best Bright —— eis. Best SiUutone — — « 32$. 

Second do — —f. Best Derby— — — ., au. 

Nuts —..a. — — ..— 19s. Bea Hartler . —— 28s. 

Small « — — —. —s. Coke per Waldron 2c«. 

Address ord rs JOHN H. MOORE, Chief Office, 
Westboume Park-road, W.; Clapham-road L. C. and 
D. Railway S.W. ; Go .^1 Oak, L. and N.W. Rail - 
way, N W. Southall, Great Western Railway. 


jreat Western Railway. 


Trains convey F^engers along¬ 
side the steamer. Liverpool to Philadelphia eveiy 
Wednesday. Apply to Richardson. Spence, and Co., 
3, Cockspur-str^t, and xi6,Leadenoair-street, London , 

Canute-read Sentbampton, and as. Water-street 
Liverpool. i., ^ 
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